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New Museum Gallery, Seen from East Entrance, through Archway to Portrait of Martha Washington 


The President General's Message : 


Dear DAUGHTERS: 


PRIL has a double significance this year for us as 

Daughters of the American Revolution. Not only is 

it the 175th anniversary of the early steps taken toward 

the adoption of our immortal Declaration of Independence 

but also it is the month for our sixtieth Continental 
Congress. 


Such anniversaries should serve a dual purpose—to en- 
courage us to look backward in review of outstanding rec- 
ords and to inspire us to press forward with renewed zeal. 


The spirit of our Founding Fathers is greatly needed 
today to continue the principles and ideals for the govern- 
ment they envisioned. In many respects our government, 
fine though it is, best in the world, has departed drastically 
from the simple procedures and democratic standards which they planned. It behooves 
us as their descendants to be true to them and to their cause by crusading for a return 
to their principles and ideals. 


The sixtieth Continental Congress of our National Society is an appropriate time 
to recall the objectives of the Founders when they organized for Historical, Educational 
and Patriotic purposes. A memorable record has been written but we must not be 
content to rest on past laurels; instead we should strive toward even higher goals. 


In tribute to the Founding Fathers of our Republic and to the Founding Daughters 
of our Society, we should do all in our power to make the 1951 Continental Congress 
the most constructive, the most inspirational and the most influential in our history. 


We wish it were possible for every member to attend Continental Congress. It is 
always a week of information and interest. Since’it is impossible for all of us to come 
to Washington, it is hoped that every Chapter,will be at least represented and I especially 
trust that the delegates will carry home to their Chapters complete reports of all of our 
accomplishments and plans. If for any reason a Chapter cannot be represented by one 
of its own members, I suggest that a State Officer or a delegate from a neighboring 
Chapter be invited to speak about the events of Congress week. 


As soon as possible please try to incorporate into your work all of the suggestions 
offered by the speakers, officers, and chairmen during the week of Continental Congress. 
Every member should study and understand the resolutions passed by our Congress. 
And above all, let us never forget the spirit of patriotic service that is always emphasized 
at our annual meetings held in Constitution Hall. re caves: 


Affectionately, 
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I stand at Proud Salute 
Before your Stars and Stripes, 
The stainless symbols of a free and independent nation 


I stand at Proud Salute as I remember 

How you were given birth: 

The blood and tears that marked our Revolution; 
The travail of our people and their valor; 

The sacrifices made; the lives laid down, 

In this and later wars— 

That we might live in freedom and in peace. 


I stand at Proud Salute as I remember 

The beauty stretching far beneath your banner: 

The fields and meadows, valleys, mountains, forests; 
The brooks, the waterfalls, and winding rivers; 

The farms and orchards, towns and growing cities, 
The homes of all our people—great or lowly. __ 

I stand in awe of our tremendous power, ry 

Of our resources rich beyond our dreaming, — 

The genius and the talents of our nation, 

The useful hands and understanding hearts. _ 


I stand at Proud Salute as I remember 
That each white star, upon your field of blue, 
Bears witness to a loyal State of our United States. 


I stand at Proud Salute as I remember 

That you are mine: 

My Flag to love and cherish, 
To live beneath in peace or war, in sickness or in health; _ 
My Flag to die for, ifthe need arisesp— 
And not to count the dying as in vain. : : 

I stand at Proud Salute 

Before your Stars and Stripes; and standing here, 

I render unto God my gratitude 

For this fair land wherein you long have waved; 

And to my thanks, I add my heartfelt prayer 

That He, who led the pilgrims to these shores, 

Will ever bless and shield The Flag I Love. 


—Mattie Richards Tyler, 
Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter Member. 


Dedicated with loving remembrance to my mother, Mary Elizabeth Williams Tyler, 
who taught me to reverence our Flag. 


This poem was awarded the Helen Dortch Longstreet Rotary Trophy (Flag Cup) 
April 5, 1950, sponsored by the National League of American Pen Women. 
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Museum 


By ADELLA R. KUHNER, Curator General, and 


CEcIL NorTON Broy, Curator 


H*° it ever occurred to you that our 
D. A. R. Museum is different from 
any other Museum in the world? Here 
are assembled some of the very objects 
used and enjoyed by the men and women 
who settled this country, fought for its 
independence and founded our form of 
government, the highest yet evolved in 
the minds of men. 

The beautifully-proportioned new Mu- 
seum Gallery is a worthy place for the 
display of these priceless and _ historic 
treasures. Thousands of persons, members 
and others, visit the Museum and the 28 
State Rooms each year, and draw inspira- 
tion from our irreplaceable possessions. 

The National Society owns over 5,000 
Museum pieces, not counting the many 
valuable pieces in the State Rooms. About 
2,000 are now on display in the 71 cases 
in the Museum proper. This is four times 
as many as could be shown in both the 
north and south Galleries of Memorial 
Continental Hall and has been made pos- 
sible only because of our new building. 

The walls are painted a lovely shade of 
Williamsburg green. This is a color which 
harmonizes with all of the various collec- 
tions. Nationally known experts who are 
doing over the White House visited our 
Museum recently and stated that of the 
many green po which a number of 
the larger museums now use ours is the 
most beautiful of all. 

As visitors enter the Museum from the 
east end, they are struck at once by the 
distant view through the archway of an 
exquisite portrait of Martha Washington 
painted by E. F. Andrews. It hangs 
against a backdrop of all-silk damask, a 
gift of Scalamandre. This damask is a 
copy of a pattern of Colonial days and is 
dyed old red to match the panel in Mar- 
tha’s skirt. 

Turning away from this beautiful vista, 
let us begin our tour with the Provincial 
end of the Museum. On the left, high-up, 
as though waving in the breeze, we see a 
13-star American flag which was used in 
some of the battles of the Revolutionary 


War. This priceless flag and several Revo- 
lutionary swords are displayed in a large 
new*case given in honor of the President 
General, Mrs. James B. Patton. 

In addition to swords, there are fine ex- 
amples of Revolutionary guns, cartridge 
belts, powder flasks and powder horns. 
A favorite pastime of the Revolutionary 
soldier was to carve his powder horn. 
One, in particular, has the pointed in- 
scription: “The red coat who steals this 
horn, will go to Hell from whence he’s 
born.” 

There is a large display of pewter in 
this end of the Gallery. Among the his- 
toric pieces are two plates owned by Com- 
modore Joshua Barney, and the large 
charger shown in the second illustration, 
which is inscribed as follows: “In 1776, 
during his New Jersey campaign, George 
Washington was served pork and beans 
from this platter at the home of Col. Daniel 
Manning.’ 

The other interesting piece in the sec- 
ond illustration is a “black jack” or beer 
mug of silver and leather which belonged 


PEWTER CHARGER AND SILVER AND LEATHER “BLACK 
JACK” 
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to General Samuel Parsons, who was a 
member of General Washington’s Staff. 
Francis Scott Key’s carving set is also here. 

Our oldest pieces of furniture are in this 
section, and include a Daniel Boone chair, 
the Samuel Gorton chair, the Nathanael 
Greene table, the Thomas hooded cradle, 
and Mary Burt’s wedding chest, made 
about 1680. 

On the wall, under glass, is the hooked 
coverlet made by Molly Stark, wife of 
General Stark. In another case is a piece 
of blue and white double-faced blanket 
which went through the Revolution as 
the property of John Long, in Colonel 
Shelby’s mounted militia, in the campaign 
which culminated in the battle of King’s 
Mountain. Colonel Shelby’s men fur- 
nished their own blankets and horses. In 
another case, hangs the Revolutionary uni- 
form of Captain Aaron Olmstead, and 
nearby is the field lap desk of General 
Richard Montgomery. 

We next pass along by the alcoves con- 
taining the children’s accessories and the 
toys. Some of these cases are lined with 
toile over a hundred years old, the gift 
of Genevieve Hendricks, Period interior 
decorator, who is herself a D. A. R. mem- 
ber. 

One of the most valuable and interest- 
ing objects in this section is a horn book, 
the property of the New Hampshire Room. 
Also, at this end of the Museum, are the 


HISTORIC GLASS AND CHINA 


Reed and Batcheller cases, with their 
outstanding collections of silver, glass and 
china. 

The parlor section is a perfect unit with 
fine old pieces of furniture, including the 
John Hancock desk, the Thomas McKean 
sofa and the Catchings bureau desk and 
grandfather clock, the case being the first 
one ever built west of the Alleghenies. 
Over the mantelpiece hangs the portrait 
of Mary Lightfoot Allen by John Wollas- 
ton who painted in this country between 
1749 and 1767. On the wall, at each side 
of the mantel, hang the framed handker- 
chiefs of Lafayette and Washington. The 
former was given to John McKee because 
he carried the wounded Lafayette from 
the field of the Battle of Brandywine. 
The Washington handkerchiefs were put 
out at the time of the second inauguration. 

Alcoves with examples of early baby 
clothing are shown against backgrounds of 
case-linings made of copies of old glazed 
chintz—tiny bunches of pink rosebuds on 
light blue. The case-linings for the fine 
collections of glass, china and silver were 
very carefully chosen. Two teaspoons 
made by Paul Revere, the patriot, and the 
teapot which Dolly Madison gave to one 
of her friends as a wedding gift look at 
their best against a soft gray-blue velvet. 
A handsome silver teapot, given in honor 
of the First Vice President General, Mrs. 
Loren E. Rex, stands near the Dolly Madi- 
son teapot. 
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The collection of early glass looks well 
against a beige velvet background. Pat- 
rick Henry’s punch bowl, evidence of the 
hospitality of this fiery and gifted patriot, 
stands not far distant from the Waterford 
glass sugar bowl and cruet owned by 
Francis Scott Key. A collection of flip 
glasses and a Stiegel wine decanter are 
among the many fine pieces in the glass 
section. There are also excellent examples 
of Early Jersey glass. 

The china collection includes Spode, sil- 
ver, copper and pink lustre Staffordshire 
ware and Gaudy Dutch. The colors in the 
china all blend with the Williamsburg sil- 
ver green. In the third illustration from 
left to right are a Staffordshire coffee pot 
and two wine glasses which belonged to 
Dolly Madison, a French pitcher owned 
by Lafayette’s mother, a silver teaspoon 
with the monogram, “M. W.,” which was 
used by Martha Washington while her 
husband was serving as President of the 
United States in Philadelphia, the Lowe- 
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stoft cup and saucer which belonged to 
Dolly Madison, and tea was served to the 
soldiers at Valley Forge by Martha Wash- 
ington from the teapot at the right in the 
photograph. The wine glasses, coffee pot, 
teacup and saucer are recent accessions 
and were given by Mrs. Frederick A. Sapp, 
of Illinois, in honor of the President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Patton. 

Beautiful lace scarfs, combs, fans and 
other Women’s Accessories are shown with 
backgrounds of coral velvet making a 
lovely color combination against the green 
walls. 

The cases in the Men’s Accessories al- 
coves hold one of Washington’s razors, a 
red silk scarf given by Lafayette to Gen- 
eral Peter I. Vosburg, and a large collec- 
tion of spectacles, including those of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Paul Jones, On 
a shelf nearby is a pair made of iron, 
used during the Revolutionary War, one 
of its rims mended with a piece of ribbon, 
mute testimony of the sacrifices of our 
forefathers to give us liberty as a heritage. 
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For many years, some of our most pre- 
cious jewelry had to be locked in a vault, 
because there was no safe place to exhibit 
it. With the new gallery came two in- 
teriorly-lighted jewel cases made of steel 
with shatter-proof glass fronts, gifts of 
Mrs. Wade Ellis, of the District of Colum- 
bia. The fourth illustration shows one of 
these cases, given in honor of Miss Luella 
P. Chase, a National Vice Chairman of the 
Museum; Colonial wooden frames, dec- 
orated with antique gold, hide the steel. 
Here are treasures, indeed. Dolly Madi- 
son’s sapphire earrings bring to our minds 
her heroic escape from the White House 
when it was burned by the British, A 
knee buckle worn by George Washington 
glitters at us from a shelf lined with ashes- 
of-roses velvet. Near it is a pair of shoe 
buckles which Joshua Barney wore when 
he was presented to the Frengh Court by 
Lafayette. Between the buckles is his 
miniature, and nearby lies the bullet which 
caused his death. It was fired by the 


British in the Battle of Bladensburg, not 
far from the city of Washington, on Au- 


gust 24, 1814. 

The lyre-shaped pin on the third shelf 
is partly made of the hair of George 
Washington when he was a young man 
and shows us the exact reddish brown 
color. Martha Washington’s mourning 
pin. oblong in shape, just in front of her 
usband’s knee buckle, contains the gray 
hair as it was at the time of his death. On 
the third shelf is a locket containing the 
hair of Thomas Jefferson and his wife. 
This was the gift of Mrs. Julius Y. Tal- 
madge, Honorary President General. On 
the lower shelf, you will see the mourn- 
ing pin of Patrick Henry’s wife, and near 
it is that leader’s little finger ring with 
the inscription: “If this be treason, make 
the most of it.” Here we pause for a 
prayer that God in his wisdom may give 
us leaders who will put the good of their 
country before power politics, so that 
freedom may not perish from the land. 

We are now ready to go through the 
archway into the stone hall where the 
portrait of Martha Washington hangs. On 
a side wall hangs a painting of Thomas 
McKean, Signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The backdrop for this pic- 
ture is a blue-green, all-silk velvet, a copy 
of one of Colonial times, and was given 
by F. Schumacher. Under the portrait is 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MCKEAN, EARLY 
PIANO, AND HEPPLEWHITE CHAIR 


an early piano, made in Austria, in 1773 
by Christian Stein. This was made at the 
period in the world’s history when the 
harpsichord with its plucking goose quills 
gave way to the piano with its small felt 
hammers. This piano belonged to a 
charter member, Mary A. Emery Hannay, 
of the District of Columbia, and came 
down to her through the Hazeltine family 
of New Hampshire. The chair in the 
photograph is an original Hepplewhite, one 
of a pair given by Mrs. William Felton 
Ham, through Mrs. Victor A. Binford of 
Maine. The vases on the piano are 18th 
century French. 

Of course, it is not possible to tell of 
all our treasures, given through the years 
by generous and loyal members, but do 
come and see them for yourself. When 
one travels, famous museums are always 
on the list of places to be visited, so in- 
clude your own D. A. R. Museum when you 
come to Washington. The history of our 
Republic is woven in and around these 
relics which belonged to our forefathers. 
It is thrilling to see them and to visualize 
a picture of the life and times of the men 
and women who owned them, and who will 
emerge from the shadowy pages of history 
to become real people who cherished their 
belongings, even as you and J. You will 
not only be thrilled by all you see, but you 
will leave with a sense of pride that, as a 
Daughter, you are a shareholder in these 
priceless possessions. 
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1‘ discussing the topic of American De- 
fense, I could not do better than in- 
vite your attention once again to the 
warning words of President Washington, 
in urging upon the Congress of his day that 
it establish a system of universal mili- 
tary service for limited periods of time 
to the end that America might be prepared 
at all times against any hostile foe. 

Many years have passed since Washing- 
ton made such a recommendation but 
America has not yet a system of universal 
military training. Bills galore have been 
introduced in many Congresses to pro- 
vide for a system of universal military 
service during our national history of over 
150 years, but these bills have died aborn- 
ing. That great army of noble men, the 
American Legion, has urged Congress to 
legislate for universal military training. 
The need for such a system today is not 
less than it was in the troublesome days 
of Washington, when most of the civilized 
world bristles with guns and bayonets and 
the crack of artillery follows the morning 
sun almost around the world! 

There have been few Molly Pitchers in 
our national history but gradually women 
have taken over more and more positions 
of importance during war times. There 
are women today in important posts in the 
Armed Services, where they first appeared 


in World War I in any considerable num-* 


bers. By the time World War II came 
along, it was a more popular idea for 
women to hold positions in the Armed 
forces where steadfast and dependable 
Americans were needed. That, in turn, has 
had its effect in civilian professions and 
jobs where women are appearing in greater 
numbers. The “small” man is sometimes 
unwilling to admit that a woman can do 
as good or better job than he can do. We 
need more Molly Pitchers! 

The service of women since 1941 in 
the Armed Services, in many noncom- 
batant positions formerly filled by men, 
releases more and more men for the fight- 
ing fronts. Who knows that women may 
again be called upon, and this time in a 


Defense ‘ol 


By Ivy LEE BucHANAN 


war of extermination, to man both big and 
little guns and to fly airplanes on the battle 
front? Even in World War II women flew 
ferrying planes. Consequently, the women 
of today need training in the Armed 
Services, at least in the performance of 
the noncombatant duties they are now 

rforming in the Army, Navy and Air 
see Recently when a ship sank a 
No preference of sex 


Navy nurse died. 
She took her 


was shown at that time. 
place with the other casualties. Freedom 
has never been given to a people. It has 
to be won, and it may be retained only 
by constant vigilance. 

Those days of chivalry have passed when 
nations issue declarations of war before 
commencing hostilities. Some now strike 
without warning. We can not hope for 
weak enemies whom we can hold by de- 
laying actions until we can muster and 
train the armed forces and supply them 
with the vast quantities of materiél needed 
in a modern war. The journey across the 
north pole to American centers of popula- 
tion is no greater than the journey via the 
same route to Moscow, Leningrad, or the 
oil wells of Taku! If that strike be made 
with atomic bombs, it will then be too 
late to commence to prepare to defend our- 
selves. 

We must arm in advance or perish. If 
an atomic bomb should hit the Dahlgren 
Bridge, it would wipe out Fredericksburg. 
The same would be true if the proving 
ground near here should become a bomb- 
ing target. If we properly train our fight- 
ing forces and maintain sufficient war 
materiél of the latest design, we may never 
have to fight another major war in which 
both victor and vanquished may be de- 
stroyed. 

Two World Wars and the recent strug- 
gle in Korea may have convinced the 
civilized world that it is indeed a hardy 
—or, perhaps, foolish—foe, which would 
attack the United States of America. But 
16 divisions of green troops are no match 
for 100 or more divisions of seasoned 


soldiers. A few hundred light tanks, 
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armed with fixed pop-guns, are no match 
for 50,000 or more heavy tanks armed with 
huge mobile guns. We should not have 
to wait, and meanwhile lose soldiers, for 
lack of bazookas of sufficient calibre to 
throw shells that will pierce the armor and 
destroy any known tank of whatever size. 

We must trust our army, naval and air 
corps men sufficiently to give them the 
money with which to procure the men and 
materiél to meet any foe on earth, but at 
the same time, remembering that they are 
mere men, we should demand that our 
Committees on the Armed Services in 
both the elected Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of our Congress maintain a 
365-day-a-year check in the field, in the 
arsenals, in the navy yards, and in the 
airports on the expenditure of that money 
to see that it is spent for the purposes for 
which it has been raised by taxes and set 
aside by the Congress for National De- 
fense. Since our taxes are almost con- 
fiscatory, the more important it is that the 
money be efficiently and economically 
used. 

However, there is a second equally 
important phase of our National Defense 
which is usually ignored by most of our 
people. We women are fully capable and 
powerful enough to control it. This is 
the present ignorance of our people as to 
the contents of our own Charter of the 
Revolution, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with its implementation in the form 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
which the Great Washington did so much 
to bring into existence. It is not too much 
to state that it could not have come into 
existence or have been placed in success- 
ful operation without him. While we have 
compulsory school attendance in almost 
all of America, at least to 16 years of age, 
we have reared and are rearing genera- 
tions who do not know that we have such 
charters of freedom; much less do they 
know the reasons for the protection of 
human rights spelled out in these charters 
and thus far maintained literally by the 
sacrifice, blood and even death, of many 
thousands of our fellow Americans. 

Quoting freely, we are reminded by 
most high authority that if we train a 
child in his or her youth in the way he 
should go, such child in his maturity will 
not depart from that training. Present day 
results demonstrate, I believe, that our 


public school system has largely failed 
us in failing to teach several generations 
of young Americans the fundamentals of 
our history and the reasons we believe that 
there are certain inalienable rights of man 
enumerated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and made a part of the Bill of 
Rights of our Federal Constitution. Our 
colleges and universities have done little 
better. So ignorant are many of our peo- 
ple of our basic principles of human free- 
dom that some of our politicians have 
violated them for years and are continuing 
to violate them without any substantial 
objection being made by the great body 
of our people. 

Why do you suppose that Virginians 
have charged the redoubts of the enemy 
from Fort Duquesne to Seoul and Texans 
died in the Alamo with their faces to the 
enemy, if it were not that they would 
preserve for untold generations to come 
these “inalienable rights” so dear to the 
hearts of Jefferson, Madison, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, and Mason, to speak only of 
some Virginians of long ago? Are we, 
the descendants of the Revolutionary 
forces, which saw their Valley Forge, so 
supine that we will not compel our hired 
employees, the school teachers, to teach the 
young the great and undying principles of 
freedom enumerated in our charters of 
Government? Certainly we women may 
do that much to help strengthen our Na- 
tional Defenses. 

For instance, a great political battle 
was waged in the halls of Congress that 
we might make a part of our laws some 
form of control over the Communists in 
our midst.who spurn, tear down, and 
would trample under their feet the prin- 
ciples of freedom termed by Jefferson to 
be the “inalienable rights of men.” The 
leaders in that fight were finally success- 
ful. But why should we have to struggle so 
desperately for years to get a law on the 
statute books of the United States to regu- 
late and control the Communists? If they 
were in control in this country, we would 
be liquidated before a firing squad, or 
placed in concentration camps, or exiled 
to Alaska. This is not an overstatement. 
It is actually being done today in coun- 
tries controlled by the Communists. 

The principal point I wish to make in 
this connection is that the politburo in 


Moscow, which gives orders to these be- 
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nighted Communists in our midst, could 
accomplish absolutely nothing with our 
people if they knew the great story of 
human rights, gradually obtained by force 
from their self-anointed rulers over a pe- 
riod of more than 2,000 years, and re- 
stated in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, aided by other patriotic groups could, 
and should, see that every school child 
learns this story and learns it well before 
he or she reaches 16 years of age. 

Little could be done, in my opinion, 
which would more greatly strengthen our 
armed forces than to have a united and 
patriotic people behind them to the last 
person. In my lexicon of words I find 
none which would class as a patriot any 
individual or group of individuals who 
would deliberately sabotage our National 
Defense nor any one who would sneak in- 
formation to any other nation on the face 
of the globe. I care not if such person is 
a graduate of Harvard University and 
sports a Phi Beta Kappa key on his watch 
chain! In my dictionary such a person 
is a traitor and a spy. However, I do be- 
lieve that their numbers among native 
Americans would be less if in their child- 
hood they had been taught the age-old 
story of freedom under law. If a law is 
bad, repeal the law but do not destroy 
the Ark of our Covenant, our Constitu- 
tion, and our Government! 

According to my way of thinking, 
“freedom” for the individual does not 
mean that the people, through their gov- 
ernment, must support that individual by’ 
a pension or subsidy of some sort. “Free- 
dom” does not mean special privileges to 
any individual at the expense of the com- 
mon good. To me “Freedom” means the 
right of every individual to work out his 
life and happiness to the best of his or her 
ability without impinging upon the cor- 
responding rights and liberties of his fel- 
low men. 

In addition to America having at all 
times trained citizen military forces, with 
each person capable of bearing arms 
trained to do so, and, in addition to 
either driving from our midst or plac- 
ing under constant surveillance those ene- 
mies who are Communists and answer to 
the Politburo of the Kremlin, we must 
hearken again to the Great Washington 
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and place our public finances on a safe 
and sane basis. 

Without resort to slave labor, as in 
Russia, and without confiscating all means 
of production, including the factories, the 
farms and other natural resources, again 
as in Russia, there can be no adequate 
National Defense of America unless we 
pay substantially as we go and keep our 
financial house in order. Our financial 
house is now in the greatest of disorder. 
We are headed for financial destruction, as 
our distinguished Harry Flood Byrd has 
again and again warned during the past 
ten or twelve years. Yet the Nation goes 
merrily along, piling up the greatest debt 
in all history, and spending in peace times 
billions in excess of the amounts raised 
annually by means of very high taxes— 
as every person with an income well 
knows! 

But you do not have to take either the 
word of Senator Byrd or my word that 
unless we reduce public expenditures by 
ten to fifteen billion dollars each year 
until our national debt is reduced to a 
manageable amount, we, as a nation and 
as a people, will be in the greatest of 
distress with possible resort to slave labor 
and confiscation of property as in Soviet 
Russia. But, if all of the private property 
in the United States should be seized by 
the Federal Government and converted 
into cash at a fair price, the proceeds 
would not pay our present public debt! 

Let us take the word of Karl Marx, the 
high apostle, nay the Messiah, of the Com- 
munists. What has he said on the sub- 
ject? Simply that the easiest way to de- 
stroy any nation is to destroy its money 
and credit. Such nation will then be ripe 
for easy Soviet conquest. The Kremlin 
politburo is even now engaged in the 
destruction of the money and credit of 
America. 

How, you ask? By urging its satellite 
Communist countries to start wars and 
thus engage our armed forces, at tre- 
mendous cost to us in dollars and in man- 
power. By constant threats and _irrita- 
tions in Europe and again at great ex- 
pense to the American people to arm the 
European nations, furnish them with 
Marshall funds for rehabilitation, and 
maintain larger and larger military forces 
of our own on the continent of Europe. 
By causing unrest and uprisings in other 
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3 countries of the world, in Indonesia, Latin 
America and elsewhere. 

I could elaborate on this Soviet trap 
set for us. I may mention one additional 
aspect of this matter of the constant weak- 
ening of our defense through further 
pauperizing of the nation. This aspect is 
that well-organized minorities, principally 
in the overcrowded centers of population 
in some of the northern States, are con- 
_ stantly urging the politicians of their sec- 
tion in Congress to grant bigger and better 
_ social security, just a wee bit of socialized 
medicine and hospitalization to commence 
with, and more and more of the welfare 
state for the people, spelled with a little 
_ “p”, but ultimately meaning the leaders 
_ of such minorities who are seeking more 
and more power over you and all other 
Americans. 

Right now, the dollar, as we know it 
today, is worth less than half what it was 
worth some 16 years ago. Or, to state it 
F another way, our dollar of today will buy 
less than half as much as it bought 16 
years or so ago and the time will surely 
come, unless we mend our ways, when it 
will be worth no more than the Continental 
Dollar which was so worthless that a new 
nation had to come into being under the 
Constitution of the United States with an 
entirely new system of public finance. 

oe There is hope. All is not lost. It will 
not be lost, and America will be restored, 
se if we women will become so strongly 
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aroused that there will be more people 
of a high patriotic type sent to Congress. 
There is no group of women better fitted 
to be the spearhead of such a movement 
than the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. They could, and doubtless would, 
enlist all other patriotic organizations and 
thereby control the balance of voting 
power in the nation. 

As one small D. A. R. member, I hope 
that we shall soon place our national 
house in order, secure adequately-trained 
troops for our armed forces, sufficient 
modern weapons for them to use, drive 
the Communists and national enemies 
from our midst or render them entirely 
impotent, reorganize our foreign policies, 
and place our national finances on a thor- 
oughly sound basis. Not until all this has 
been done can it be said that our National 
Defense is adequate. 

The great “if” and the great risk in all 
this is whether our enemies will give us 
two more years and will our public fi- 
nances be but little worse than they are 
now. This city and its environs have 
been the birthplace of great men who have 
trod its streets in the service of the Na- 
tion. The granddaughters of such men 
can not be less patriotic and determined. 
You can be the leaven for similar groups 
in the other States. 


Will you be that leaven for the women © 


throughout Ameri ap 


py. AMERICAN. adie Day of the 
= Americas—will be observed April 14, 
according to annual custom, to bring to 
_ mind the spirit of peace, justice, independ- 
ence, unity and cooperation which joins 
_ the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
and to stress their political, economic and 
cultural ties. 

April 14 was selected for Pan American 
_ Day because on that date in 1890 repre- 
_ sentatives of the American Republics, meet- 
ing in Washington in the First Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, 
_ passed the resolution creating the Inter- 


_ national Union of the American Republics. 
- Today this Union is known as the Organ- 


ization of American ‘The Pan 

American Union Building in Washington, 

central office and headquarters of the Or- 

arog is the neighbor of D. A. R. 
eadquarters. 

Pan American Day originated in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union in 1930. All the 
American Republics responded to the idea. 
This year’s observance will be especially 
significant, in view of the international 
situation which makes it important for the 
Western World to remain united in peace, 
security and cooperation. Material for ap- 
propriate programs may be obtained from 
the Section of Special Events, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington 6,D.C. 
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Soldiers the 


HE Marine sergeant stretched out help- 

less on a frozen hillside in Korea had 
only another hour to live, according to 
past precepts of military surgery. Suffer- 
ing from an abdominal wound, he could 
scarcely be expected to pull through the 
ordeal of evacuation over miserable roads 
in a jolting truck. 

But the time was 1950, fortunately, so 
that the story has another and happier 
ending. This Marine and 4,675 other cas- 
ualties were evacuated by air from De- 
cember 1 to 6. This was but one of many 
dramatic chapters in the fighting with- 
drawal of the First Marine Division from 
the Chosin Reservoir to Hamhung along 
with elements of three United States Army 
battalions and a small contingent of Brit- 
ish Marines—a modern anabasis recalling 
the retreat in which Xenophon’s Ten Thou- 
sand cut their way through Oriental foes 
to the sea. 

It is a safe conjecture that scores of 
Leathernecks, wounded in Korea, owe their 
lives today to evacuation by air. Such 
Marine techniques are not born of impulse 
and sired by sudden inspiration. The 
Marines have always had to think or die, 
literally speaking. Their 175-year history 
is loaded to the muzzle with occasions 
when outweighed Marines had to fight 
with an idea, the most potent of all weap- 
ons, or be crushed under sheer human ton- 
nage. 

From C-47’s and helicopters in Korea 
to the cocked hats of the American Revo- 
lution may sem a long jump, yet the 
Marines of 1776 set the tradition of com- 
ing up with new ideas to outthink as well 
as outfight the enemy. Amphibious op- 
erations were not new even in the days of 
the Hellenes and Romans, who also had 
their Marines. But the Leathernecks 
fighting for independence saw their unique 
mission in such attacks soon after the Con- 
tinental Congress authorized the first units 


The Marines Have a Glorious 175-Year Past 
Because They Are Always Looking Ahead . 
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in a resolution of November 10, 1775. 
The following March Captain Samuel 
Nicholas carried out an amphibious land- 
ing for the capture of enemy munitions in 
the Bahamas. This was but the forerun- 
ner of many other ship-to-shore YF 
including the single occasion when Con- 
tinentals set foot on English soil—John 
Paul Jones’s raid on Whitehaven in 1778. 

Continental Marines were meanwhile 
working out another mission in the delivery 
of accurate fire from the topmasts in sea 
fights. Here again is an instance of the 
Leathernecks giving a new twist to an old 
idea. One of the most decisive factors in 
the moonlight duel between the Serapis 
and Bonhomme Richard was the superi- 
ority of the American small-arms fire de- 
livered from the tops by Marines. They 
also tossed grenades down the hatches, one 
of which blew up a powder chest and 
demoralized the enemy to the point of sur- 
render. 

After the Revolution came the first of 
those post-war periods that are as worthy 
of notice as the hot actuality of combat. 
What any force accomplishes in war is 
largely predetermined by its resistance to 
decay in such interludes, and the Marines 
have not had much. leisure in their first 
175 years to lapse into mental stagnation. 
Putting it another way, the Marines have 
made an estimated 280 landings on foreign 
shores, many of them during intervals 
when the nation as a whole was at peace. 
Thus the well known lines from the Corps 
hymn contain as much truth as poetry: 


“We have fought in every clime and place 
Where we could take a gun . 


Not until 1798 did Congress give the 
Marine Corps a new permanent lease on 
life by establishing a Navy Department. 
The Marines were back in action that same 
year. An undeclared naval war against 
Revolutionary France followed by punitive 
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expeditions against the Barbary pirates 
_ kept the Corps occupied until 1805. Some 
_ bright traditions were created under the 
_ Naval officers Preble and Decatur on the 
_ shores of Tripoli, and other Marines dis- 
- tinguished themselves as usual in the top- 


a masts of sea fights. 


The Marines, of course, participate. in 
most of the famous sea duels of the “sec- 
ond war of independence.” They had a 
_ share in Captain David Porter’s amazing 
Pacific cruise, and they gave a good ac- 
count of themselves in the battle of Lake 
Erie. It is not so well known that the 
_ Corps had already set a tradition of fight- 
ing as infantry and artillery along with 


_ Army troops in land battles. 


This sphere of usefulness may be dated 
back to that memorable Christmas night 

_ of 1776 when Washington crossed the Dela- 

_ ware. A few Pennsylvania Marines manned 
the armed row-galleys which harassed the 
Hessians at Burlington. Continental Ma- 
rines fought at Trenton on January 2, 1777. 
_ And when Washington slipped around to 
Cornwallis’s rear, Major Nicholas and his 


Marines helped to rout a British detach- 
ment the next morning in the battle of 
Princeton. 

In the War of 1812 small forces of Ma- 
 gines took a minor but gallant part in the 


invasions of Canada. At Bladensburg, 
after the flight of the militia, several hun- 


_ dred sailors and Marines held firm under 


_ the Navy’s Captain Josiah Barney. Three 
_ times the outnumbered little band was 
nearly enveloped and at last compelled to 
_ retire with heavy losses. Both Barney and 
_ Captain Samuel Miller of the Marines were 

_ wounded and captured by the invaders who 

_ praised their stand against hopeless odds. 
_ Only four months later the veterans of 
_ Wellington’s victories were given a trounc- 


Ps yi ing at New Orleans. On the day of battle 


_ Major Daniel Carmick and his Marines 
held a vital sector of breastworks along 
_ with Kentucky backwoodsmen, armed citi- 

zens, a few regulars and Lafitte’s pirates. 
The redcoats of the attacking column were 


: _ driven off the field with frightful losses, as 


every schoolboy learns, while General An- 
_ drew Jackson’s rag, tag and bobtail suf- 
- fered only negligible casualties. 

_ The War of 1812 had taught harsh les- 
sons in unpreparedness to all branches of 
_ the service. But the appointment in 1820 


of an able administrator as Commandant 


was a great gain for the Marines. In ad- 
dition to being the Corps’ first general 
officer, Archibald Henderson left an un- 
equalled record for tenure of this office by 
remaining on the job nearly 39 years. He 
was no desk-bound warrior, and in 1836 
he took personal command of a regiment 
of Marines ordered to Alabama to put 
down a Creek uprising. 

The hospitality shown by the Corps 
to new ideas was demonstrated when some 
of the men were issued the recently in- 
vented Hall breechloading rifle. One bat- 
talion proceeded by chartered steamships 
from Philadelphia to Charleston, then fin- 
ished the journey over the longest stretch 
of railroad in the country. This may well 
have been the most extensive use of these 
new means of transportation ever made 
for military purposes at this early date. 

Some thankless even if needful tasks 
have fallen to the lot of the Marines, and 
the Seminole War of 1837-1841 combined 
the utmost in hardship with a minimum of 
glory. One punitive expedition followed 
another in the swamps and pine barrens 
until Henderson’s men penetrated as far 
south as Key West. The death losses of 
Army and Marine personnel were stag- 
gering in proportion to numbers engaged, 
yet the chief gain of the dreary and in- 
conclusive struggle was the training for 
the Mexican War a few years later. 

Many a hard-fought action by land and 
sea awaited before the Marines reached 
the Halls of Montezuma. One detach- 
ment pushed up the Rio Grande in small 
boats to join the first soldiers of General 
Zachary Taylor’s army to invade Mexico. 
Other Marines stormed ashore at Alvarado, 
Tampico and Vera Cruz in amphibious at- 
tacks. An entire regiment made the march 
to Mexico City with General Winfield 
Scott’s army and distinguished itself in 
the storming of Chapultepec and the other 
hard-fought actions leading up to the cap- 
ture and occupation of the enemy capital. 

Less noted but no less noteworthy are 
the feats of comrades meanwhile in Cali- 
fornia. Marine operations have often had 
a diplomatic as well as military flavor, 
and more than one officer has acted as an 
informal plenipotentiary in time of need. 
The Leathernecks of the squadron in Cali- 
fornia, carrying out secret instructions, 
soon found themselves involved in a tan- 
gled web of revolution and counter-revolu- 
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tion varied by marches, sieges and com- 
bats. But the stakes were rich in an ac- 
tion which smacked of melodrama; and 
it is perhaps fitting that the winning of 
California for the United States should 
have been a story worthy of Hollywood. 

Manifest Destiny burgeoned over four 
continents during the ensuing decade, with 


hand on the African slave coast, and the 
Marines intervened in Nicaragua for the 
first time in 1852. There were other 
landings in Argentina, Uruguay and Para- 
guay, and there were brisk Indian fights 
near the raw town of Seattle on Puget 
Sound. 

After this adventuresome decade, it is 


MARINES UNDERGO MANY TYPES OF COMBAT TRAINING 


the Marines planting the seeds of Yankee 
commerce on alien shores. The Marines 
were with Perry in Japan, and the Marines 
persuaded the Chinese to take a more in- 
dulgent view of American trade after 
storming the forts of Canton. The Ma- 
rines landed in the Fiji Islands, the 
Marines soon had the situation well in 


can war of the century. 


a paradox that the Corps which took such 
a large part in small fights should have 
had so modest a role in the greatest Ameri- 
Units raised by 
States were the rule from 1861 to 1865, 
so that the Marines and regular Army saw 
little expansion. A Marine battalion took 


part at Bull Run, and Marines fought on 
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tes deck of of 1900, were in the vanguard of the in- 
ternational troops which stormed the 


Merrimac sent that wooden ship to the walled cities of Tientsin and Peking. 
i After the brief war new tasks awaited in 


bottom. Leathernecks had a share in 

__ Farragut’s victory at New Orleans as well Cuba, Panama, China and the Philippines. 
as his expedition against Mobile, and they A Corps which had never exceeded 3,000 
; men in its first century was expanded to 


participated in the capture of the Ala- 
- bama and the assault on Fort Fisher. three times that number in 1914, when 


But for the most part the war was a pe- 
riod of guard duty for both the Union 
and Confederate Marines. 

_ The post-war period has a familiar as- 

_ pect to Americans who were bewildered 

by the tactical changes of 1945. For it 


intervention in Mexico led to a contested 
landing at Vera Cruz and some vigorous 
street fighting. It is noteworthy that a 
brigade took part in this action and re- 
mained in occupation for six months. 


The years of World War I found the 


Corps carrying on what amounted to two 
separate wars—the operations of a Ma- 
rine infantry brigade on the Western 
Front, and the occupation of Cuba, Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. Naturally 
the fighting in France attracted the most 
notice, and the Leathernecks of Belleau 


was no less disturbing in 1865 to find 
the military past swept away by the in- 
ventions of the clamoring new Machine 
Age. At least the Marine Corps had a 

better opportunity than other branches of 
the service to try out some of the new 


weapons. 

In 1871 the Leathernecks had their first 
- adventure in Korea when trained combat 
teams of skirmishers landed with the sup- 
port of howitzers and naval guns. Using 
the new breech-loading rifles issued the 
year before, they led bluejacket landing 
parties in storming two forts and a citadel. 
A total of 232 brass cannon captured in 
these attacks is evidence of the strength of 
_ works defended by swarms of fanatical 
Orientals. 

_ There were many other Marine land- 
ings from 1865 to 1898—landings in 
Egypt and Japan, in China and Chile, in 
_ Haiti and Panama and Mexico. Custom 
had already sanctioned the tacit assump- 
tion that the Marines, as transitory Naval 
forces, could land on foreign soil with- 
out the implication of hostilities and per- 
manent occupation normally associated 
with an invading army. This character- 
_ istic of Naval forces explains the occa- 
sional employment of Marines in diplo- 
matic “incidents” short of war. 

_ During the Spanish-American War a 
battalion of Marines landed with its own 
artillery to seize a coaling and supply base 
on Guantanamo Bay for Rear Admiral 
_ William P. Sampson’s squadron. At Ca- 
_ vite, Guam, Manila Bay and Santiago the 
_ Marines gave a good account of them- 
selves, and a regiment fought in the jungle 
combats of the Philippine Insurrection 
from 1898 to 1902. Other Marine units, 
engaged meanwhile in the Boxer Rebellion 


Wood, Soissons and Blanc Mont deserved 
all their fame. They demonstrated that 
the rifleman had not yet been superseded 
by the machine gunner, and the Germans 
concluded that the Fifth and Sixth Ma- 
rines were shock troops of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that their deeds 
should have outshone the feats of com- 
rades carrying out difficult assignments 
meanwhile in tropical islands. Interven- 
tion in Cuba dated back to 1906, and our 
right of mediation in Latin-American af- 
fairs, based on a liberal interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, was extended to the 
Dominican Republic in 1911 and Haiti in 
1915. 

Means of communications in the last two 
islands were so primitive that the ground 
forces had to depend on planes for re- 
connaissance, supply and pickup of mes- 
sages. The Marine airmen met these early 
tests ably, since two officers had been 
among the nation’s pioneers of military 
aviation in 1912. In France the Marine 
fliers kept in as close touch with the 
ground forces as current means of signal- 
ing would permit, and they experimented 
with air-drops of supplies. Other tactics 
of World War II had their inception in 
Haiti before 1920, when Corps aviators 
developed a gliding attack in cooperation 
with infantry which foreshadowed the dive- 
bombing of two decades later. 


(Continued on page 366 
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Do Americans Want the Genocide 


it 
N June 16, 1949, the President of the 
United States transmitted to the Sen- 
ate a proposed treaty—“Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide.” With the President’s 
message was a letter of transmittal from 
the State Department recommending the 
ratification of the treaty, which originated 
in the United Nations Human Rights Di- 
vision and was approved by the General 
Assembly. 

The Senate referred the proposed pee 
to its Foreign Relations Committee whic 
in turn appointed a sub-committee to study 
and report upon the proposal. After more 
than a year had passed no report had been 
made to the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Hearings have been held at which citizens 
and various groups expressed their opin- 
ions on the Convention. 

What is Genocide? The best answer to 
the question is found in the Genocide Con- 
vention itself as follows: 

“Article I. The contracting parties con- 
firm that Genocide, whether committed in 
time of peace or in time of war, is a crime 
under international law which they under- 
take to prevent and punish. 

“Article II. Genocide means any of the 
following acts committed with intent to 
destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
ethnical, racial or religious group, as such. 

(a) Killing members of the group; (b) 
causing serious bodily or mental harm to 
a member of the group; (c) deliberately 
inflicting on a group conditions of life 
calculated to bring about its physical de- 
struction in whole or in part; (d) impos- 
ing measures intended to prevent births 
within the group; (e) forcibly transfer- 
ring children of the group to another 
group.” 

The acts that shall be punishable under 
the Convention are as follows: 

“Article III. (a) Genocide; (b) con- 
spiracy to commit genocide; (c) direct and 
public incitement to commit genocide; (d) 


Convention Ratified? 


By Mary F. BarLey 


Yd be 


ast 


attempts to commit genocide; (e) com- 
plicity in genocide.” 

According to Article V, the contracting 
parties pledge themselves to enact legis- 
lation to give effect to the Genocide Con- 
vention and in particular to provide pen- 
alties for violations. The Convention re- 
quires twenty nations as signers or con- 
tracting parties before the treaty becomes 
effective. 

“Article VI. Trials shall be in the state 
where the act was committed or by an 
international tribunal as may have juris- 
diction with respect to those contracting 
parties as have accepted its jurisdiction.” 
A representative of the United States at 
the Sixth Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations at Paris 
October 14, 1948, gave this pledge to the 
other nations taking part: “The United 
States delegation intended, at a later stage, 
to show the need for the establishment of 
an appropriate international tribunal”— 
(Records of the Third Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Part 1, page 103; quoted 
in the Report of the Special Committee 
for Peace and Law through United Na- 


tions, page 12.) 


The ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention and the establishment of an inter- 
national tribunal would allow citizens of 
the United States to be sent outside of the 
United States for trial, to any place where 
the tribunal might be in session, for of- 
fenses committed in their own homes but 
claimed by an enemy to be an act of 
genocide. 

The United States appears to be the 
only nation in the world today which rati- 
fies treaties by only two-thirds of the 
Senators present, without consideration by 
the entire Congress. Only two-thirds of 
the Senators present—not two-thirds of 
the entire membership of the Senate—may 
ratify a treaty; and Article VI of the 
Constitution provides that it “shall be the 
supreme Law of the Land; and the Judges 
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in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or Laws of any 
_ State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
‘This point of a treaty becoming the su- 
_ preme law of the Land has been estab- 
lished by certain decisions rendered by 
the United States Supreme Court, notably 
the Migratory Bird Treaty, which was con- 
tested on constitutionality by Missouri. 
_ The protection of migratory birds may be 
- sufficient reason for treaty-making but it 
is regrettable that Mr. Justice Holmes did 
not clearly restrict his decision to that 
- fact. Had he done so, the Migratory 
Bird Treaty could not now be used as a 
precedent for international negotiations by 
_ the Executive branch of the United States 
Government concerning civil rights of 
_ American citizens. Someone has said that 
the Migratory Bird Treaty “made a lot 
of law.” Domestic questions always have 
been solely within the jurisdiction of this 
country. 

The American people know little or 
nothing of the Genocide Convention and 
what its ratification means in their do- 
mestic affairs. The main point before the 
citizens in this matter is whether or not we 
are going to allow the Constitution of the 
United States to be superseded by interna- 
- tional laws and our State and County laws 
We can either 
_ amend the Constitution to protect our State 
_ and County laws or we can refuse to be a 
_ party to the Convention. 

As it is generally understood, genocide 
means mass killing of people by hundreds 
or thousands, as was done by the Germans 
and Russians for racial, religious or na- 
tional objections to groups, but it can 
mean the killing of one individual. There 
is no provision or denouncement in the 
Convention of genocide or mass destruc- 
tion of peoples by governments. The 
_ present Convention would in no way pre- 
_ vent the crime of genocide as practiced 
_ behind the Iron Curtain. 

_ Certain authorities on international law 
- point out that even though those countries 
_ have ratified the Convention there is no 
_ way to bring legal or moral charges against 
them as their justification for killing of 
_ people is on the grounds that they are 
enemies of the state, and that the Con- 


vention in its present form protects them. 


Thus the hopes of the decent people of the 


ae: 
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world for an international law that would 
forever ban the practice of genocide are 
frustrated at the very outset by the Con- 
vention itself. 

There will be a number of treaties com- 
ing from the United Nations for the United 
States to ratify and how many of our 
rights and freedoms we will be expected to 
give up in order to meet on a common level 
with many other nations is something no 
one can foretell. The American people 
should understand what can happen to 
their rights by the ratification of various 
proposed treaties and at least be allowed 
to express their willingness to go into a 
World Government and not find they are 
in it by the invalidation of State laws. 
And if American citizens think it is un- 
likely to happen to their State laws they 
should stop and consider that it has al- 
ready happened in California where a 
three-judge District Court of Appeal de- 
clared the Alien Land Law invalid be- 
cause the United States is a signer of the 
United Nations Charter and the universal 
declaration of human rights. 

The California Alien Land Law was 
passed in 1920 and prohibited the owner- 
ship of property in the State by persons 
ineligible for citizenship. Regardless of 
opinions on the ownership of land by 
aliens, it was a California law which the 
Court held was superseded by the United 
Nations Charter and ruled that the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights “Im- 
plements and Emphasizes the Purposes 
and Aims of the. United Nations and its 
Charter.” 

The American people had better watch 
their step or they are going to be slipped 
into World Government before they realize 
it, and that is exactly what can happen by 
ratification of the Genocide Convention 
treaty. 

What is going to happen to American 
Immigration Laws? The declaration says 
that everyone has the right to seek and en- 
joy in other countries asylum from per- 
secution (Articles 13-14). 

If the United States Supreme Court 
upholds the California Court ruling we 
may expect other laws affecting our do- 
mestic affairs to be nullified. This is a 
long step towards world government. Do 
we want it? 
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Lincoln Memorial 


University 


By Mary Weeks LAMBETH 


Y get at the junction of three States, 
Tennessee, Virginia and Kentucky, 
at Harrogate, Tennessee, is located Lin- 
coln Memorial University. This institu- 
tion of learning was chartered February 
12, 1897, as a memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln. It absorbed a small academy, known 
as the “Harrow School,” which was begun 
by a southern mountain missionary in 
1890. 

In the words of the charter, the purpose 
of the institution is “to make education 
possible to the children of the humble 
common people of America among whom 
Lincoln was born.” The University em- 
phasizes its Christian training but is non- 
denominational. 

The student body consists of about 550 
students, 85 percent of whom are drawn 
from Tennessee and the adjacent States 
of Kentucky and Virginia, with many 
from more distant locations—twenty-two 
States being represented. 

The institution is a four-year Liberal 
Arts College, is accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges, and is a mem- 
ber of other national educational asso- 
ciations. The courses lead to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science. Pre-professional courses are 
given in medicine, nursing, law, engineer- 


ing, business administration, and home 
economics. Special emphasis is given to 
courses in history, civics, citizenship, and 
social sciences. 

Paramount in the college training is the 
patriotic nature of the institution, the 
Lincoln ideal, and the Lincoln spirit which 
dominates all of the activities. The in- 
stitution has an extensive Lincoln library 
and collection, which ranks with the four 
greatest collections in the United States. 
This is the only public Lincoln library 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line 

A full-year course in Lincoln and the 
Civil War period is taught in the Depart- 
ment of History, and has become’ one of 
the most popular features for juniors and 
seniors. 

The total charges for tuition, board, 
room and fees are $561. Many students 
earn a good share of this amount and about 
15 percent are assisted by scholarship 
grants. It is the policy of the President 
and the governing board that no worthy 
student be allowed to drop out of school 
for lack of a way is 
found to help such continue his education. 
Some students have practically no money 
—some pay about one-half and 50 per- 
cent pay all of their expenses. 

The students represent the strong virile 
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TENNESSEE D. A. R. HALL 


type of unspoiled American youth and 
have proved a great asset to their own and 
other communities, as after graduating 
many teach, especially in mountain en- 
vironments, thus lifting the whole com- 
munities in which they live. 

Among the physical assets of the Uni- 
versity is a farm of about 1,000 acres, a 
beautiful campus of 70 acres, 18 major 
buildings for school purposes and about 
40 buildings for faculty residences, college 
and farm activities. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Lincoln Memorial is its President, Dr. 
Robert Lee Kincaid. Born on a farm in 


North Georgia, with a Confederate grand- 
father, it is significant that he, with the 
name of Lee, should be selected as presi- 
dent of a University memorializing Abra- 


ham Lincoln. He is the first President 
who is an alumnus of this school, receiv- 
ing his degree in three years of study. He 
served as Executive Vice-President of this 
institution for ten years before becoming 
President and prior to that he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 

Dr. Kincaid has added much interest 
to the location of this school through his 
recently-published book, “The Wilderness 
Trail.” The trek of the western emigrants 
through Cumberland Gap, practically with- 
in sight of this location, has added ro- 
mance to this University. Because of his 
interest in Lincoln: and his position as 
President of the University which bears 
his name and as director of the Lincoln 


Library located at the University, Dr, 
Kincaid was invited to be among those 
present when the Lincoln letters were 
opened a few years ago in the Library of 
Congress. 

Some years ago the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion became so interested in the work of 
Lincoln Memorial University that they 
placed it upon their list of Approved 
Schools. 

One requirement of this approval is that 
it be an institution in which the student 
is able to contribute toward his educa- 
tion through his own efforts and work. 

Miss Katharine Matthies, of Connecticut, 
a former National D. A. R. Chairman for 
Approved Schools, has contributed a build- 
ing known as the “D. A. R. Matthies 
Creamery.” 

Mrs. Marion Munson, also of Connecti- 
cut, donated the “Munson House of Home 
Management,” in the name of the D. A. R. 
and in memory of her husband. 

Another D. A. R. building is the boys’ 
dormitory, donated by the Tennessee 
D. A. R. and completed in 1919. 

At a recent State Conference Tennessee 
voted $800 towards repairs of this build- 
ing and began a “student loan scholar- 
ship,” to be added to gradually and ad- 
ministered by the University. 

Last April one of the dormitories at Lin- 
coln Memorial was almost destroyed by 
fire. It is hoped that funds can be raised 
to repair it. 

The University has conferred Honorary 
Degrees upon several of our Presidents 
General in recognition of their interest 
and support. 

We feel that Lincoln. Memorial is in 
every way worthy: of the support which 
the National Society has given it. This 
is greatly appreciated by the University 
and by the Tennessee D. A. R., and we 
look forward to a larger opportunity to 
serve the youth of our mountain country. 


Mrs. Edna Waugh (Charles D.) Townsend, genealogist, of West Hartford, 
Conn., sends an anecdote to add to our D. A. R. Humor. She says that years ago 
most of the members of the Society known by her mother were of “old ladies’ 
home age.” She was living in Missouri when she first joined’the D. A. R. and 
wrote to tell her mother. The latter’s comment was, “But, Edna, you aren’t old 
enough yet . . . wait until you are an old lady.” 
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ESTORATION of one of the oldest and 
most historic churches in the country 
is being planned by the small congregation 
in Calvert County, Maryland, which rec- 
ognized the importance of saving for pos- 
terity All Saints Episcopal Church at 
Sunderland, established as one of the 
original parishes in Maryland. 

In 1949 the Bishop of Maryland sent 
its present rector, the Rev. John Owens, 
to All Saints for the summer to ascertain 
whether the church should be closed. The 
twenty families which comprise its parish 
pledged enough for a permanent minister 
and the expenses of the church. More- 
over, they accepted the task of repairing 
and restoring the attractive structure, 
which is located about 40 miles from 
Washington, D. C., on the Solomons Is- 
land Road, one of the main highways to 
the Maryland beaches. 

As a phase of their campaign to raise 
$40,000, tobacco was contributed during 
the past season and was auctioned off, net- 
ting $2,000. This was an act of “history 
repeating itself,” in that tobacco was used 
for support of the church in the early 
days. 

An “Act for the Service of Almighty 
God and the Establishment of the Protes- 
tant Religion within the Province” was 
passed by the Assembly at St. Mary’s in 
1692. It provided that Counties be laid 
out into parishes and that each County 
Sheriff collect a tax of 40 pounds of to- 
bacco for every taxable person, this tax 
to be used to build and maintain churches 
or chapels. 

Established in 1654 as one of the earliest 
Counties, Calvert County was divided into 
six hundreds, each being a division of 
land containing 100 families. During 
1693 it was divided into four parishes: 
Christ Church, All Saints, St. Paul’s and 
All Faiths. The latter two were across the 
Patuxent River. 

All Saints Parish included all the land 
north of Hunting Creek. Its first Vestry 
was elected in February, 1693. Its first 
church building, a log structure, was 
erected between 1693 and 1694, just north- 
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By JEANNETTE H. PRAETORIUS 


aints Church 


east of the present edifice. The site of an 
acre of land was donated by Thomas Kemp 
from property known as “Kemp’s Desire” 
and was described as “on the cross-road of 
Severn Ridge path and the road leading to 
Coxtown.” The church was enlarged by 
the addition of 15 feet in 1703, and for 
70 years, with frequent repairs, it was used. 

The present church was started in 1774, 
under the rectorship of the Rev. Thomas 
John Clagett, later the first Bishop to be 
consecrated on American soil. Although 
its cost is not known, an old document 
dated May 2, 1777, directed the Calvert 
County Sheriff to pay the contractors “the 
money and tobacco which was levied at 
last November Court,” since they had com- 
pleted the building satisfactorily. 

Two stories high, 60 feet long and 50 
feet wide, the church has brick walls which 
‘are fine examples of round-arch paneling, 
covered with ancient ivy. Its windows are 
the original clear glass. The old paneled 
galleries remain on the sides. Its old 
pew doors remain. Outside huge Cana- 
dian hemlocks shade two direct entrances 
to the main aisles leading to the paneled 

ws. 

Fire destroyed some of the old records, 
but those which are extant furnish a fas- 
cinating picture of the early Maryland 
church. They disclose many business af- 
fairs for which the Vestrymen were re- 
sponsible. They had to collect the taxes 
in their respective districts or pay them 
themselves. They were fined 50 pounds 
of tobacco if they missed a Vestry meet- 


(Continued on page 359) 
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and Week i in Virginia 


Wen Garden Week in Virginia opens 
on April 21, the center of attention 


will be “Kenmore,” exquisite Colonial man- 
sion located in Fredericksburg, Va. For 
on that date this home, which was built 
in 1752 by the Revolutionary patriot, Col. 
Fielding Lewis, for his bride, Betty, only 
sister of George Washington, and today is 
authentically furnished, will “come to life” 
with the presentation of “The Kenmore 
Heritage,” a series of unique dramatic 
episodes. 

Perpetuated since their first production 
in 1947, “The Kenmore Heritage” is a 
dramatic presentation of significant, his- 
toric events which actually took place in 
the very rooms at Kenmore in which they 
are now re-enacted by costumed citizens 
of the town, a number of whom are de- 
scendants of Kenmore’s original owners. 

Hours for presentation of “The Kenmore 
Heritage” on April 21 will be from 10 A.M. 
to noon and from 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. Guests 


are shown through the mansion in groups 


of 15, guided by girls in Colonial cos- 
tumes. A unique method has been evolved 
for showing guests through with a mini- 
mum amount of waiting. Spectators are 
guided through the mansion on a ribbon— 
each person’s place designated by a knot. 
Cues are picked up from the script for one 
group to leave a room; the next to enter, 

A tour of the mansion takes 30 minutes, 
after which guests are invited into the old 
kitchen, a separate “dependency,” and here 
are served by a colored mammy tea and 
gingerbread made from the recipe used by 
Mary, the mother of Washington, when she 
entertained the Marquis de Lafayette in 
the New World. 

This year, marked by international 
chaos, it is hoped that a record-breaking 
crowd will view these scenes which are rich 
in the traditions upon which America is 
built. 

Fredericksburg is located on Highway 
Route No. 1, halfway between Washington, 
D. C., and Richmond, Va. 


Slides of Headquarters 


SET of 40 kodachrome slides in colors 
portraying exterior and interior views 
of our National Society’s Headquarters in 
Washington is now ready for distribution. 
At the request of Mrs. James B. Patton, 
President General, they were made as a 
project of the State Society of the District 
of Columbia, through the State Program 
Committee, Mrs. Virginia Lambert, Chair- 
man. 

Recommended for D. A. R. programs of 
all kinds, the slides portray our buildings 
and offices in an attractive way. It takes 
about 20 minutes to show them, on a slide 
projector for kodachrome slides, 35 mm., 
with a medium-sized portable screen. The 
projector and screen may be borrowed from 
photo supply if are not 


available locally for D. A. R. program use. 

These slides with a metal container may 
be purchased for $12.00. Descriptive text 
will be sent with each set. Several State 
Societies have already placed their orders. 
In order that distribution may be expedited 
within the States, it is suggested that the 
State Societies, if possible, purchase the 
sets. 

If preferred, the slides may be rented, 
at a fee of $1.50. Heavy scheduling will 
require prompt return. 

Orders for either purchase or rental 
should be placed with Mrs. LeRoy F. 
Hussey, National Chairman, Program Com- 
mittee, 1776 D Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer General. 
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y my work with you I find so often that 
some of you do not call the various offi- 
cers and meetings by their correct names 
or titles, so in order that all may be spoken 
of in their proper terms they are listed 
herewith. 

The National Society holds, annually, a 
meeting which is called the Continental 
Congress, not just Congress, for when the 
one word is used it sounds as if you were 
speaking of the Congress of the United 
States. Those members that the Chapters 
elect to attend these meetings are called 
delegates and not representatives which is 
the common term used in political bodies. 
This applies also to the alternates a Chapter 
elects. 

In speaking about our organization mem- 
bers do not call them “D. A. Rs.” So 
far the United States has had but one 
revolution, therefore the letter “R” does 
not have an “S” tacked on to the Revolu- 
tion. We are the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The officers of the National Society have 
the word “General” attached to each office. 
It is the President General, the First Vice 
President General, and so on. Their offi- 
cial title does not have a hyphen between 
the words President and General. Our 
President General is never called the Na- 
tional President, as are the presidents of 
many national organizations. 

The Board of the Society is called the 
National Board of Management, and not 
the Executive Board, for the word “Execu- 
tive” in our set-up is applied to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The official title for your State work is 
the State Organization, which meets an- 
nually in a State Conference, and not in 
a Convention. The officers of your State 
Organization have the word “State” before 
each officer’s title. Some of the States 
that have a large membership deem it nec- 
essary to have a State Executive Committee 
as well as the State Board of Management. 

Chapters hold annual meetings, but the 
officers of a Chapter do not have any word 
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either before or after their names. If 
your State By-Laws and your Chapter By- 
Laws do not carry the correct titles, kindly 
amend your By-Laws at the next meeting 
of your State Conference, as well as your 
Chapter By-Laws as soon as possible. 

Many communications come to me ad- 
dressed to the Parliamentarian General, 
which is incorrect, for my position is called 
the National Parliamentarian. 

In the model By-Laws for Chapters in 
the Handbook the Board is called the 
Executive Board, which consists of the 
officers. But many large Chapters elect 
Directors too, or a certain number of mem- 
bers-at-large who generally serve as the 
chairmen of standing committees. When 
this is done the Chapter calls its Board 
the Chapter Board of Management, and 
has besides this Board an Executive Com- 
mittee consisting of the officers, which 
group is subject to the Chapter Board of 
Management, reporting to the Board, and 
not to the Chapter. 

QUESTION. Our Chapter is amending 
its By-Laws, and we would like to know 
when they are printed should the original 
Article and Section be printed and then 
the amendments that have been adopted? 

ANSWER. No, it is not necessary to 
‘print the originals, just the Articles and 
Sections as they have been amended. Don’t 
try to follow the pattern of printing as is 
done in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

QUESTION. If there are several appli- 
cants to be voted on at a Chapter meeting, 
should each one be voted upon separately, 
or may all the names be placed on one 
ballot, and the members mark that ballot 
according to their choice? 

ANSWER. Either method is legal, but 
if your members prefer a certain way, then 
have a standing rule to govern how the 
applicants shall be elected. This is not 
something of such great importance that 
it should be tates ta the By-Laws, just 
a standing rule to control it is all that 
should be required. 
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QUESTION. If the Recording Secretary 
is out of town for quite awhile, should the 
Secretary pro tem write the minutes in the 
permanent record book? 

ANSWER. The Recording Secretary 
pro tem should write the minutes of each 
meeting in the record book, for minutes 
kept on loose sheets of paper are often 
misplaced and the record of that meeting 
lost. 


QUESTION. Is it necessary to have 
more than two endorsers for an applicant? 
ANSWER. No, two endorsers are all 
that are required by the National Society. 


QUESTION. Who must pay the regis- 
tration fee at a State Conference? 

ANSWER. Read article X, Section 3, 
of the By-Laws of the National Society and 
be guided accordingly, as everything is 
plainly stated there. 


QUESTION. Our Chapter By-Laws state 
that the Regent shall appoint all commit- 
tees, so does a member have the right to 
say she wishes a certain committee ap- 
pointed, and name the members she desires 
to be the committee? 

ANSWER. If the By-Laws state that this 
is one of the duties of the Regent, then a 
member does not have the privilege of 
naming the members of any committee. 
Committees in a Chapter are usually those 
that the Chapter may authorize, or as the 
State Conference and the National Society 
may require. But the right to demand a 
certain committee be appointed and to 
name who shall compose the committee is 
not the privilege of any member. Things 
of this nature must follow the procedure 
set down in the By-Laws of the Chapter; 
besides the Chapter Board is the place to 
initiate new work and after it has been 
presented to and discussed by the Board 
the question may be recommended to the 
Chapter for action. 


QUESTION. We will have several offi- 
cers of the National Society as guests at 
our State Conference and would like to 
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know which one of them should be intro- 
duced first? 

ANSWER. The highest ranking officer 
should be presented first. If all of these 
guests are to bring greetings they should 
be informed before their arrival how much 
time will be allotted to each one. While 
all members of any State Conference enjoy 
and feel honored to have several National 
Officers attend, it should be remembered 
that these meetings are just what the name 
denotes, a Conference, and there should 
not be too many addresses. The members 
should have ample time for a discussion 
of their problems, and find out how others 
meet them. 

Now that most of our Chapters do con- 
form to the limited term for officers there 
are usually quite a number attending a 
State Conference for the first time so be 
sure to arrange your program so that these 
“First Timers” may share in it. 

Here is a question your parliamentarian 
is asking the State Regents. Do you have 
a rule limiting debate? If not, kindly 
adopt one, then nobody will be able to 
debate unendingly. 

Just a few more suggestions for your 
State Conference. Always have the elec- 
tion of officers early, then if there should 
be a tie vote necessitating another ballot 
the members will not have left. When elec- 
tions are left for the last session the mem- 
bers will ballot and hurry away, thinking 
of course their candidate has won, but those 
who have remained will probably have 
their candidate elected. Your Parliamen- 
tarian will not say elections are “tricky,” 
just that they sometimes are quite a sur- 
prise, so go prepared to stay until the very 
last minute. 

Delegates and alternates should occupy 
separate sections of the hall that the State 
Regent may easily see who are the voters. 
It is well for the chairman of standing com- 
mittees to sit with the alternates. If a 
standing vote must be taken there will be 
only one section where the voters are seated, 
and the count may be taken quickly. 


National—All Faiths—Sunday School Week will be observed April 9-15, under 
hoe Sad the annual sponsorship of the non-sectarian Laymen’s National Committee. This 


ae year’s theme will be, “Fight for Godliness against Godlessness, with a. Religious 


Defense Program.” 


Programs may be obtained gratis from Laymen’s National 
Committee, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN COMMITMENTS 
OVERNMENT “by the people” must 


be resumed if we are to remain an 
independent nation. Congress, which rep- 
resents the people, must resume the re- 
sponsibilities which the Constitution of the 
United States placed there. For a score 
of years, now,—almost a third of man’s 
allotted time on earth,—Congress has taken 
the easy way of disposing of matters of 
vital interest to the people of the United 
States in particular (and indirectly to all 
people) too often. Too often it has dele- 
gated its power to the Executive branch of 
government. It is to their shame that such 
a large part of the control of our nation 
has been given into the hands of so few. 
Yet it is not entirely their fault. While 
the organized minorities have let Congress 
know how they stand on issues before 
Congress, we, the great majority, have kept 
silent. 

Again Congress is faced with a momen- 
tous decision: Shall we commit ourselves 
now to send millions of American troops 
to help police Western Europe, when those 
countries and England have approximately 
three times the population we have? Eng- 
land and France have commitments in Asia, 
it is true; but how about our own commit- 
ments? How about our obligations to pro- 
tect the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, the 
Panama Canal Zone, our forces in Korea, 
the Philippine Islands, and our moral ob- 
ligations there? 

General Eisenhower has assured us that 
we never will be called upon to furnish 
more than a small part of the number of 


-military forces needed by Western Europe. 


But the Honorable Winston Churchill once 
said, “Give us the tools and we will finish 
the job.” Yet the large majority of troops 


National Defense 


National Chairman 


AND Frances B. (Mrs. James C.) Lucas 
Executive Secretary 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


on the Western Front at the close of World 
War II were American soldiers. Since © 
V. J. Day, in 1945, we have furnished 
billions of dollars in aid to England, — 
Greece and Turkey; and to the countries _ 
in Western Europe through the Marshall 
Plan. In pressing Congress in January, 
1948, to approve the European Recovery 
Plan, General Marshall claimed such a 
program would save us from becoming an 
armed camp. Yet today he and his Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, Mrs. Rosenberg, 
are pushing for just such an armed camp. _ 

General Eisenhower says the American 
foot soldier is the core of the North Atlan- 
tic Pact; but Secretary of State Acheson — 
once assured Congress that there was no 
expectation that the American foot soldier _ 
would be sent to defend European countries 
because of the North Atlantic Pact. 

No doubt all these assurances were given 
in good faith. Not for one minute do we 
mean to imply they were not. But is it — 
not well for Congress to take into consider- | 
ation the proven fallacy of previous claims 
made in the recent past? Is it not well — 
for the American people to weigh carefully 
any proposals for new international com- — 
mitments, and let Congress know how the — 
majority feel? Might it not be prudent to __ 
the extent of self-preservation to let 
Europe’s millions furnish their own troops 
to protect their soil, and leave Americans — 
free to protect our soil and our interests 
in the West Indies, the Panama Canal 
Zone, the Pacific and Alaska? 

This is not isolationism. In a strong — 
America, prepared to defend her interests 
ANYWHERE, unhampered by entangle- — 
ments lies the best hope for world peace. _ 


The cry of the Internationalists that md 


must protect all people everywhere, and f 
spend our resources to promote economic 
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development everywhere, if heeded much 
further, will have us stripped of our mili- 
tary protection and robbed of our eco- 
nomic controls. 

Yes, at the time of this writing, Congress 
is faced with a decision of world impor- 
tance. The great debate on Foreign Policy 
is taking place. Let us be thankful that 
Congress now is exercising its authority, 
under the Constitution, to make its own 
decisions, aided by information given it 
by men of exeprience, but not dominated 
by pressure from any other branch of 
our government. This is their responsi- 


bility. Prayers for their guidance should 
be offered by the American people. 
Katharine G. Reynolds. 


i 


= COLORADO RESCINDS 


Mrs. E. Thomas Boyd, State Chairman, 
National Defense, telegraphed this Com- 
mittee on February 6th, “Colorado off 
black list. Both Senate and House passed 
Memorial AGAINST world government.” 

The Daughters of Colorado have worked 
prodigiously. The fight is won for placing 
Colorado in the American column FOR 
the Constitution of the United States, FOR 
freedom with honor and under the dictates 
of none. Our sincere commendations in 
this hard-fought battle in a State where 
world government proponents had duped 
many fine people by evading the truth 
on the rights Americans would forfeit. 
Congratulations! 


TRANSFORMATION 


From dull inertia which seemed to en- 
velop many Americans suddenly a deep 
sense of personal responsibility and zealous 
inquiry into just what our Foreign Commit- 
ments are, who has made them and how 
long this country has promised to shoulder 
the debts of the United Nations and the 
so-called Democracies is now sweeping the 
United States. Are we too late? 

There should be NO SECRET AGREE- 
MENTS. As voting taxpayers who support 
our Government and place in office those 
whose salaries we pay, we should be well 
informed on every pact, treaty or agree- 
ment and on what the cost will be to 
AMERICANS. The glib word “billions” 
is too loosely used by those who have be- 
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come accustomed to speaking in such tre- 
mendous sums. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


A Sub-Committee headed by Senator 
Herbert O’Conor of Maryland, a member 
of the Committee on Expenditures, reveals 
a PARTIAL report of what a “world gov- 
ernment” may cost the United States in its 
scan of United Nations costs. 

As a result of its findings this Sub-Com- 
mittee OPPOSES THE CREATION OF 
ras NEW INTERNATIONAL AGEN. 
CIES; 

Recommends that the number of existing 
agencies be reduced because of “duplica- 
tion and overlapping;” and 

Proposes that all expenses of the United 


Nations and “other international organiza- 


tions” be reduced; and that other countries 
be required to meet a larger proportionate 
share of the costs of these “mutual under- 
takings.” 

Senator O’Conor, Democrat, plainly 
agrees with many economists and realists 
who face facts without cringing from truth, 
disputing the doctrine that a reckless dis- 
tribution of American money abroad may 
somehow “save the world.” 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAUCRACY 


Do you realize that through the United 
Nations and kindred ventures an enormous 
international bureaucracy is being devel- 
oped which is mainly SOCIALIST in pur- 
pose? These are supported BY THE TAX- 
PAYERS OF THIS FREE-ENTERPRISE 
NATION! Free enterprise has made us 
great and Socialism will bankrupt us. 


AMERICAN TAX MONEY 


From the Sub-Committee report: 

In 1939 we participated in TWENTY- 
THREE international agencies at a cost of 
$835,590. 

In fiscal year 1948 we belonged to 
FORTY-SEVEN “international activities” 
and our “memberships” cost us $144,629,- 
262. 

IN ONE YEAR—1948 to 1949—there 
was a “net increase” of $17,038,000 over 
the above figure. 

The total included $126,345,677 for the 
overhead of the United Nations and its af- 
filiates—not counting the “building loans” 
for a United Nations palace. The Inter- 
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national Refugee Organization alone cost 
$70,643,848. 

As Senator O’Conor points out, the 
United Nations and its satellites are now 
TAX COLLECTORS from the AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. They adopt budgets, and they 
assess us for contributions. 

As only ONE MEMBER OUT OF 
SIXTY, WE ARE PAYING HALF OF THE 
TOTAL COSTS. 


ARE WE BUSY? 


In the year ended June 30, 1949, repre- 
sentatives from the United States attended 
258 international conferences, requiring 
SIX THOUSAND separate meetings in all 
parts of the world. Anything so bulky 
and undirected as this agglomeration of 
internationalism is a monstrous and un- 
manageable absurdity. 

If the Federal Government did not carry 
on these pet projects, which are buying us 
no friends, the State, County and City 
governments could raise local taxes to 
build schools, pay teachers higher salaries, 
and generally improve this great United 
States of America for us who pay these 
taxes. 


COVENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


This is sometimes called the Universal 
Bill of Human Rights and has been adopted 
by the United Nations. There is this pro- 
vision: “Freedom to manifest one’s reli- 
gion or beliefs shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are pursuant to law and are 
reasonable and necessary to protect public 
safety, order, health or morals or the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of others.” 

Our system as stated in the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States is: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peacefully 
to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

Yet a group appointed by the United 
Nations is now engaged in defining the 
“press”. Is the United Nations now going 
to decide what shall be printed for Ameri- 
cans to read? 
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DON’T FORGET, THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS CHARTER IS A TREATY WHICH 
WE HAVE ADOPTED AND A TREATY 
IS THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND 
UNDER OUR OWN CONSTITUTION. 
Already, in California the State law has 
been overruled. 


22nd AMENDMENT 


"This limits a President of the United 
‘States to two terms. As of February 23rd., 
34 States had ratified this Amendment,— 
Georgia, on the 16th of February, by a vote — 
of 40 to 1 in the Senate and 110 to 1 alee 
the House; Tennessee ratified on February _ 
20th by a vote of 65 to 15 in the House 
and 24 to 6 in the Senate; Texas became - 
the 33rd. State to ratify; and North Caro- 
lina the 34th. 


Reports indicate that several 
States will ratify before their legislative 


sessions adjourn, making a minimum of 

States. 
As the incumbent, President Truman 

would be eliminated from the limitation. 
Strictly from the logical point of view, 

the office of President aa the United ea 

has become such an arduous task that it 


is doubtful that any man in the Nation has et Rae 


the physical stamina to perform this seal te 
for more than eight years. 

This Amendment was submitted to the 
States in March, 1947. While some have | 
claimed that this is a partisan plan, if one _ 
considers seriously, no such adverse 
ment is logical. If friends of the late — 
President Roosevelt had not insisted upon 


his running for a third and a fourth term 


he probably would be living today. 

This 22nd Amendment should be sup- _ 
ported by both parties, for it is the two- _ 
party system which keeps this country 
alert to the principles of Americanism. 


36 STATES RATIFY! 


On February 26 Utah and Nevada rati- 
fied the 22nd Amendment, becoming the 
35th and 36th States respectively, and thus 
adding this important amendment 
our Federal Constitution. 
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Mrs. Victor Zelov, 
_ Abbot Chapter, for the complete study of 
- Communism under her supervision. Cited 
_ Organizations and Communism booklets 


_ were purchased for all. 


Mrs. H. B. Estabrook, Chairman, Olde 
_ Redding Chapter, for having mailed out 
more than 30 copies of “Wake Up, 
_ America,” written by your National Chair- 
man, Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds. 


__ Mrs. Earl B. Padgett, State Regent, Ohio, 

for having personally brought a copy of the 
- Ohio D. A. R. News into the office, with 
the “Ten Reasons Against World Govern- 
ment” on the front page. Thank you, 
ma’am. 


_ Mrs. Edward F. Randolph for the out- 

_ standing clippings by Mrs. A. T. Samuels, 

member of the Princeton Chapter, New 

Jersey. Good luck in your fight against 
world government. 


With the President of Princeton FOR 
world government, your work is essential 
_ in enlightening the students to the _— 
involved. 


Mrs. W. L. Chandler, Ashley Chapter, 
Cedar Rapids, for having informed us of 
the impending action on world government 
in Iowa. 


Mrs. William B. Shelton, Battle Pass 


Chapter Chairman, for her American Reso- 
lution on the Flag of the United States. 


Miss Gertrude A. MacPeek, Editor, Bay 
State News, and Mrs. Alfred Williams, 
State Regent, Massachusetts, for having 
published the statement on the Flag by our 
President General for all to read. 


Miss Maude B. Skinner, State Chairman, 
National Defense, Kansas, for her radio 
broadcasts and her comprehensive letters 
to Congressmen and Senators, and for her 
activity on subversive textbooks. bas 


WELCOME 


Your staff and I are looking forward 
with hopeful hearts that you will find time 
to drop into the National Defense office 
during the Congress. Your letters have 
been truly American. We want to greet 
you personally. 


Frances B. Lucas. 


Office for information and material. Many may be 


When you attend Continental Congress, be sure to stop by the National De- 
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THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE (M.G.M.) 
Cast: Louis Calhern, Ann Harding, Ed- 
ward Franz. 

This is a screen biography and character 
study of the famous “great dissenter,” Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes. We are per- 
mitted to look into his private life as this 
play presents a personal angle rather than 
a purely political or judicial one. Most 
of the scenes are laid in the study of his 
Washington home, the park, or the Supreme 
Court. 

The play centers completely around the 
colorful Holmes, his beloved wife, Fanny, 
and a few of his dearest friends. Arriving 
in Washington at the age of sixty-two, he 
has just received his appointment as Justice 
of United States Supreme Court, in 1902. 

Through his daily living in his home, we 

et an honest picture of the very human 
olmes. His real affection for his wife, 
and their complete congeniality lend mean- 
ing to the play. She guides him through 
many rough spots and is always under- 
standing and devoted. The play is crowded 
with anecdotes of their life together. 

A group of bright young Harvard law 
students serving as secretaries, over the 
years, fill the empty place of sons, in the 
life of the Holmes. One deeply moving 
scene is the surprise reunion of all of these, 
on Holmes’ eightieth birthday. 

The true friendship and understanding 
of his old friend, (later Justice) Louis 
Brandeis, is touched upon. Although we 
are treated to no actual court scenes where 
decisions are handed down, we get the feel- 
ing of Justice Holmes’ deep trust in Amer- 
ica. We feel his doubts and philosophies 
on problems facing the nation, at that im- 
portant time in our history. Much is ex- 
pressed through the dialogue. 

We see Justice Holmes and his wife grow 
old together, their understanding of each 
other deepening. Gaining stature, he seems 
more and more “magnificent” as the years 
go by. 

The long span of the play ends, with the 
coming. of the second Roosevelt as Presi- 


By CaroLinE WHITE SETTLEMAYER 


_ National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


dent of the United States, and the Justice 
goes to greet him. 

This play will appeal to young people 
and adults. It is a glimpse into history. 


I’D CLIMB THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 

(20th Century-Fox) 

Cast: Susan Hayward, William Lundigan, 

Rory Calhoun. 

Like a breath of clean, fresh air, this 
story is of a circuit minister’s three years 
among the plain, back-hills folk of Georgia, 
in the early part of the century. 

Told in informal narrative style, by his 
gently-bred bride, their life among the 
parishioners is depicted. The minister 
shares the everyday lives of these folk, 
bringing to them the word of God, which 
he lives, as well as preaches. The many 
adjustments of the wife to a new kind of 
living (for her) are made courageously 
and unselfishly. 

The weight and drama of the play lie in 
the events in the lives of the hill folk and 
the minister’s kindly guidance. An epi- 
demic sweeps the hills. All are pressed 
into service to help the sick. Through faith 
in God, the minister’s prayers are answered 
and the epidemic disappears. An atheist 
is converted to God. 

An accidental drowning of a child at a 


. Sunday School picnic and the loss of the 


child of the minister and his wife add to 
the drama. 

A boy and girl Ninie affair adds interest, 
The deep love between the minister and 
his wife is the strongest force in their suc- 
cessful work among the people. When 
their three years are over and they must 
go to another assignment, we, as the audi- 
ence, share the heartfelt feelings of the 
people of the church, feeling that two good 
friends are going out of our lives. 

Full of pathos, this simple, straightfor- 
ward, down-to-earth story, avoids being a 
“problem” picture in any way. We believe 
all who see it will find it completely satis- 
fying and will come away with a little 
deeper faith and a feeling of calm courage 
to face life’ s } problems. 
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DISCOVERED AMERICA? The 
Amazing Story of Madoc. By Zella 


Armstrong. 216 pages. The Lookout 
Publishing Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. $6, plus 15 cents postage. 


Did Madoc of Wales discover America 
in 1171? That is the question which Miss 
Zella Armstrong sets out to answer in her 
interesting story of documentary evidence 
tending to show that Christopher Columbus 
and Leif Ericson were preceded to America 
from the Old World. 

Bringing together substantial proof of 
Madoc’s visit to America, the author has 
rendered real service to American history 
and written a fascinating account of a little- 
known traveler in the 12th Century. Should 
her version of the discovery of America be 
accepted, history books may have to be 
rewritten. 

Probable routes of the Welsh expedition- 
ers from Mobile Bay, Alabama, through 
Georgia, Tennessee and elsewhere provide 
“amazing” narratives for all interested in 
historical lore and adventurous travel. 
Whether truth or tradition, the reader may 
judge, but at least the early documents and 
source materials are well worth studying. 
The book relates the story of Owen 
 Gwynned, king of North Wales, who died 
— in 1169, leaving several sons, who disagreed 
among themselves and waged civil war as to 
his successor. One of the sons, Madoc, 
became disgusted with the state of affairs, 
“and did think it better prudence to try 
his fortune abroad, and therefore, leaving 
North Wales in very unsettled condition, 
sailed with a small fleet of ships which he 
had rigged and manned for that purpose to 
the westward,” according to Caradoc’s 
“History of Cambria,” published in the 


16th Century, one of the many volumes and 
letters quoted in the recent travel volume. 

After planting a colony of his followers 
near Mobile, Madoc is said to have returned 
to Wales, thento have come back to 
America with other settlers. At the mouth 
of the Mississippi the party separated in 
an attempt to locate the first colonists, 
Some eventually landed on the upper 
Missouri. 

Madoc went along the Gulf Coast to 
Mexico, where he became the natives’ fair 
God. Later, there is reason to believe, 
Aztecs thought that their emperors were 
descended from the fair God who would 
some day return. Conquest of their coun- 
try by Cortez was apparently made easier 
because of this legend. Persistent rumors 
told of a tribe of Indians who spoke the 
Welsh language. 

The book is dedicated to two distin- 
guished Southerners: Mrs. John Trotwood 
Moore, Tennessee State Librarian and 
Archivist Emeritus, and Mrs. Marie Bank- 
head Owen, Alabama State Librarian and 
Archivist, who aided the writer “by inspira- 
tion, interest and encouragement.” 

In the introduction, Dr. William Field- 
ing Ogburn, Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology of the University of Chicago, 
points out how frequently credit for dis- 
coveries and inventions is given to only 
one person, whereas as a matter of fact 
others have also been responsible for simi- 
lar feats; and “the same may be true for 
the discovery of America .. . if two ex- 


plorers discovered this continent, it is prob- 
able there was a third, Madoc of Wales.” 

Miss Armstrong is a member of the 
Ocoee Chapter, D. A. R., of Cleveland, 
Tenn., and is a Past State D. A. R. Historian 
of Tennessee. 


grave opinions brought forward without books. 
5 aie of which no mind can calculate, depend upon books.”—Selected 


“Books are delightful when prosperity happily smiles; when adversity threatens, 
they are inseparable comforters. They give strength to human contacts, nor are 


Arts and sciences, the benefits 
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pie 60th Continental Congress of our 
Society is almost upon us, and there 
outh you will be introduced to the A. B. C. of 
d in the D. A. R. The Augmented Building 
anak Committee of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
intas can Revolution will be on hand to welcome 
you—to accept your gifts to the Building 
& to Fund—to encourage you to buy articles, 
fair the proceeds from which help to swell the 
mene coffers of the Building Fund. We will have 
wet a table in the corridor of Constitution Hall 
ould —right next to Caldwell’s, so you can 
er surely find us—and we hope you will visit 
ncgiend us early and often. 
ie On sale for the first time will be beau- 
} oe tiful paper place mats and napkins with 
Bi a specially designed picture of our build- 
esnet" ings—in convenient packages at remark- 
got able prices. You can buy them, or you 
ter can order them in larger quantities. What 
pe could be lovelier than a D. A. R. luncheon 
Ts served on D. A. R. place mats with D. A. R. 
uted napkins? And they will be so handsome 
‘ield that you and your family will enjoy using 
‘ them in your homes. 
_— Also on sale will be other articles that 
*. have been mentioned in former issues of 
iy the Magazine. And articles for sale by 
tor various States. All for the benefit of the 
Building Fund. 
ge In the sixty years since the National 
ej Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
: sb. lution, was first organized we have lived 
“ ” through three wars, and now we are in the 
er midst of a “police action.” Through good 
4 times and bad the Daughters have con- 
and, 


The A.B.C. of the D.A.R. 


By Mrs. DonaLp BENNETT ADAMS 
National Chairman, Building Completion Committee 


tinued to grow—in numbers, in influence, 
and in our property, as visual evidence of 
our growth. We have the most magnificent 
group of buildings owned and operated by 
any organization of women. We are proud 
of them, and the fact that they have been 
obtained and paid for by the effort of our 
members. None of them could have been 
built if we had had to wait until all the 
money was in our hands, for any one of 
them. 

So the fact that we owe money on this 
last addition to the’ Administration Build- 
ing is sound business practice. It is not oy 
sound business practice to owe it TOO 
LONG. The interest we pay on the loans 
eats up money that should be used to pay 
off the debt. The less the debt, the less 
the interest we pay. SEND US YOUR 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

When you made out your income tax, 
did you remember that contributions to the 
Building Fund are deductible? Keep a 
record next year. With higher taxes, every 
penny you give to the Building Fund is 
money saved for us, in interest; and for — 
you, in taxes. 

Members from every State will be on the. 
A. B. C. of the D. A. R. at Congress. They _ 
will be looking for you. Make your con 
tributions through them. This should b 
a big year for gifts. Be part of the con- 
certed effort to reduce'the debt. A. B. C. 
is the AUGMENTED BUILDING COM- 
MITTEE. D should stand only for DAUGH 
TERS and not for DEBT. B 


ARTICLES FOR SALE 


Dozen; $1.85 for 50; $3 for 100 


(2 Cents per Carton). 


PROCEEDS FOR THE BUILDING FUND 


Flag Holders, for 2 or 3. Tiny Flags—75 Cents Each 
Book Ends—-$2 per Pair—Post re ards, 6 Views—2 for 5 Cents ood 
Blotters, in Color, Picturing Memorial Continental Hall—5 Cents Each; 50 Cents ges: ‘ 


Paperweights, Picturing Memorial Continental Hall—$1 
Matches—Carton of 50 Books—25 Cents; by mail, 35 Cents; Case of 50 Cartons—$10_ 
Maybe sold for $12.50, or 25 Cents per Carton 

_ Order from Business Office, 1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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AT HEADQUARTERS 


T will soon be time for Continental 

Congress and we do hope that many of 
our young members can attend. Won’t you 
start making plans to attend this year? 
While we are anxious for all the Junior 
Members to attend our Buffet Supper, we 
are even more anxious for you to attend 
the sessions of our Continental Congress. 
It is practically impossible for you to at- 
tend and listen to our speakers, to mingle 
and visit with the members of our Society, 
without being thrilled that you are a mem- 
ber and without being fired with determi- 
nation to be a better member and a better- 
informed member. 

The Junior Membership Committee will 
hold its annual Buffet Supper in the Wil- 
liamsburg Room (formerly the Sapphire 
Room) of the Mayflower Hotel on Sunday 
evening, April 15, at 6 P. M. The girls 
are working hard to insure a pleasant and 
profitable evening for you. Miss Louise J. 
Gruber, National Vice Chairman of the 
Junior Membership Committee for the 
Eastern Division, is the General Chairman 
of this Supper. She and her committee will 
plan our programs and decorations. Miss 
Mary Alice Wimberly, 911 South Wash- 
ington St., Alexandria, Va., is the Chair- 
man of the Food and Reservations Com- 
mittee. She will plan the menu and every- 
one is to send reservations directly to her. 
The price will be $4.50 including gratuities 
and do include your money with your 
reservation. 


Junior Membership Committee 


can 
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The National Vice Chairmen will present 
their reports of the activities of their re- 
spective Divisions. We will be honored 
to have our President General, Mrs. James 
B. Patton, as our guest. We are extend. 
ing a cordial invitation to all the Pages 
and to the various State Regents to attend 
our Supper. We hope many can attend. 
It will be an excellent chance for the State 
Regents to meet the younger members of 
their State and to learn what is being ac- 
complished by the Junior Membership 
Committee of their respective States. 

The Junior Membership Bazaar, which 
has been so popular during Congress 
Week, will again be held in Constitution 
Hall. Miss Donna M. Crittenden, National 
Vice Chairman of our Committee of the 
Northern Division, has been appointed 
Chairman of this Bazaar. She has been 
working hard, obtaining space and lining 
up articles to be sold. We urge all Juniors 
and all other members who can, to send 
or bring us articles to be sold at this time. 
We are planning to have an elaborate dis- 
play of all the various kinds of our sta- 
tionery and we would like to sell a box to 
every member attending Congress. All the 
proceeds from this Bazaar will be placed 
in our Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. Won't you visit our booth? We 
should like to meet everyone. 


Mrs. Sherman B. Watson, 
National Chairman. 


nounced in the March issue of the D. A. R. Magazine, many Na- 


tional Committees will meet during 


Continental Congress in Washington. 


Work of the year will be reviewed, and plans made for the coming year. It 
_ is hoped by the National Chairmen that there will be a large attendance of 
State and Chapter Chairmen at the respective meetings. 


All members are requested by the Committee on the Correct Use of the 
_ Flag to remember at Continental Congress and elsewhere the Flag Code rule: 
“When the National Anthem is played . . . 
_ present should face the Flag and salute.” 


when the Flag is displayed, all 
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FLORIDA 


ROUP MEETINGS, revived in Florida 
subsequent to World War II, have 
been inspirational and successful. Despite 
the vast distances between Chapters in some 
sections of the State, the efficient arrange- 
ment of the 45 Chapters by Mrs. W. F. 
Van Landingham, Chairman, enabled all 
to participate in the following groups and 
places: 

Group One—In Jacksonville. Chapters: 
St. Johns River, hostess; Edward Rutledge, 
Fort San Nicholas, Gainesville, Jackson- 
ville, Katherine Livingston. Attending: 1 
National Officer, 1 Honorary State Regent, 
5 State Officers, 7 Regents, 9 State Chair- 
men, 1 National Vice President and State 
President, Children of the American Revo- 
lution. Total, 70. 

Group Two—In New Smyrna Beach. 
Chapters: Jane Sheldon, hostess; Abigail 
Bartholomew, Col. Arthur Erwin, Indian 
River, Maria Jefferson, Philip Perry. At- 
tending: 1 National Officer, 1 Honorary 
State Regent, 3 State Officers, 3 Regents, 4 
State Chairmen, 1 National Officer and 
State President, Children of the American 
Revolution. Total, 40. 

Group Three—In Fort Pierce. Chap- 
ters: Cora Stickney Harper, hostess; Abi- 
gail Wright Chamberlain, Halpatiokee, 
Jonathan Dickenson, Seminole. Attend- 
ing: 1 National Officer, 2 Honorary State 
Regents, 6 State Officers, 4 Regents, 5 State 
Chairmen, 1 National Officer and State 
President, C. A. R. Total, 60. 

Group Four—In Coconut Grove (Miami). 
Chapters: Suwannee, hostess; Biscayne, 
Coral Gables, Everglades, Himmarshee. 
Attending: 1 National Officer, 2 Honorary 
State Regents, 8 State Officers, 6 Regents, 
10 State Chairmen, 1 National Officer and 
State President C. A. R. Total, 66. 

Group Five—In Fort Meyers. Chapters: 
Caloosahatchee, hostess; Sara De Soto, 
Osceola. Attending: 1 National Officer, 2 
Honorary State Regents, 3 State Officers, 
3 Regents, 5 State Chairmen, 1 National 
Officer and State President C. A. R: Total, 
70. 
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Group Six—In Clearwater. Chapters: 
Clearwater, hostess; Boca Ciega, De Soto, 
Princess Chasco, Princess Hirrihigua, 
Tampa. Attending: 1 National Officer, 4 
Honorary State Regents, 1 Ex-National _ 
Officer, 6 State Officers, 6 Regents, 1 Na- 
tional Chairman, 7 State Chairmen, 1 - 


tional Officer and State President C. A. R. © 
Total, 97. 
Group Seven—In Lakeland. Chapters Be 
Lakeland, hostess; Bartow, Joshua Stevens, — 
Lake Wales, Orlando, Plant City, Ponce Ss 
de Leon. Attending: 1 National Officer, 
1 Ex-National Officer, 6 Honorary State __ 
Regents, 6 State Officers, 7 Regents, 1 Na- _ 
tional Chairman, 12 State Chairmen, 1 — 
National Officer and State President C. A. 
R. Total, 100. 


Officer and State President C. A. R. Total, 
67. 

Group Nine—In Panama City. Chap- 
ters: St. Andrews Bay, hostess; Caroline 
Brevard, Pensacola. Attending: 1 State 
Officer, 3 Regents, 2 State Chairmen, 1 Na- 
tional Officer and State President C. A. R. 
Total, about 100. 

At each meeting our gracious State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Patrick H. Odom, enumerated - 
the benefits of group meetings, and re- 
ported on the meeting of the National 
Board of Management in Washington. She _ 
asked for a rigid check on the background 
of speakers, and suggested using well-in- _ 
formed D. A. R. speakers, cautioning, “Be A 
careful of what you say.” She reiterated 
the slogan, “D. A. R. dollars for D. A. R. 
doings”; requested a J. A.C. Clubinevery 
school; Saturday morning selected-movie 
matinees for children; abstracting of old 
wills from courthouses; opposition to So- 
cialism, and World Government; “Kee 
informed; vote for men investigated and — 
known to be worthy of office, and keep 
your representatives informed of your 
wishes.” 

Our Vice Regent announced the organi 
zation of Jonathan Dickenson Chapter at 


Group Eight—In Leesburg. Chapters: © 
P 5 
Bertha Hereford Hall, hostess; Ocala, 
Ocklawaha, Sallie Harrison. Attending: 
National Officer, 3 Honorary State Regents, = 
N 
3 State Officers, 4 Regents, 1 National ae 
Chairman, 9 State Chairmen, 1 National ae 
irship 
We 
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Delray; Kanyuksa awaiting confirmation, 
and another Chapter in formation. High- 
lights in other officers’ reports or programs 
were the merits of transportation, by the 
Second Vice Regent; our financial status, 
by the Treasurer; and growing member- 
ship, by the Registrar. 

The Chaplain requested use of religious 
programs in homes and urged that prayers 
composed by D. A. R. be sent to her. She 
suggested “Friendship” for the year’s 
theme, and “fight for our rich treasury of 
ideals.” The Librarian asked for diligent 
searching in secondhand bookstores and 
broken homes for genealogical books, and 
family collections for the State Library at 
Orlando. 

The Historian appealed for records and 
grave locations of Revolutionary soldiers 
and their wives, rare dccuments and manu- 
scripts for D. A. R. Archives, the location, 
marking, and preservation of historic spots, 
trails, buildings; history medal awards, 
and lay member markers for deceased mem- 
bers instead of perishable flowers. 


member Valley Forge,” she added. 


lifeline of our Society.” 


“Re. 


National Chairman of Membership, Mrs. — 
James F. Byers, said, “Membership is the 
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Mrs. Roy J. Frierson, Past Curator Gen- 
eral, spoke interestingly on the capitalistic 
system. 

Excellent outlines were given by the State 
Chairmen. 

Representing Children of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. Edward P. Comer, a Na- 
tional Vice President, and Mrs. George C. 
Estill, State President, spoke on the merits 
of the C. A. R. 

A delightful luncheon closed the sessions, 
and excellent addresses were heard at each. 
“National Defense” was the theme. Speak- 
ers were Florida’s own, Organizing Secre- 
tary General, Mrs. David M. Wright; 
Honorary State Regent, Mrs. Guy V. Wil- 
liams, State Chairman of National Defense; 
and Mr. F. K. Woodring, of Clearwater. 

Mrs. Garland C. Norris entertained 
Group Seven at a delightful lawn party at 
her Cherokee Trail home. Women of the 
Revolution were portrayed by members, 
and added much merriment to the occa- 


George) 


“Stop That Leak” 


The excellent and thought-provoking ar- 
ticle, “Stop That Leak,” by Lindsay C. War- 
ren, Comptroller General of the United States, 
carried in the January issue of the D. A. R. 
MAGAZINE, was reprinted in full in The Con- 
gressional Record of February 5. 

In asking and obtaining unanimous con- 
sent to have this article reprinted from our 
MAGAZINE, Senator John L. McClellan of Ar- 
kansas declared: “Mr. Warren’s outstanding 
career as a public servant in the House of 
Representatives and as Comptroller General 
is known to each and every one of us. I 
recommend his article for reading by every 
Member of Congress and by every American.” 

Permission for republishing Mr. Warren’s 
article has been granted by the pb. A. R. MAGA- 
ZINE to The Congressional Digest and also to 
The Watchdog, the monthly periodical of the 
General Accounting Office Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, at the special requests of editorial 
staff members of both of these publications. 


oe rn pens were used throughout our 
Colonial history. Steel pens did not come 
into use until after 1820. Brilliant penmen 
of the 17th Century were noted for their 
lettering, knots, flourishes and amazing dex- 
terity to ornament a page. The quill pen was 
their sole writing implement. 

Philemon Holland, who translated Pliny’s 
“Natural History” into English, used a single 
quill for his entire work. The pen used by 
Thomas Jefferson to write the Declaration of 
Independence came from one of his own geese 
raised at Monticello. Jefferson left behind 
“the richest treasure house of historical infor- 
mation ever created by a single man .. . in- 
cluded were more than 19,000 letters.” All 
were written with his favorite writing instru- 
ment—the goose quill. 

Today goose quills are again being made, 
as suited to the engrosser’s craft for certifi- 
cates, memorials, diplomas, scrolls and the 
like, pen and ink drawings, advertising art 
work, and delicate handwriting. 
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El Toyon (Stockton, Cal.) observed its 
50th anniversary January 4. Miss Eleanor 
Young read minutes of the first meeting 
of the Chapter 50 years ago. Miss Young 
and Mrs. William Tolman read various 
interesting items from the minutes of in- 
tervening years and from the Chapter 
scrapbooks. 

These included an account of the plac- 
ing of a marker on the tree under which 
Gen. J. C. Fremont slept on his first night 
in California. Chapter records revealed 
that in the early days numerous balls and 
skating parties were given and State off- 
cers were frequently entertained with 
elaborate The annual re- 
port of the meeting of 1908 was most in- 
teresting, being written in a sprightly way. 
Patriotic education was stressed in those 
days. 

El Toyon Chapter has two living charter 
members, Mrs. Delmar Miller and Mrs. 
M. T. Noyes. As these were unable to 
be present, notes and flowers had been de- 
livered to them by one of the members. 
Greetings from them were brought to the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Charles B. Hansen read an account 
of her ancestor, George Mason, whose es- 
tate, Gunston Hall, adjoined that of George 
Washington at Mount Vernon. 

Mrs. C. P. Roberts, Jr. Regent, pre- 
sided at the meeting. She and others who 
took part were dressed in the style of 50 
years ago. 

El Toyon was the seventh chapter to be 
founded in California. Organized Jan. 
9, 1901, its present membership is over 
70. It has a scholarship fund of over 
$1,000, which increases constantly as mem- 
bers contribute to it in memory of loved 


ones: ‘Alice L. (Mrs. E. E.) Stanford 
A Director and Past Regent 


Judith Randolph (Farmville, Va.) cel- 
ebrated its silver anniversary October 19. 
Eight charter members were present. Mrs. 
R. B. Crawford, Regent, presided. Mrs. 
A. D. Watkins, the Chapter’s only Real 
Granddaughter, was an honored guest. 

Mrs. J. L. Bugg, a charter member, gave 
“Highlights of Twenty-five years of Judith 
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Randolph Chapter’s History.” She showed 
how the local Chapter had through the 
years carried out the aims and objectives — 
of the National Society. Judith Ran- 
dolph’s record of achievement was traced © 
as Mrs. Bugg presented its contributions — 
to history, education, and patriotism, not 
only on the local level, but to the State seal 
National Society as well. 

In closing she gave this tribute paid the 
Chapter by Dr. J. D. Eggleston, President- 
Emeritus of Hampden-Sydney College: — 
“We do well to show our respect and rev- 
erence for those who have lived worthily, __ 
whether in war or in peace. A people | 
neglectful of their forebears, and indiffer- — 
ent to the establishment of memorials com- 
memorating their deeds, is lacking in one 
of the finest qualities of an enduring civi-— 
lization. . . . Societies like these ones — 
grouping descendants of those who made _ 
America great because it was free, and 
free because it trusted in God, are not a 
luxury, but the very marrow of our na- 
tional life.” 

Mrs. Horace Adams paid tribute to Mrs. 
Katherine Elliotte Wall, Organizing 
gent. This was followed by a tribute to ; 
the charter members, given by Mrs. W. | 
M. Holladay. Two charter members, Mrs. 
A. Y. Stokes and Miss Lila London, re- 
sponded, calling to mind some of the out- ai 
standing associations of the 25 years. 
Mrs. Douglas Gee and Mrs. David C. Wil- 
son gave expressions of “What Member- ma 
ship in the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Means to Me.” 

Charter members answering to Roll 
Call were Mrs. W. J. Gills, Mrs. P. W. | 
Beckham, Mrs. A. Y. Stokes, Mrs. J. L. 
Bugg, Mrs. W. E. Anderson, Miss Wil- | 
hemina London, Miss Lila London, and 
Mrs. E. P. Lancaster. 


Mrs. Graves H. Thompson, Secretary 


Solomon Juneau (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
Our Chapter planned very interesting pro- 
grams for this year: October—John Doug- | 
las, Assistant Curator of the Milwaukee _ 
Public Museum, “On the Trail of Wau © 
Bun”; November—Mrs. David Smith, 


fae 
a 
4 
own 
The American Indian”; December—an- 4 
nual Christmas program, under direction oes i 
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of Miss Priscilla Ott, with Mrs. R. D. Mac- 
Gregor and W. F. Voelz, Jr., as chairmen; 
January—Mrs. Paul Fredge, “How I Dis- 
covered America”; February—National 
Defense luncheon, with main address by 
George A. Parkinson, director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; March—three-di- 
mension color pictures of Europe; April— 
book review by Mrs. W. H. Hirst, Jr.; 


May—annual reports; June—annual pic- 


er Mrs. F. E. Zindler, Regent 


John Bell (Madison, Wis.). A Silver 
Tea, sponsored by the Board of Manage- 
ment and Conservation Committee of the 
Chapter was given in behalf of Surgeon’s 
Quarters, Portage. One of Wisconsin’s 
historic spots, Surgeon’s Quarters, is now 
owned by the Wisconsin State Society, 
D. A. R. Timothy Hatch Society, C. A. R.. 
of Madison, assisted. Invitations were sent 
to Chapters in various parts of the State. 


Mrs. C. A. Bishop, Regent 


Staten Island (Staten Island, N. Y.). 
At the regular meeting of the Staten Is- 
land Chapter, Saturday, January 13, it 
was the privilege of the Regent, Mrs. 
Thomas P. Rabbage, to welcome into the 
Chapter, her daughter, Louise Adele Rab- 
bage. Miss Rabbage transferred her mem- 
bership from the Paul Mercereau Society 
of the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion, having been a member of this Society 
since her first birthday. 

Mr. Loring McMillan, Director of the 
Staten Island Historical Museum, Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, was the Chapter’s 
guest speaker. His topic, Historic Staten 
Island, was illustrated with pictures of old 
homes and he explained the historical and 
architectural changes which took place on 
Staten Island for over two hundred years. 

Mr. Raymond C. Fingado, former Presi- 
dent of the Staten Island Historical Mu- 
seum, and Miss Jane DePuy, Chapter 
Music Chairman, gave several piano duets. 

At the meeting of the Chapter on Feb- 
ruary 10, the guest speaker was Kenneth 
Scott, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Wagner Memorial Lutheran Col- 
lege, Staten Island, whose topic was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


a Mrs. Thomas P. Rabbage, Regent 
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Caesar Rodney (Wilmington, Del.). 
On December 9 it was the privilege of 
Caesar Rodney Chapter to celebrate its 
55th anniversary in Delaware’s beloved 
and cherished historic shrine, Holy Trinity 
(Old Swedes) Church in Wilmington. 

The Rev. H. Edgar Hammond, Vicar of 
Old Swedes, had very graciously invited 
the Chapter to meet in the church for this 
very special occasion, an honor which we 
were proud to accept. 

A beautiful organ recital by the Church 
organist preceded the services. Following 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag and 
the prayer by the Curator, Mr. Arthur 
Austin, Mrs. Charles I. Hoch, Regent, 
brought greetings of welcome to the mem- 
bers and guests and in a brief talk empha- 
sized the significance of this sacred house 
of worship, the cornerstone of which was 
laid May 28, 1698, by early Swedish set- 
tlers. These God-fearing people, upon 
coming to a new and strange land, felt that 
a house in which to worship God was of 
primary importance, and their deep re- 
ligious faith is our heritage to cherish and 
uphold in these troublous times. 

Curator Austin then gave a most inter- 
esting talk on the history of the Church, 
calling our attention to the fact that it 
remains in its original form, a beautiful 
example of early colonial ecclesiastical 
architecture, and reminding us that it is 
the oldest church in the United States 
standing as originally built and in which 
regular services are conducted. 

Following the services, the members and 
guests adjourned to the very fine and mod- 
ern Parish House where a delightful birth- 
day party, arranged by the Chapter Com- 


mittee, was held. A _ beautiful three-tier . 


birthday cake with 55 candles burning 
brightly greeted us as we entered the 
spacious reception room. The Regents 
from other Delaware Chapters were our 


ts. 
ire Mrs. J. E. Fuller, Librarian 


Mary Little Deere (Moline, IIl.). Mrs. 
William Butterworth (Katherine Deere) 
entertained the Chapter at its annual Guest 
Meeting November 18 at her home, Hill- 
crest. Mrs. Butterworth is a charter mem- 
ber of the Chapter, which was named for 
her mother, Mary Little (Mrs. Charles H.) 
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Seated, 
Regent; 
President General and Honorary Regent, 


left to right: Mrs. F. J. Friedli, State 
Mrs. William Butterworth, Honorary Vice 
Mary 
Little Deere Chapter. Standing, left to right: 
Mrs. W. J. Wilkings, State Librarian; Mrs. Roy 
Graham, State Chaplain; Mrs. Helge Carlson, 
Chapter Regent; and Mrs. W. C. Perry, State 
Recording Secretary. 


Assisting the hostess in the receiving line 

receding the meeting were Mrs. F. J. 
Friedli, State Regent; Mrs. Roy Graham, 
State Chaplain; Mrs. W. C. Perry, State 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. W. J. Wilkings, 
State Librarian; and Mrs. Helge Carlson, 
Chapter Regent. 

In her brief and effective talk, Mrs. 
Friedli gave a comprehensive historical 
resume of the work of the National Society 
during the past 60 years. 

Organ and vocal selections were given 
by Mrs. Howard Lundvall and Mrs. Roy 
Glockhoff. Their final number was dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Butterworth, who is an Hon- 
orary Vice President General and also 
Honorary Regent of the Chapter. 

Mrs. Carlson, Regent, and Mrs. C. R. 
Rosborough, a Past Regent, presided at the 
elaborate tea table which was decorated 
with giant chrysanthemums in fall colors. 


Rosalie Coggeshall Kraus 
Press Chairman 


Reverend James Caldwell (Jackson- 
ville, Ill.). On August 3, before scores of 
descendants and friends, the Rev. James 
Caldwell Chapter and Illinois State Officers, 
assisted by American Legion Post 442, 
dedicated a bronze marker in Winchester, 
Ill. Cemetery, to the memory of George 
Ebey, II, in commemoration of Revolu- 
tionary War Service. 

Mrs. R. I. Willard, Regent, presided. 
Richard E. Mann, Legion Commander, 
prefaced the military rites with a hearty 
welcome to Winchester. The National 
Anthem, presented as a trumpet solo, by 


James S. Conlee, gave an appropriate in- oy 
troduction to the service. ae 
State Officers participating were: Mrs. ~ 
Ferdinand J. Friedli, Regent, stressing im- Bf 
portance of perpetuating ideals of the past — 
by linking them with the present; and Mrs. 
John P. Carson, Historian, assisted by Mrs. 
Willard, who effectively gave the official 
ritual for placing the marker. 


_ George (Eby) Ebey II 


Other State Officers in attendance were: 
Mrs. John W. Hoffman, Registrar; Mrs. — 
Robert Kerr, Chairman Junior Member- | 
ship; Mrs. R. S. Cooke, Fifth Division Di- Ae 
rector; Mrs. Manford E. Cox, ee: 
Special State Committee. a 

Three great-great grandsons, the Rev. 
Ray Funk, John T. Taylor and Robert Ebey — 
Vasey, related facts in the life of the family, 
dating as far back as 1600, when a small 
band of Mennonites, seeking religious free- 
dom, were driven from place to place. ne 

During the ceremony, the 74-year-old 

coffee mill, a priceless heirloom, made out | 
of a discarded gun barrel by George Ebey, 
I, (father of George, II), while encamped _ 
with Gen. George Washington at Valley 
Forge, was exhibited. It was used by the 
soldiers to grind their coffee. 

Taps and benediction closed the inspir- —__ 
ing ceremony. Program for the final chap- 
ter in the life of their forefather, Revolu- — 
tionary Soldier and Pioneer, was arranged 
by Mrs. R. G. Vasey, a great-granddaugh- 
ter, and Miss Mabel Withey, a great-great 
granddaughter. 


Emma Burnett (Mrs. W. C.) 
Calhoun, 
Historian. 


Chevy Chase (Chevy Chase, Md.) was 
eight years old February 3. Miss 
Belt organized the Chapter with eighteen | 
women, most of whom were her neighbors, — 
and a few transfers from out-of-town Chap- | 
ters. It took much hard work for the new | 
members to learn the work of the organi-— 
zation, but they now number 4, despite the | 
death of several charter members. a’ 

It was the first Chapter in Maryland to _ 
have its name on the Gold Star Roll for the — 
Building Fund and a blue star has been — 


added recently. It has held first place in . 
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publicity in the State for all but two years 
of the eight. 

In 1945 the Chapter became a partici- 
pating agency in the Montgomery County 
Thrift Shop, from which has been received 
$8,027.40, which has to be used for educa- 
tional, health, and welfare work in the 
County, thus leaving other money for the 
use of D. A. R. projects. $3,600.00 has 
been used for playground and hot lunch 
equipment; a new piano for the first con- 
solidated colored school in the County, 
$350 for flags for scouts, schools, and 
Naturalization Courts; $1,200 to two 
County hospitals; $350 for history and 
good citizenship medals; D. A. R. markers 
for Revolutionary Historical spots and 
Graves of departed members; Red Cross 
for use in Veteran hospital; T. B., Cancer, 
Polio, and Heart Funds, and $360 to pro- 
vide milk for needy children. 

A resolution was drawn up by the Flag 
Chairman, Mrs. A. Lothrop Luttrell, oppos- 
ing the flying of any flag above or on the 
level of the American Flag in this country, 
a copy was sent by the Regent, Mrs. Frank 
P. Wilcox, to every Chapter in the State, 
all legislators, patriotic organizations, col- 
leges, etc. A request was sent by the Flag 
chairman to the Maryland Legislature ask- 
ing for a bill to attach a penalty to the 
violation of the Federal Flag Code. This 
was presented during the session. 

A State-wide project was started by Mrs. 
Wilcox, to have small scrapbooks made by 
Junior High pupils showing life in Amer- 
ica, to send to the war-worn children of 
Europe, in an effort to combat communism 
and promote friendship. Eight thousand 
scrapbooks have been requested by Foster- 
Parent Plan for War Children, Inc., of 
New York, who will ship and distribute 
them when the contest is ended in April. 


eae Mary Edna (Mrs. Roger J.) 

Whiteford, 

Publicity Chairman and State 
Chairman of Americanism. 

Old North State (Winston-Salem, 

N. C.). This Chapter is exceedingly proud 

of its rare record of having four genera- 

tions as D. A. R. and C. A. R. members. 
The sweet-faced, snowy-haired lady in 

the center of the photograph is Mrs. E. B. 

Jones, beloved “Mother” of the Chapter, 


of which she was Organizing Regent in 
1924. 

To her right is her only daughter, Mrs. 
Hervey Louise Doughton, an active and 
loyal D. A. R. member since 1931. At the 
left is Susan Doughton (Mrs. W. D., Jr.) 
Young, eldest granddaughter of Mrs. Jones, 
who grew up in the C. A. R., for three 
years being President. Upon reaching the 
required age, she was transferred to the 
Old North State Chapter. For seven times 
she has served as Page at District and 
State meetings. 

The cherub on her grandmother’s lap is 
Susan Vida Young, three years old, en- 
rolled as a member of the C. A. R. Society 
in Winston-Salem. The picture was taken 
at the Jones home, where the Chapter’s 
organizational meeting was held in April, 
1924. 

It is an interesting and inspirational 
group, depicting the culmination of a life 
devoted to and an unswerving interest in 
the high and worthy ideals of our great 
organization. 

Through her years of interest and activity 
in church, civic and patriotic organizations, 
Mrs. Jones has become a tradition, prov- 
ing how important the busy wife, mother 
and homemaker can become to her com- 
munity, through outside interest on behalf 
of others in the various levels of community 
life. Mrs. Jones has often represented 
her Chapter at State and National meet- 
ings, always with intelligence and enthu- 
siasm which have made her regarded as an 
oracle, whose safe judgments and decisions 
are sought and prized. 


Gertrude Sloan (Mrs. R. Duke) Hay, 
Past Regent and Past State Historian. 


Oak Tree (Salem, N. J.). Oak Tree 
Chapter celebrated its Golden Anniversary 
October 28 with a delightful luncheon at 
Buttonwood Manor, in Lower Penns Neck, 
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Standing, left to right—-Mrs, William C. Brown, 
State Chaplain; Mrs. Palmer M. Way, Honorary 
State Regent; Mrs. Albert B. Batten, Chapter 
Regent; Mrs. Walter D. Jones, Jr., State Chair- 
man of Manuals; Mrs. W. Herman Morris, State 
Chairman of D. A. R. Magazine and Immediate 
Past Regent; Mrs. Ezra T. Hughes, Regent, Red 
Bank Chapter; Mrs. Rudolph Novak, State Regis- 
trar; Mrs. Thomas E. Reeves, State Vice Regent; 
Mrs. Ralph W. Greenlaw, State Regent; Mrs. 
William A. Becker, Honorary President General; 
Mrs. Raymond C. Goodfellow, Vice President 
General; Mrs. C. Edward Murray, Past Curator 
General and Past Second Vice President General; 
Mrs. Edward F. Randolph, Honorary State Regent 
and Editor, N. J. D. A. R. Bulletin. Seated—Mrs. 
Wilbur D. Coutch, Chapter Historian and Past 
Regent; and Mrs. Charles H. Werner, First Vice 
Regent of Chapter. 


Salem. The Manor at one time was the 
home of a Chapter charter member. 
Decorations were of yellow and gold. The 
programs, bound in gold paper, carried 
autumn leaves from Salem’s famous Old 
Oak Tree. 

Two of the charter members active 
through the Chapter’s history were present: 
Miss Eliza Jaquette and Miss Sara A. Smith. 
Ninety other guests and members attended. 

Mrs. Wilbur D. Coutch, Past Regent, 
presented the history, citing outstanding 
work of each Regent. Ten National and 
State Officers honored the occasion. Mrs. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Mrs. C. Edward 
Murray, Mrs. Edward F. Randolph and 
Mrs. Palmer M. Way brought greetings and 
timely messages. Mrs. Ralph W. Green- 
law, State Regent, outlined the program of 
the present administration. 

Mrs. William C. Brown, State’ Chaplain, 
gave the invocation, and Mrs. Thomas FE. 
Reeves, Mrs. John B. Baratta and Mrs. 
Rudolph L. Novak spoke as State Officers. 

Mrs. William A. Becker, Honorary Pres- 
ident General, as guest speaker, made a 
stirring address on the ideals of the So- 
ciety, based as they are on the American 
way of life, and warned against efforts to 
create a world government. 


Announcement was made that an anni- 
versary gift will be given by the Chapter 
to some phase of the Society’s activities. 
In honor of the birthday, Mrs. Charles 
Werner, Membership Chairman, presented 
a special tribute. Plans had been made to 
have each member secure a new member, 
to be known as “Fiftieth Anniversary Mem- 
bers”—mid-century “Charter” group. Over 
20 names were read. 

By such inspiration we grow and 
strengthen the Society. Because of the ac- 
complishments of the past, we turn to the 
future, confident it shall be greater. 


Pluma B. (Mrs. Albert B.) Batten, 
Regent. 


Shatemue (Spring Valley, N. Y.) held 
its silver anniversary luncheon October 14 
at Club 59 in Spring Valley. The anni- 
versary cake was decorated in blue and 
silver. 

At the speakers’ table were Mrs. Harold 
Erb, State Vice Regent and guest speaker; 
Miss Marie F. Merritt, Chapter Regent; 
Mrs. Sterling Theis, Vice Regent; the seven 
‘living ex-Regents and the Charter members. 
Miss Merritt welcomed guests, and intro- 
duced Mrs. Erb, who congratulated the 
Chapter on “25 Years of Progress” and 
spoke briefly on D. A. R. responsibilities 
in these troubled times. 

Mrs. Alice Merritt DeBaun, Organizing 
Regent, gave a short history of the Chap- 
ter. It was at her home that the Chapter 
was organized Oct. 4, 1925, and she served 
as Regent, 1925-31. Her daughter, Miss 
Merritt, was Regent, 1940-43, and is again 
holding that office. The Chapter has an 
active membership of 99, with a number 
of papers pending. There are three work- 
ing groups: the Chapter, Junior Group, 
and C. A. R. 

Juniors, organized by Mrs. Frances is a 


Frederick Anderson in 1940, number 12, 
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an energetic body of young business women 
having as their main projects Approved 
Schools and New York State Rehabilitation 
Hospital, West Haverstraw, N. Y. They 
provide gifts for each hospital patient 
whose birthday occurs in January. Sixty 
pounds of clothing have been sent to Cross- 
nore, a scholarship has been provided, with 
another almost complete. Juniors also 
adopted an Indian Baby. 

The Lieutenant pa Onderdonk So- 
ciety, C. A. R., organized in 1937 by Mrs. 
Ethelbert W. Miller, still its Senior Ad- 
visor, has received its tenth gold star cer- 
tificate for excellent work. 

Our Chapter awards Good Citizenship 
medals in ten Grammar Schools. Members 
attend Naturalization Courts and present 
Manuals. Fifty Manuals were sent to the 
Tolstoy Foundation, Reed Farm. 

The Chapter has taken an active part in 
rescuing several little cemeteries, contain- 
ing Revolutionary soldiers’ graves, from 
demolition by highway projects, and plans 
markers for two. 


Edith P. (Mrs. Edward) Smith, 
Publicity Chairman. 


uy 


Philip Livingston (Howell, Mich.). 
On June 13 this Chapter dedicated a marker 
in honor of Claudius Britton, Revolution- 
ary soldier, buried in the cemetery at 
Pinckney, Mich. 

Claudius Britton (Brital, etc.), son of 
Claudius Brital and Alathea (Owen) Brital, 
was born Sept. 15, 1761, in Windham, 
Conn. His parents moved to Salisbury, 
Conn., then in 1773 to Weybridge, Vt. 

In his application for a pension, Claudius 
Britton stated that he enlisted from Wey- 
bridge in January, 1777, serving in Cap- 
tain Zador Averis’ Company of Rangers; 
Lieut. Solomon Burnham and Ensign Dud- 
ley also were officers. On the 6th of No- 
vember, 1778, he said, with some 40 neigh- 
bors he was taken prisoner by a Canadian 
Scouting party under Major Carlton, taken 
to Quebec and kept in close confinement 
for four years and seven months. At St. 
Johns, July 14, 1783, Britton signed the 
Exchange Bill, then was marched into Ver- 
mont and discharged. 

After the Revolution Claudius Britton 
lived in Tinmouth, Rutland County, Vt.; 
in 1812 he moved to Batavia, Genesee 


County, N. Y. By May, 1825, he was liv- 
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ing in Ann Arbor, Michigan Territory, 
evidently with a son. His claim for a pen- 
sion in 1835 from Ann Arbor was denied 
for lack of witnesses. A son, also Claudius 
Britton, appears in Pinckney, Mich. by 
1836 as the owner of property, one of the 
earliest settlers. Claudius Britton, Sr., 
died Feb. 22, 1850; Claudius Britton Jr. 
died a year later, Feb. 22,1851. Both were 
buried at Pinckney. 

At the dedication ceremony a descend- 
ant, Mrs. Fred Read (Viola) laid a wreath 
on the grave of Claudius Britton Sr.; 
while another descendant, William Gilkes, 
laid a wreath on the grave of Claudius 
Britton, Jr., who served in the War of 1812. 


Edla Niles (Mrs. Nelson D.) Potter, 
Regent. 


Nathan Hale (St. Paul, Minn.). No 
two Chapters of D. A. R. have the same 
name but there is a Chapter in Chester, 
Conn. and one in St. Paul, Minn., whose 
names are almost identical and both are 
named for a great American Patriot. The 
Chapter in Connecticut is named Nathan 
Hale Memorial and was founded 50 years 
ago last June. The present Regent is Elsie 
W. Moore (Mrs. E. D.). Their meeting 
place is only a few hundred yards from 
the Nathan Hale schoolhouse in East Had- 
dam, Conn. In this schoolhouse Nathan 
Hale fought in 1773. 

Nathan Hale Chapter in St. Paul, Minn. 
was founded 56 years ago this past No- 
vember. The week of January 20th a letter 
came to the St. Paul Regent from the Regent 
in Connecticut with this friendly greeting 
and most pleasant surprise: 

“Since we are more or less identical 
twins, I am sending you parcel post a 
charming little painting of Nathan Hale 
Schoolhouse, East Haddam, done by one 
of our Chapter members, Mrs. Listard. She 
also did one for our Chapter.” 

Then followed a pleasant note giving a 
sketch of the Chapter in Connecticut to 
the one in Minnesota, and so a warm, 
friendly feeling has been engendered across 
the miles. The members of Nathan Hale 
Chapter, St. Paul, appreciate this gracious 
gesture of friendliness and thoughtfulness 
from a sister Chapter. The picture of the 
quaint, sturdy little schoolhouse will be a 
treasured possession of the Chapter. 


_ Mrs. Alfred O. Frank, Regent. 
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Shiawassee (Owosso, Mich.) . Operation 
Shiawassee occurred on Armistice Day. 
Doomed to oblivion and in virtual im- 
prisonment for the past 15 years, the 
Owosso Log Cabin was rescued from its 
sordid surroundings in the back yard of a 
gas station by an embattled brigade of Shia- 
wassee’s A. R. 

Rich in literary and historic tradition, 
the Cabin has served as a museum of an- 
tiques, documents and articles of patriotic 
sentiment. It was built in 1836 for Judge 
Elias Comstock who came from New Lon- 
don, Conn., with his wife along with other 
early settlers. In 1920 it was purchased 
by the Shiawassee Chapter and two years 
later presented to the City of Owosso to be 
used as a museum. The D. A. R. reserved 
the right to approve or reject the placing 
of any article in the Cabin. 

Recently with the growing attention 
given the James Oliver Curwood Castle 
and the birthplace of Thomas FE. Dewey, 
another of Owosso’s illustrious sons, the 
Chapter members decided that the Log 
Cabin should be revitalized. They pre- 
vailed upon Mayor Charles Moore, an an- 
tique enthusiast, to lend his active coopera- 
tion in the venture and to have the struc- 
ture moved from its prosaic site to an at- 
tractive part of one of the city parks. A 
group of members descended upon the 
place, removed layers of dust, moths, and 
debris, and rearranged the contents. Now 
one may behold the Log Cabin standing 
proudly among stately oaks, awaiting in- 
spection by tourists, ever cherished by the 
city’s children and their elders. 
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Among the treasured documents housed 
in the Log Cabin is the original Charter 
of the Shiawassee Chapter, presented in 
1907 to Mrs. Louise Van Deventer Fletcher, 
Chapter Regent, by Mrs. James P. Bray- 
ton of Grand Rapids, then State Regent. 
It was signed by Mrs. Emily Nelson Mc- 
Lean, then President General. 

The thought is shared by Chapter mem- 
bers and many others in the community 
that the Log Cabin shall henceforth serve 
as an active means of children and others 
in matters of patriotic sentiment, such as 
have been a part of the aims and objects 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

In the picture is (left), Mrs. Milton G. 
Schancupp, Chapter Regent, showing the 
original Charter to Mrs. James Miner, 
First Vice Regent (standing), and Mrs. 
Howard Sweet, Publicity Chairman 
(seated). 


Mrs. Milton G. Schancupp, Regent. 


Elizabeth Parcells DeVoe (Hacken- 
sack, N. J.). On February 3 it was a pleas- 
ure to welcome many of our National and 
State Officers, State Chairmen, Chapter 
Regents and friends in celebrating our 20th 
birthday anniversary and the first birth- 
day anniversary of the John DeVoe Society, 
C. A. R. 

The Pledge to the Flag, American’s Creed 
and National Anthem were led by Miss 
Margaret D. Grumbine, State Chairman, 
Correct Use of the Flag. Prayer was offered 
by the Rev. H. Ross Pinkney, of the First 
Presbyterian Church, followed by the 
‘Lord’s Prayer sung by Mr. John Nelson. 

Honored guests were welcomed and pre- 
sented by the Regent. Mrs. Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, Vice President General, 
brought a message from the National So- 
ciety, followed by Mrs. William B. Shelton, 
Chapter Organizing Regent. 

Mrs. Lionel R. Bermann, Program Chair- 
man, presented a delightful musical pro- 
gram. Mr. Bruce F. Hart, concert pianist, 
played compositions by Scarlati, Liszt and 
Chopin. Mr. Nelson, tenor soloist, sang 
three selections, accompanied by Mrs. John 
L. Bergen at the piano. 

The Charter for the John DeVoe Society 
was presented to the Senior President, Mrs. 
Walter A. Stevens, by Mrs. George W. 


& 
j 
Miller, State Senior President; followed by ieee! 
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the candle-lighting service to honor their 
Revolutionary patriot. 

A song dedicated to our Chapter was 
sung beautifully by Mr. Nelson, after 
which the author, Mr. Herman G. Gerdes, 
was presented. 

A corsage of twenty $1 bills, one for 
each year of the Chapter, was accepted by 
Mrs. Goodfellow, in the absence of Mrs. 
Ralph W. Greenlaw, State Regent, for the 
National Building Fund. 

The honor candles for George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Elizabeth Parcells 
DeVoe and deceased members were lighted 
by Mrs. Shelton. With deep sorrow one 
was lighted for Grace Goodwin Gismond, 
Chaplain, who died December 2. Each 
member lighted a candle in memory of her 


Revolutionary patriot. 


A social hour followed. ae 


Regent. 


Captain John Gunnison (Delta, Col.). 
Honored at the Regional Meeting held in 
Delta was Mrs. W. L. Braerton, Colorado 
State Regent. Fifty guests from D. A. R. 
Chapters in Grand Junction, Montrose, 
Gunnison, and Delta were present. At the 
one o'clock luncheon, effective decorations 
of silver and blue D. A. R. ribbons down 
the center of the tables, joining red and 
white flowers and blue candles, created an 
impressive patriotic atmosphere. Seated 
with the guest of honor, Mrs. Braerton, 
were the Regents of the four Chapters and 
several guests honored for their pioneering 
in D. A. R. in this section of the country. 

Preceding the luncheon, members of the 
Montrose Chapter presented the colors. 
This was followed by the Pledge of Allegi- 
ance and the Daughters’ Salute. Group 
singing then preceded the invocation by 
our ex-State Chaplain. Guests were intro- 
duced and Mrs. Braerton spoke on the aims 
and hopes of the D. A. R. A technicolor 
sound film, “All Flesh is Grass”, concluded 
the afternoon meeting. 

Earlier in the day Captain John Gunni- 
son’s Regent entertained for Mrs. Braerton 
in the Fiesta room of the Cottage Inn. 
Other guests were the members of the local 
Chapter. Following the breakfast, the 

roup motored to North Delta to see the 
te Council tree which was marked by 
members of the Captain John Gunnison 


Olive M. (Mrs. D. H.) McBride, 


Chapter several years ago. At this his- 
torical landmark of the West the famous 
Ute Chieftain, Ouray, often sat in peace 
conferences. It is said that his wife, Chi- 
peta, is the only Indian woman ever allowed 
to sit in council. One of the members of 
Captain John Gunnison Chapter, Mrs. Mil- 
lard Fairlamb, when but a child. shook the 
hand of Chief Ouray and often relates 
many colorful events surrounding this 


chief. 
Eda Baker (Mrs. Kelso) Musser, Regent 


Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, Pa.) . The Pitts- 
burgh Chapter last October had the honor 
of enrolling as a member Mrs. Ursula 
Craven Blackstone, then over 100 years of 
age, as she was born May 19, 1850. At 
that time she was in good health and inter- 
ested in the objectives of our organization. 
But she died suddenly January 31. 

Among her surviving lineal descendants 
of 71 persons are many useful citizens, all 
interested in S. A. R. and D. A. R. tenets. 
One of them is her son, Col. Franklin 
Blackstone, of Pittsburgh, a Past President 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter, S. A. R., and 
also a Past President of the Pennsylvania 
State Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 


Eleanor Roberts (Mrs. W. H.) Baltzell 
Magazine Chairman 


Golden Hill (New York, N. Y.). 
Golden Hill Chapter recently commemo- 
rated its fifteenth anniversary by present- 
ing a handsome hand-wrought brass chan- 
delier to the library of Jumel Mansion— 
Washington Headquarters in New York 
City. The chandelier was presented by the 
Regent, Miss Elizabeth L. Ingram, and was 
accepted by Miss Gladys V. Clark, former 
President of the Washington Headquarters 
Association and now Chairman of Relics. 
Following the ceremony, tea was served to 
the members by the Committee, Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Settlemayer, Miss Elizabeth Ingram, 
and Mrs. Harold C. Luckstone. 

The Jumel Mansion is a beautiful old 
historic mansion used alternately by the 
Tories, Hessians, and Washington during 
the Revolutionary War. This lovely old 
home is now under the custodianship of 
the Washington Headquarters Association, 
which takes great pride in its restoration. 
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Golden Hill Chapter was happy to con- 
tribute the chandelier to this pre-Revolu- 
tionary mansion. 

Golden Hill Chapter was organized in 
November, 1935, by Mrs. Alexander W. 
Whiteford. The Chapter now has a mem- 
bership of over ninety members and has a 
proud record of service to the National 
Society Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Lucy V. (Mrs. Fred) Aebly 
Press Relations Chairman 


Philip Schuyler (Troy, N. Y.). Our 
local newspaper printed part of the article 
about the Tamassee D. A. R. School pub- 
lished in the December issue of our Maga- 
zine, mentioning the Magazine by name. 


(Miss) Henrietta Brockum 
Treasurer and Chairman Press Relations 


Sacramento (Sacramento, Cal.). Our 
Chapter is giving the D. A. R. Magazine 
as a prize. 


Mrs. William A. Meyer, Past Regent 


John Knox (Mount Ulla, N. C.). Mem- 
bers of our new Chapter, organized last 
year, are 100 per cent readers of the Maga- 
zine. Some take it together, but each mem- 
ber reads it regularly. 


(Miss) Emma Goodman, Regent 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 
CHAPTERS 


Mobile, Mobile, Ala., 
11, 1901. 

Gen. Richard Montgomery, Gloversville, 
N. Y., Organized Nov. 16, 1901. 

Lydia Darrah, Lowell, Mass., Organized 
June 21, 1901. 


Organized Feb. 


SILVER TEA 


With proceeds from a Silver Tea | Octe 
ber 31, sponsored by the Senior Group of 
the Chauvenon Society, C. A. R., of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a $150 scholarship was pre- 
sented to Lincoln Memorial University, 
one of the D. A. R. Approved Schools. 


ters in the Cumberland District. 
was held at the home of Miss Nancy Smith. © 
In the receiving line were the following: — 
Mrs. Claude Chadwick, State President, — 
C. A. R.; Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, State Re- 
gent, D. A. R.; Mrs. William H. Lambeth, 


dent; Miss. Katharine Jarratt, 
Miss Elizabeth W ade, Registrar; Miss Ann — 
Yates, Treasurer; Miss Beverly Youree, — 
C haplain; Miss Grace LeBaron, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Miss Elinor Colley, 
Historian; Miss Marie Patrick, Color — 
Bearer; Miss Margaret Thompson, Coun- 
selor; and the hostess. 

Alternating at the tea table were: Mrs. 
Lawrence Maney, Director of Cumberland 
District, D. A. R.; Mrs. E. C. Tompkins, 
Chairman of the Davidson County Regents’ 
Council; Mrs. Edythe Whitley, State Secre- oe 
tary, C. A. R.; and Mrs. Roy Thompson, _ 
State Treasurer, C. A. R. 

The following assisted in hospitality dur- _ 
ing the afternoon: Mrs. Hallum Cae, 
State Recording Secretary, D. A. R.; Mrs. 
Lloyd Tarver, Mrs. Robert Cherry, Mrs. “ has 
Martin Nunnelley, Mrs. Warterfield 
Thomas, and Mrs. W. A. Smith, officers of 
the Junior Group; Mrs. D. W. Binns, Sec- 
retary of the Davidson County Regents’ 
Council; Mrs. Walter Fleming, Miss Anita 
Williams, and Mrs. Earle Calvin, who — 
helped in the formation of the Society. 

. Members of the Society who served dur- 
ing the afternoon were Misses Nell Foster,  __ 
Ann Cobb, Jane Settle, Ann Kennerly, Shir. ; 
ley Charleton, Ann Shirey, Torrey -— 
Kitty Lowe, Jane Clark and Anna Clark. 
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Invitations were issued to D. A.R.Chap- 
Past State Regent and now State Chairman ae 
of Approved Schools; and the officers of ee 
d 
| 
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CALIFORNIA 


* Fort Early : 

* William Marsh 
MARYLAND 

* Peggy Stewart Tea Party 


MASSACHUSETTS 
* Captain Elisha Jackson 
* Old Hadley 
* Old Oak 


* Sophie de Marsac Campau 
* Colonel Josiah Smith 


OHIO 
* Bethia Southwick 
* Captain John James 
Old Northwest 
Sarah Copus 
OKLAHOMA 


Lawton 


* Fort Gaddis 
Hannah Penn 
* Quaker City 


TENNESSEE 
* Sarah Hawkins 
TEXAS 
Silas Morton 
WASHINGTON 
Meriwether Lewis 
WISCONSIN 
* Nequi-Antigo-Siebah 
WYOMING 


: * Jacques Laramie 


National Honor | Roll of Chapters. 
Administration 


Continued through February 28, 1951 


STARS added to previous 


COLORADO 


DELAWARE 


LOUISIANA 


* Olde Redding MASSACHUSETTS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
"TENNESSEE 
"TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 


_ WISCONSIN 


* San Antonio wt CALIFORNIA 
Suwannee * Oakland 
* Pasadena 
GEORGIA 


* Rocky Ford 


* Cooch’s Bridge 
ILLINOIS 
* Des Plaines Valley 


* Pelican 


* Captain John Joslin, Jr. 
* Deane Winthrop 
* Dorothy Quincy Hancock 
* Fitchburg 

* Hannah Winthrop 


* Lydia Patridge Whiting # eu 
* Menotomy ite hey 
* New Bedford 


* Sea Coast Defense Saget: 
MICHIGAN 
* Elizabeth Cass 
NORTH DAKOTA 


* Minishoshe 


* Ann Simpson Davis 
* George Clinton Fike 


* Germantown 
* Bonny Kate 
* Daniel McMahon 

* Narcissa Whitman 


* Eli Pierce 


878 GOLD STAR HONOR ROLL CHAPTERS 
165 SILVER STAR HONOR ROLL CHAPTERS 
1,043 HONOR ROLL CHAPTERS AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1951 ‘ 
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ONE BLUE STAR—$1.00 per mem- 
her 

ARIZONA 
General George Crook as 

ARKANSAS 
William Strong 


id CALIFORNIA 
Acalanes 
Kschscholzia 
Los Gatos 
Whittier 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA i 
American Liberty 
Capitol 
Captain Molly Pitcher 
Captain Wendell Wolfe 
Continental Dames 
Deborah Knapp 
E Pluribus Unum 
Frances Scott 


Major L Enfant 
Marcia Burns 


Mary Washington 
Potomac 
Ruth Brewster 
Thirteen Colonies 
rig 
FLORIDA 
Colonel Arthur Erwin 
Coral Gables 
De Soto 
Edward Rutledge 
Gainesville 
Himmarshee 
Indian River 
Joshua Stevens 
Lake Wales 
Maria Jefferson 


Ocklawaha 
Ponce de Leon 
MAINE 


Old York 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lydia Patridge 
Minute Men 
New Bedford 
Old Hadley 
Parson Roby 


Paul Revere me. 
MARYLAND 

Brigadier General Rezin Beall 

Major Sam Turbutt W 
MICHIGAN 


Piety Hill 
NEW H AMPSHIRE 


Margery Sullivan 


Mary Varnum Platts 
Molly Stark 


Blue Stars on Gold Badges 


THREE BLUE STARS—$3.00 Per 


** 


NEW MEXICO 
Coronado 
OHIO 
Bethia Southwick 
Moses Cleveland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Peter Muhlenberg 
‘RHODE ISLAND 
Bristol 
Catherine Littlefield Green 
Colonel Christopher Greene 
Sarah Scott Hopkins 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Cateechee 
VIRGINIA 
Freedom Hill 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Buford 
John Hart 
John Minear 
Whee sling 
WISCONSIN 
Wausau 


TWO BLUE S$ 


ber 


TARS—$2.00 Per Mem- 


DISTRICT OF COLU MBIA | 
Fort McHenry 
OHIO 


Daniel McMahon 
WISCONSIN 
Erskine-Perry-Sears * 


Member 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Emily Nelson ** 
FLORIDA 
Katherine Livingston * 
# Previously listed as One-Blue Star. 
reviously listed as Two-Blue Stars. 


have 1 BLUE STAR an 
have 2 BLUE STARS 
have 3 BLUE STARS 


have BLUE STARS to March 


106 Chapters 
7 Chapters 
7 Chapters 


120 Chapters 
1, 1951. 


Be sure to wear your BLUE STARS on your 
GOLD BADGES at Congress! 
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WEA 


MARYLAND MARRIAGE LICENSES 
1778-1800 
Recorded in Clerk’s Office Frederick County Court House, Maryland 
Compiled by Miss Edith Miller, Frederick Chapter, D. A. R., Frederick, Maryland 


(Continued from Last Month) 


Rhine, Casper—Margaret Hinckle—Apl. 3, 1784. 
Rhine, Rudy—Barbara Conner—Aug. 14, 1793. 
Rhode, Jacob—Rachel King—Feby. 20, 1792. 
Joshua—Catharine Spealman—May 17, 
791. 
Rice, Andrew—Mary Need—May 5, 1785. 
Rice, Benjamin—Purnell Hook—Feby. 4, 1782. 
Rice, James—Nancy Dern—Oct. 3, 1783. 
Rice, James—Catherine Dern—Apl. 21, 1790. 
Rice, John—Rebeckah Pritchard—Dec. 28, 1796. 
Rice, Joseph—Elizabeth Melvin—Jany. 12, 1788. 
Rice, Joseph—Rebeckah Leaton—Nov. 4, 1794. 
Rice, Mathias—Margaret Powerin—May 31, 
1783 
Rice, Michael—Elizabeth Baltzell—June 7, 1790. 
Rice, Perry—Patty Duttero—Aug. 20, 1794. 
Rice, William—Mary Hedges—Dec. 17, 1790. 
Richards, Basil—Elizabeth Richards—Oct. 10, 
1794. 
Richards, Brice—Elizabeth Hart—Oct. 10, 1796. 
Richards, Daniel—Jane Cochran—May 19, 1783. 
Richards, Edward—Jane Roote—Mch. 13, 1779. 
Richards, George—Anna Penn—Dec. 21, 1795. 
Richards, John—Catherine Arnold—Nov. 22, 
1781. 
Richards, John—Ann Waters—Feby. 6, 1796. 
gee Joseph—Eleanor Purdey—Dec, 18, 


798. 
Richards, Richard—Elizth. Nevin—Aug. 9, 
780. 

William—Leviney Hyatt—Jany. 18, 


Richardson, John—Mary Noble—Oct. 19, 1778. 
Richardson, Wm.—Nancey Davis—F ~~ 9, 1779. 
Ricketts, Benja—Ruth Wells—Feby. 1, 1779. 

Ridenhour, Henry—Mary Smith—Sept. 33, 1779. 
Ridenhour, Jacob—Susanna Haas—May 3, 1785. 
Ridge, Cornelius—Elizabeth Brawner—Feby. 8, 


1783. 
— Edward—Catharine Creager—Oct. 21, 
1780. 


Ridge, Wm.—Barbara Flemming—Nov. 28, 
1780. 

Ridge, Wm. of Benja.—Rebecca Springer— 
Mch. 31, 1781. 

Ridgely, Richard—Rebeckah Templing—Sept. 
24, 1782. 

Ridgely, Richard—Mary Hyme—Aug. 28, 1798. 
Westall—Sarah Templing—July 1, 
791 


Ridgely, Westall—Elizabeth Hyme—Dec. 24, 
1799. 


Rieston, Samuel—Sarah Deberry—July 31, 1787. 
Riggs, John—Mary Elligan—Dec. 12, 1782. 
Riggs, John—Mary Hardy—Feby. 5, 1785. 
Righe, John—Phebe ‘ Stoner—Nov. 22, 1792. 
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Righter, Peter—Catherine Grove—Aug. 14, 
1789. 
Rights, Ludwick—Margaret Cramer—Nov. 9, 
79 


Rightstine, William—Catherine Chopper—Mar. 
8, 1794. 

Riley, Henry—Elizabeth Brown—June 4, 1798. 
Riley, John—Mary Steel—Feby. 14, 1791. 
Rine, John—Priscilla Wilson—Sept. 3, 1796. 
Rine, Valentine—Mary Clay—Jany. 23, 1795. 
Rineberger, Henry—Sarah Thomas—June 13, 
96. 


17 
George—Priscilla Weaver—Mar. 1, 
1780 


Ringer, Jacob—Ann Beamer—Mch. 21, 1780. 

Ringer, Mathias—Elizth. Plank—Mch. 5, 1779. 

Ritchie, Abner—Mary Ann Jenkins—Dec. 19, 
1785. 

Ritchie, John—Cathe. Beatty—Feby. 17, 1787. 

ee Conrad—Susanna Shroiner—Dec. 8, 


‘iver, Michael—Catherine Powlas—June 20, 
1799. 


Ritz, Jacob—Mary Stull—Dec. 28, 1799. 

Rizeing, George—Whitehair—Jany. 31, 1780. 

Roach, Edward—Martha Huff—Nov. 17, 1783. 

Roach, Micaiah—Ruth Rice—Apl. 4, 1786. 

Roach, Richard—Drusey Lanham—Jany. 6, 
1783. 

Road, George—Mart. Mugg—Nov. 14, 1778. 

Roar, Jacob—Catherine ae —Oct. 23, 1779. 

Robee, Patrick Moreland—Rebecca Johnson— 
July 30, 1782. 

Roberts, Archibald—Mary Ann Bosley—Sept. 
24, 1787. 

Roberts, Thomas—Susannah Stevenson—Jany. 
3, 1798. 

Roberts, William—Sarah Hodgkiss—Oct. 6, 
1790. 
Robertson, Danl.—Esther Miller—Aug. 9, 1797. 

Samuel—Rachel Howard—Dec. 27, 
17 

Zachariah—Mary Smith—May 15, 
178 

Andw.—Margaret Knave—May 30, 
1780. 

Chiles—Elizabeth Robinson—Nov. 
19, 177 
Edwd.—Catherine Methard—Aug. 27, 
1779. 

Robinson, Giles or Chiles—Elizabeth Robinson 
—Nov. 19, 1779. 

Rochester, Nathaniel—Sophia Beatty—Apl. 19, 


"Rodes, Jonathan—Henrietta Ingram—Dec. 25, 
Roads, Charles—Abigail Pursley—May 4, 1779. 
Roads, Jaeob—Nancey Cash—Apl. 8, 1766, 
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Rodgers, George—Jane Patten—Dec. 4, 1778. 
Rodgers, John—Mary Blair—Feby. 6, 1782. 
Rodgers, Jno.—Mary Tannihill—Oct. 6, 1779. 
Rohr, Rudolph Jr.—Cathe. Runner—Nov. 26, 


1791. 
Roland, Gaidon—Elizabeth Dawson—Jany. 29, 


1780. 

Root, Daniel—Elizabeth Cowell—May 14, 1782. 

Root, James—Mary Umstatt—Aug. 10, 1779. 

Root, Richard—Agnes Stoner—Feby. 7, 1797. 

Rose, Frederick—Mary Frushour—Mch. 26, 
1796. 

Rose, John—Catherine Lemon—Jany. 7, 1795. 

Routsong, Henry—Mary Magdalena Colman— 
Apl. 29, 1793. 

Routzawn, Jacob—Christena Synn—Dec. 26, 
1795. 

Rowe, Jacob—Susanna Conrod—Aug. 22, 1797. 

Rowenzawn, Benjamin—Pheby Shriver—Apl. 
30, 1799. 

Rowser, Henry—Eve Shiteaire—June 21, 1782. 

Rudecill, Jacob—Catherine Moser—Feby. 6, 
1789. 
Runkle, Joseph—Susanna Bussard—July 7, 1794. 

Runner, Christian—Elizth Thomas—Feby. 23, 
1790. 

Runner, Michael Jr.—Eve Hershaberger—Jany. 
11, 1799. 

Russell, Wm.—Elizabeth Randal—Mar. 22, 1793. 

Rust, John—Elizabeth Marshall—Aug. 11, 1797. 

Rutter, Edward Hanson—Margarette McLure— 
Feby. 28, 1795. 

Ryan, ‘George—Sarah Steward—Sept. 27, 1794. 

Ryley, Patrick—Elizabeth Cringland—May 22, 
1778 

Ryley, Patrick—Hanah Price—Sept. 22, 1778. 

Ryne, Michl.—Eleanor Smith—Feby. 8, 1779. 

Sadler, John—Catherine Devilbiss—Aug. 23, 


1794, 

Salkil, John—Lucy Smith—Sept. 25, 1797. 
Francis—Margaret Schley—Oct. 24, 
1793. 

Sandes, James—Sarah Sandes—Oct. 18, 1797. 

Sappington, James—Rachel Clark—May 27, 
1789, 


Sargent, George—Ann Wells—Oct. 3, 1796. 
Sargent, John—Esther Campden—Nov. 20, 1787. 
aan Peter—Margaret Buckey—July 12, 


Martin—Elizabeth Wilson—Jany. 29, 


Daniel—Barbara Raitt—Apl. 7, 1798. 
ae James—Catherine Reaser—Sept. 20, 


: Scaggs, Richard—Susanna Holtzman—Dec. 22, 
795. 


Schell, Henry—Elizabeth Ollex—Feby. 24, 1789. 
Schley, John—Polly Schriver—Apl. 21, 1792. 
Schley, Matthias—Mary Drill—Oct. 14, 1797. 
Schroeder, Henry—Mary Schley—Apl. 4, 1795. 
Robert—Elizabeth Baughan—June 11], 


Scott, James—Mary Williams—Feby. 3, 1796. 
Scott, John—Mary Strane—Apl. 10, 1779. 

William—Charity Norman—Dec. 11, 
85. 


a George—Catherine Cline—Apl. 18, 
8. 


Sease, Paul—Magdaline Birely—Oct. 1, 1787. 
Sechrist, Charles—Elizth. Castle—Oct. 17, 1778. 
Sefton, Charles—Mary Campbell—July 21, 1797. 
Sehon, John—Lucy Burrow—Mch. 30, 1782. 
Selfe, John—Rebeckah Veatch—Mch. 4, 1783. 
Sellman, Gassaway—Catherine Davis—Sept. 16, 
1779. 
Selman, Thomas—Ruth Harris—May 6, 1798. 
Peter—Mary Smeltzer—Feby. 12, 
17 


Serjeant, William—Margaret Tucker—July 2, 
1782. 

Sewal, Andrew—Eleanor Beale—Feby. 27, 1798. 
Sewalt, Jacob—Barbara Curtz—Dec. 17, 1780. 
Shafer, George—Catherine Stull—Dec. 19, 1785. 
Shafer, Jacob—Susanna Ramsberg—May 21, 


1798. 
Shafer, John—Susannah Oat—May 11, 1799. 
Shafer, Tobias—Catherine Comfer—Oct. 24, 


794. 

Shank, John—Lydia Reynolds—Apl. 20, 1797. 
Sharrats, John—Catharine Crouse—June 8, 
93 


Shaver, John—Elizth. Stull—Oct. 4, 1783. 
Shaver, Tobias—Mary Currance—July 21, 1783. 
Shaw, Basil—Catherine Eck—Dec. 17, 1783. 
Shaw, Hugh—Ann McKay—Oct. 23, 1790. 


4 
Sheats, Henry—Rachel Ellis—Sept. 5, 1789. pa 


Sheats, Jacob—Hannah Har le—Mch. 27, 1790. 

Sheaves, William—Elizabet Lawrence—Dec. 
17, 1790. 

Sheckels, John—Ruth Story—Apl. 12, 1785. 

Sheely, Andw.—Mary Heffner—May 1, 1781. 

Shees, Sebastian—Pheby Burckhartt—Sept. 5, 
784, 


1 

Sheets, Christian—Margaret Wetsell—Apl. 21, 
1794 

a Martin—Sarah Aldridge—Dec. 24, 1793. 


Shekel, John—Mary Burges—Sept. 9,1795. | 


Shell, Charles—Mary Plonk—Oct. 30, 1783. oa 

Shellhouse, Peter—Juliana Hemp—May 8, 1790 

Shellmon, Jacob—Catherine Bentz—Mch. 30, 
1778. 

Shelmerdine, Stephen—Eunice Philips—Jany. 
9, 1794, 

Shepherd, John—Elizth. Wissman—May 17, 
1781. 


. Sheredine, Upton, Esqr.—Sophia Dorsey—Aug. 
1799. 


Jacob—Mary Walter—Sept. 25, 


hin Geo.—Elizth. Everley—Mch. 20, 1779. 
Shilling, Murray—Rebecca Brown—July 18, 
William—Catharine Gilbert—Mch. 27, 
er Isaac—Sarah Delashmutt—Dec. 29, 
_ hinder Adam—Christena Queary—June 8, 


Jacob—Catharine Hellenberger— 
ay 1 
Shipley, Basil—Susanna Knox—Aug. 18, 1781. 
Shipley, Hezekiah—Ruth Picket—Apl. 4, 1796. 
Shivell, Adam—Catherine Riggs—May 5, 1796. 
Shoe, Solomon—Modelena Carn—Oct. 12, 1799. 
Shoemaker, Abraham—Pheby Baldwin—Oct. 15, 
798. 


Shontz, Mich.—Cath. Jones—Mch. 18, 1782. 


= 
14, 
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Shook, Jacob—Elizabeth Zimmerman—Dec. 14, 
1795. 

Shook, Jacob—Catherine Clem—Jany. 7, 1799. 

Shook, Walter—Ann Mary Miller—July 18, 
1795. 

Schoolmyer, John Peter—Mary Eve Rineheart— 
Mch. 6, 1779. 

Shope, Jacob—Elizabeth Brengle—Nov. 21, 1791. 

Short, Richard—Rebeckah Rue—Jany. 27, 1786. 


Shots, John—Elizabeth Leashorn—Sept. 17, 
1791. 
Shots, Philip—Catherine Bargesser—Oct. 5, 
1793. 


Shoup, George—Charlotte Loy—Sept. 18, 1778. 

Shoup, John—Barbara Moyer—July 12, 1785. 

Shoup, Peter—Rebecca Goodman—Oct. 20, 
1780. 

Shoup, Samuel—Dolley Grove—Jany. 23, 1793. 

Shover, Henry—Rosanna Baker—Dec. 31, 1779. 

Show, Conrad—Elizabeth Runner—Mch. 6, 1789. 

Showalker, Adam—Barbara Snowdagle—Feby. 
6, 1787. 

Showe, Henry—Mary Kessler—Apl. 25, 1795. 

Showes, Saml.—Catherine Hargishymer—Aug. 
26, 1780. 

Showne, Peter—Sarah Whitcroft—Sept. 5, 1789. 

Shrader, Henry—Susanna Horine—Sept. 18, 
1778. 

Shrigly, Enoch—Mary Murry—Oct. 22, 1799. 

Shriner, Adam—Mary Kisinger—Dec. 23, 1785. 

Shriner, Peter—Eve Biddle—May 12, 1789. 

Shriock, Danl.—Mary Gossell—Nov. 26, 1787. 

Shriver, Fredk. William—Elizabeth Seesman— 
July 21, 1794. 

Shriver, Henry—Barbara Welfley—Mch. 19, 
1779. 

Shroder, Herman Hinrich—Susanna Schwartz 
—Oct. 29, 1785. 


Shroyer, David—Catherine Shafer—June 2, 
David—Catherine “Fleck—Nov. 15, 
, Michael—Ann Worman—Mch. 20, 
en, Christian—Mary Shingle—Sept. 3, 
Matthias—Elizabeth Gaugh—aApl. 6, 
"Shryock Valentine—Christena Derr—Aug. 2, 
7 


Shuck, Peter—Elizabeth Shoup—Feby. 10, 1795. 
Shule, John—-Catherine Brengle—Dec. 1797. 
ae Christian—Elizabeth Brunner—May 27, 

Shull, Fredk.—Catherine Shell—Nov. 30, 1782. 
Shultz, Alexdr.—Eleanor Freeman—May 31, 
1779. 
Shultz, David—Eve Myers—Sept. 27, 1783. 
Shuman, Jacob—Polly Templing—Dec. 22, 1787. 
Shurr, John—Elizth. Akin—Aug. 26, 1783. 
Sidle, Gudlip—Eve Shively—Aug. 8, 1778. 
Sifert, Mathias—Elizabeth Durff—July 12, 1790. 
Sigafoose, Jacob—Mary Werner—May 9, 1793. 
Silver, George—Ann Griffin—Apl. 12, 1783. 
Silver, John—Ann Springer—Apl. 7, 1778. 
Sim, Anthony—Christiana Smith—Dec. 4, 1790. 
Simm, Thomas—Catherine Lewis Thomas— 
Nov. 25, 1794. 
Simmonds, George—Rebeckah White—Aug. 14, 
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Simmons, John H.—Eleanor Howard—Feby. 4, 
96. 


Simmons, Samuel—Elizabeth Ward—Feby. 15, 
1791. 

Simmons, Thomas—Mary Adams—July 23, 1778. 

Simms, J. Cleborn—Mary Ann Beall—Dec. 5, 
1789. 

Simpson, Basil—Henrietta Worthington—Jany, 
5, 1797. 

Simpson, Benja.—Elizth. Duvall—Jany. 1, 1785. 

Simpson, Erasmus—Lucy Willson—July 20, 
1782. 

Simpson, Rezin—Elizabeth Sheckell—Feby. 7, 
1795. 

Simpson, Richd.—Catherine Cumning—May 22, 
1780. 

Simpson, Walter—Elizabeth Thomas—Jany. 9, 
1799, 

Sinn, Philip—Elizabeth Loehr—Oct. 8, 1798. 

Sintz, Adam—Mary Metz—Dec. 23, 1797. 

Sissell, Philip—Juliet Juluck—Apl. 2, 1793. 

Skinner, Henry Smith—Sarah Hilleary—Dec. 6, 
1796. 
Essex—Aug. 22, 


Boteler—Mch. 
Slunger, John—Margaret Gross—Apl. 24, 1797. 


Small, John—Philipeana Plonk—Oct. 6, 1785. 
Small, Michl.—Catherine Smith—Nov. 15, 1794. 


Smedley, Jacob—Elizabeth Cline—Mch. 23, 
1778. 
Smith, Abraham—Hester Lafaver—Sept. 1, 


Smith, Adam—Sarah Dodds—Sept. 17, 1791. 
Smith, Balser—Catherine Caufman—Dec. 26, 
1795. 
Smith, Benjamin—Ann Hardy—May 16, 1795. 
Smith, Charles—Mary Ringer—Apl. 13, 1779. 
Smith, Daniel—Mary Shull—May 31, 1783. 
Smith, Henry of Geo.—Sarah Buckman—Jany. 
26, 1784. 
Smith, Henry—-Mary Grove—May 21, 1798. 
Smith, Jacob—Solomy Koontz—Feby. 16, 1779. 
Smith, Jacob—Christena Iseminger—Sept. 27, 
1783. 
Smith, Jacob—Mary Norwood—Nov. 23, 1798. 
Smith, James—Cassandra Tucker—Mch. 4, 1782. 
Smith, James—Alty Evans—Sept. 11, 1797. 
Smith, John—Sarah Maddox—Jany. 15, 1784. 
Smith, John—Margaret Woolfe—Jany. 10, 1787. 
Smith, John—Ann Highfield—Feby. 4, 1789. 
Smith, John—Margaret Beard—May 9, 1793. 
Smith, John Henry—Elizabeth Kutz or Perrick 
Jany. 21, 1794. 
Smith, John—Mary Fout—Mch. 27, 1795. 
Smith, John of Jno.—Mary Keefer—Dec. 15, 
Smith, Jo. T. Dr.—Miss Eliza Price—Feby. 26, 
1789. 
Smith, Joseph—-Teresa Jameson—May 2, 1790. 
1795. 
Smith, Lewis—Barbara Clance—Jany. 29, 1796. 
Smith, Matthias—Ann Shuttice—Sept. 14, 1790. 
Smith, Matthias—Mary Buckey—Jany. 7, 1793. 
Smith, Middleton—Juliana Keller—Aug. 26, 
1785. 
Smith, Peter—Elizabeth Hart—Feby. 21, 1789. 
Smith, Peter—Elizabeth Albaugh—Oct. 4, 1790. 
Smith, Peter—Barbara Gitts—Dec. 29, 1795. 
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Smith, Peter—Catherine Albaugh—Mch. 18, 

1799. 

Smith, Philip of Phil—Catherine Shroyer—Nov. 

2, 1795. 

Smith, Tetrick—Mary Smith—May 30, 1789. 
Smith, William—Rachel Miller—Jany. 13, 1779. 
Smith, William—Pheby Bodington—Dec. 14, 

1780. 

Smith, William—Mary Brown—Sept. 2, 1783. 
Smith, William—Catharine Sinn—Oct. 12, 1792. 
Smother, Thomas—Silvia—a servant of Mr. Du- 

valls—Dec. 13, 1788. 
Snook, John—Catharine 

1783. 
Snowdagle, 

22, 1779. 
Snuke, Peter—Ulianna Mottis—Mch. 30, 1780. 
Snyder, John—Dorothy Waltz—Apl. 6, 1780. 
Snyder, John—Charity Barrick—June 21, 1780. 
Sollers, Dennis—Priscilla Randall—Nov. 22, 

1779. 

Sollman, Adam—Susanna Isenbergh—Oct. 9, 

1778. 

Sommerkemp, Philip—Frederica Keener—May 

22, 1795. 

Soper, Samuel—Margaret Kirk—Apl. 9, 1793. 


Ambrose—Dec. 8, 


Peter—Christena Eckman—Mch. 


Southerland, Alexander—Ann Taylor—Jany. 
31, 1795. 

Spangler, Christian—Ann Harvey—Jany. 17, 
795, 


Spangler, John—Mary Adams—Dec. 20, 1788. 

Speak, James—Margaret Higdon—Sept. 14, 
1793. 

Lewis—Elizabeth Cramer—Aug. 7, 
1798, 

Speelman, Henry—Lotty Gabler—Dec. 11, 1798. 

Edward—Rebecca Wildman—Mch. 16, 
1796 


Spires, Zepheniah—Catherine Walker—Mch. 1, 
177 


Henry—Mary Ann Bell—Jany. 
28, 1799. 
Spoont, Joseph—Mary Smith—Oct. 5, 1798. 
Sprigg, John—Elizabeth Wyvil—Dec. 14, 1795. 
Sprigg, Saml.—Mary Harding—June 21, 1783. 
Sprigg, Thomas—Lucy Dorsey—May 13, 1793. 
Springer, Edward—Eliza.—Aug. 10, 1787. 
Springer, Wm.—Mary Hauer—Nov. 18, 1792. 
Spurrier, Joseph—Eleanor David—Apl. 9, 1789. 
Spurrier, Levin—Eleanor Clarey—Mch. 7, 1780. 
Squires, Thomas—Lucy Tumblestone—Nov. 6, 
1794. 
Staley, Jacob—Ann Castle—June 10, 1780. 
Staley, Jacob—Elizabeth Staley—May 10, 1794. 
Staley, Melchor—Barbara Fluke—May 27, 1790. 
: Staley, Melchor—Eve Margaret Bare—Aug. 14, 
790. 
Staley, Peter—Elizabeth Shafer—Apl. 24, 1797. 
Stallings, Benjn.—Elizabeth Thompson—Sept. 
22, 1788. 
te Stallings, Newman—Catherine Kolb—Jany. 27, 
98. 


Stallins, William—Susanna Dern—Sept. 7, 1797. 
Staltcop, William—Mary Shockness—Oct. 17, 
1793. 


Thomas—Catherine Kise—Nov. 15, 
785. 


Stanley, Thomas—Caroline or Elizabeth Cabler 
—Dec. 19, 1789, 
Abraham—Rebeckah Stevenson— 


Stansbury, 
Feby. 21, 1794. 
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Solomon—Charlotte Doll—Nov. 
1798 


Steel, James S.—Elizabeth Norriss—Mch. 24, : 
reel, Solomon—Mary McDonald—Sept. 6, 


1794. 
Steiner, Frederick—Clarissa Rape—May 16, 4 
17 


1798 


Steiner, Jacob Junr.—Elizabeth Hauer—Sept. 
21, 1786. 

Stemple, Henry—Christiana Harman—Mch. 9, 
1798. 


Stephenson, Nathan—Mary Evans—Sept. 25, 
1789. 


Stephenson, Richard—Usilera Wood—Oct. 10 
1789, 


Stevens, Charles—Margr. Waltz—Aug. 2, 1796. 
Stevens, Edward—Keziah Coale—May 22, 1796. 
Stevens, John—Rachel Richards—Apl. 23, 1791. _ 
Stevens, John—Jane Nailer—June 5, 1793. 
Stevens, Wm.—Lidia Ouria—June 12, 1779. 


Stevenson, John—Sarah Hawkins—Dec. 
Stevenson, Josiah—Margaret Wells—May 
1791. 
Steward, John—Catherine Walter—Jany. 
1799. 
Steward, William—Margt. Ricketts—Nov. 
1793. 
Stickle, Valentine—Catherine Ramsbergh— 
Jany. 18, 1794. 
Stimmell, Peter—Barbara Buzzard—May 29 
1794. 
Stimmell, Yost—Magdalena Stoker—Oct. 
1784. 


Stipe, James—Mary Donn—Mch. 21, 1778. Pa 
Stipe, John—Barbara Burckhartt—May 10, 
1794. 

John—Elizabeth Thomas—July 27, 
179 

John—Barbara Binger—Dec. 8, 1792. 
Stone, John—Mary Shroyer—July 30, 1796. 
Stone, Walter Hanson—Ann Muncaster—Mch. 
27, 1785. 

Stoneburner, Jacob—Margaret Harshcell—Aug. 
9, 1798. 

Stoner, Danl.—Mary Deaghe—Feby. 7, 1792. 
*Stoner, David—Mary Fleagle—Oct. 20, 1787. _ 
Stoner, Henry—Elizabeth Pengle—Oct. 13, | 
1787. 
Stoner, Jacobh—Mary Bucey—Oct. 11, 1792. 
John Jr.—Elizabeth Plonk——June 
1785 


Stoner, John—Susanna Ramsberg—Mch. 21, 
95. 


Stoner, Stephen—Barbara Ramsberg—Oct. i, 
1795. 

Stophel, Jacob—Elizabeth Burckhartt 
1798. 
Storm, Peter—Susanna Wright—Apl. 16, 1796. 
Storms, Isaac—Sarah Wright—Feby. 26, 1793. 
Storms, Peter—Rebeckah Thompson—Nov. 29, 

1796 


-July 


Stottlemier, John—Sarah Michael—July 27, 
Stottlemire, George—Catherine Calon—Nov. 6, 
779, 


Stottlemyer, Jacob—Hedwick Shoemaker—_ 
Jany. 25, 1785. 


Stoub, Adam—Ann Freet—Nov. 20, 1797. 
Stouffer, Henry—Ann Mitchell—July 22, 1799. 
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Stover, John—Margaret Hauer—Oct. 15, 1792. 
Stover, Philip—Susannah Welt—Feby. 4, 1799. 
Strasberger, John—Ann Walling—May 13, 1785. 
Strawsberger, John—Barbara Fundiberg—Jany. 
21, 1796. 
Street, George—Elizabeth Cotton—Jany. 29, 
1779. 
Stoker, Michael—Mary A.... .—June 21, 1778. 
George—Elizabeth Crabbs—Oct. 27, 


Studor, Martin—Mary Wertenbaker—Apl. 2, 
792. 


Stull, Adam—Elizabeth Ramsbergh—Apl. 15, 
1788. 

Stull, Daniel—Mary Beatty—Dec. 19, 1789. 

Stull, John—Margaret Duttero—May 6, 1790. 

Stull, Lawrence—Rebecca Gassiway—May 
1778. 

Joseph—Elizabeth Boggass—Mch. 
1798. 

Sueman, John—Margaret Snyder—May 
1791. 

Sueman, Peter—Anna 
1791. 

Summers, Alexr.—Mary Vinagar—Mch. 
797. 


Templing—June 


Summers, Peter—Christena Hefner—Jany. 
783. 
Sower—Oct. 
798. 
Sunafranck, George—Elizabeth Roof—Apl. 
799 


Summers, Philip—Barbara 


Sunpower, Adam—Susanna Cronise—Feby. 5, 


1781. 
Sutfin, William—Rachel Owen—June 21, 1783. 
Swaidner, Adam—Eve Lamon—Mch. 25, 1797. 
Swaidner, Adam—Anne Cox—aApl. 5, 1799. 
Swain, Jacob—Mary Ambrose—May 2, 1796. 
Swaney, John—Phebe 11, 1791. 
Charles—Catherine Gire—Dec. 14, 


Sweadner, Adam—Eve Lemmon—June 10, 1797. 
Swedner, Henry—Elizabeth Sensor—June 27, 
1 


Swisher, Matthias—Catherine Shank—Nov. 23, 
ef Switser, Lawrence—Sarah Nickey—Oct. 31, 
"Tabler, Adam—Philepeana Yesterday—May 21, 
"Table, Melchor—Philipeana Berger—Apl. 7, 
a Tabler, Michael—Catherine Coonce—Apl. 13, 


Tabler, Michael—Mary Roberts—Jany. 20, 1789. 
Tabler, Wm.—Margaret Yesterday—June 16, 
780. 


Talbot, James—Mary Hilton—Dec. 5, 1789. 
Talbott, Charles—Ann Ramsower—Oct. 28, 


1789. 
ae Ebenezer—Margaret Philips—May 30, 
Wm.—Elizabeth Simmons—Dec. 9, 

1785. 
Tarlton, Jeremiah—Mary Harbert 

June 29, 1786. 
Taylor, Aquilla—Rachel Knight—Mch. 6, 1798. 
Taylor, Henry—Ann Griffth—May 3, 1790. 
Taylor, Jesse—Ruth Bale—May 26, 1784. 


Taylor, Joseph—Eleanor Ryley—July 10, 1778. 
Taylor, Richard—Mary Johnson—Dec. 4, 1788. 


Briscoe— 


Taylor, Richd.—Susanna Riddle—Nov. 21, 1796. 

Taylor, Wm.—Rugzear Walcove—Feby. 20, 
1781. 

Teal, Henry—Margaret Nollert—Nov. 12, 1785. 

Tamplin, Richard—Eve Runner—Oct. 17, 1795. 

Tamplin, William—Susannah Gire—June 20, 
1793. 

John—Catherine Keplinger—June 


1783. 

_Tharsher, John—Elizabeth Tutterer—Sept. 29, 
178. 

ee Aquilla—Ruthey Ellis—Sept. 11, 1797. 
Thomas, Archibald—Sarah Trammell—June 2, 
1778. 

Thomas, Danl.—Peggy Dannelly—Jany. 29, 
1780. 

Thomas, George—Rosanna Peck—May 11, 1783. 
Thomas, Gabriel—Mary Ramsbergh—Mch. 11, 
1779. 

Thomas, Griffith—Elizabeth Grove—Oct. 10, 
1793. 

Thomas, Henry—Margt. Ramsbergh—Nov. 22, 
790. 


Thomas, Isaac—Mary Flack—Nov. 17, 1796. 

Thomas, John—Catherine Wortz—Apl. 5, 1783. 
John—Elizabeth Ramsbergh—aApl. 16, 
786. 

Thomas, 


John— 
1787. 
Thomas, John—Eleanor McGill—June 9, 1789. 
Thomas, Leonard—Barbara Yose—Mch. 18, 
1785. 
Thomas, 
1782. 
Thomas, Valentine—Elizabeth Keller—Mch. 15, 
1799. 


Catherine Thomas—Mch. 16, 


Nathan—Clarissa Edelen—May 10, 


Thompson, Ambrose—Mary Ann Thompson— 
Dec. 10, 1791 

Thompson, Andrew—Rachel Lawrence—Jany. 
30, 1795. 

Thompson, Benjamin—Charlotte Tripolet—Dec. 
31, 1795. 

Thompson, Henry—Elizabeth Leese—May 13, 
1796. 

Thompson, John—Barbara Cross—Sept. 12, 
1787. 

Thompson, Joseph—Ann Elizth Brooke—Apl. 1, 
1779. 


Thompson, Thomas—Catharine Faller—July 29, 
784. 


Thornberry, John—Sarah Bentley—Dec. 25, 
7 


Thornbury, Thomas—Prudence Collins—Nov. 
18, 1788. 
Thrasher, Elias—Sarah Lamar—Oct. 30, 1788. 
Thrasher, Eli—Henrietta Lamarr—Oct. 26, 1791. 
Tilliard, Edwd. Colo.—Sarah Estep—Nov. 17, 
1792. 
aes Charles—Mary Furney—Sept. 11, 
Tinnely, Charles Brooke—Elizabeth Janes—Dec. 
27, 1797. 
Titloe, Abraham—Susanna Tertsabaugh—Aug. 
17, 1782. 
Titlow, 
1782. 
Titus, Tunis—Monarchy Kelly—Mch. 7, 1798. 
Todd, Andrew—Elizabeth Sipes—Aug. 29, 1782. 
Todd, Basil—Sarah Grimes—Aug. 29, 1782. 
Todd, Joshua—Sophia Hyatt—Oct. 29, 1792. 
Tolburt, James—Ann Paulson—Jany. 2, 1788. 


Christian—Barbara Rowe—Sept. 24, 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Tomlinson, James—Mary Paulson—July 25, 
1795. 

Tool, James—Elizabeth Cecill—June 8, 1782. 

Torrance, James—Drusilla Simmons—Feby. 13, 
1790. 

Toughman, Frederick—Sarah Kyser—Aug. 27, 
1790. 

Towbridge, John—Mary Holtzman—Dec. 8, 
1788. 

Towner, John—Frances Tolbert—Mch. 5, 1795. 

Townsend, Benjamin—Christena Coore—Apl. 
29, 1797. 

Trent, John—Eleanor Smith—Nov. 26, 1778. 

Trinton, Thos.——Margaret Hutchcraft—Apl. 3, 


1781. 
Triplett, Reuben—Rebeckah Combs—July 11, 


1786. 
Triplett, Thomas—Elizabeth Sandes—Oct. 18, 
1797 


Trout, Jacob—Elizth Reed—Aug. 9, 1780. 

Trout, Wendle—Sarah Kephart—July 25, 1794. 

Troutman, Michael—Elizabeth Shrader—Dec. 
30, 1783. 

Trucks, John—Catharine Boyle—Oct. 30, 1781. 

Trundle, David—Drusilla Lewis—Jany. 18, 
1797. 

ad Jacob—Catherine Isenberger—Sept. 15, 
783 


Tucker, Edward—Sarah Riggs—Nov. 6, 1799. 

Tucker, John—Anne Warfield—Feby. 23, 1796. 

Tucker, Jonathan—Patsy Godman—Feby. 5, 
1785. 

Tucker, Littleton—Sarah Downing—Feby. 2, 
1786. 

Tucker, Richard—Rachel Higgins—Febry. 18, 
1786. 

Turner, Abraham—Eleanor Brown—Jany. 11, 

98 


Turner, John—Anna Plummer—Sept. 13, 1796. 

Turner, Joshua—Priscilla Fisher—Dec. 11, 1797. 

Turner, Lewis—Sarah Bradtey—Jany. 16, 1799. 

Turner, Thomas—Eleanor Harrison—July 12, 
1792. 

Tutterow, Baltice—Elizabeth Sleagle—Oct. 29, 
1784. 

Twomey, Daniel—Sarah Sheats—Nov. 7, 1789. 

Tyler, Jno. Doct.—Miss Cath. Harrison—Apr. 


18, 1787. 
Umberger, Michael—Nancy Wood—Apl. 4, 
794. 


Unkles, Benjn.—Margaret Plaister—Sept. 18, 


1780. 
Ury, Christian—Catharine Stipe—Aug. 23, 1796. 
Valentine, George—Mary Stull—May 22, 1787. 
Valentine, Henry—Elizabeth Frey—Sept. 21, 
1779. 
Valentine, Jacob—Mary Free—June 2, 1779. 


Valkmon, Peter Adolph—Sophia Christine Dor- 


thea Amelung—Aug. 9, 1797. 
Vanderlin, Nicholas—Mary Null—Apl. 10, 1779. 
Vanfossen, 
1797. 


Vanhorn, Dennis—Sarah Hutchinson—Oct. 31, 


1782. 


Vanhorn, Dennis—Catherine Burns—Oct. 15, 


1796. 


Veatch, Jacob—Francis Masters Willson—Feby. 


12, 1779. 


Veatch, John—Nancy Weaver Davis—June 16, 
1792, 


Levi—Susannah Lease—Dec. 30, 
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Veatch, Solomon—Mary Davis—Aug. 3, 1793. 

Vennals, Richard—Ann Miller—Oct. 30, 1799. 

Vickery, Nathan—Eve Crise—May 14, 1796. 

Vion, John—Catherine Ruff—Mch. 3, 1789. 

Wadigan, Christopher—Catherine Thomas— 
Jan. 22, 1783. 

Waggoner, Jacob—Eve Smith—Dec. 13, 1799. 

Waggoner, John, Pipe Cr.—Rachael Cassell— 
Mar. 17, 1791. 

Waldeck, Henry—Rebecka 


782. 

Walker, 
1787. 

Wallace, Charles—Ann Benton—April 11, 1797. 

Wallace, Robert—Jane Dwyre—Jan. 16, 1799. 

Wallace, Wm.—Elizth. Hopkins—June 15, 1779. 

Walling, John—Susanna Reed—May 29, 1787. 

Wallint, Wm.—Elizabeth Delashmutt—Dec. 26, 
1796. 

Walls, John—Elizabeth Burrier—Sept. 6, 1796. 

Walter, Jacob—Mary Ann Wintz—Feby. 5, 1788. 

Waltson, Zepheniah—Milley Jenkins—March 
23, 1799. 

Waltz, Frederick—Mary Linganfelder—Mar. 15, 
179, 

Wels, Rinehart—Susanna Shutter—Sept. 10, 
1790. 

Wampler, Jacob—Mary Bare—March 21, 1788. 

Wampler, John Lewis—Hannah Trumbo—Oct. 
24, 1799. 

Wandle, Jacob—Mary Goldie—Oct. 16, 1780. 

Wangh, William—Elizabeth Whygle—May 8, 


Evans—Oct. 27, 
Thomas—Elizth. Burnes—Sept. 27, 


1784. 
Wanghtell, John—Elizabeth Summers—June 19, 
780 


Ward, John—Sarah Barber—May 6, 1794. 
Ward, Peter—Deborah Magruder—May 12, 
1782. 

Warfield, Henry—Ann Hammond—June 21, 


90. 
Richd.—Anne 


Delshmitt—July 7, 
George—Elizabeth Waggoner—May 23, 
794, 

Warner, John—Biddey Henson—Aug. 28, 1779. 


Warner, Samuel—Jane Chamblin—Dec. 5, 1796. 
Warthan, Martin—Hannah Ann Wilson—Dec. 


23, 1799, 


Warthen, Wilfred—Elizabeth Chandler—Dec. 6, 
1799. 

Waters, Benjamin—Elizabeth Baker—March 7 
1797. 


Waters, Josiah—Ann Ballanger—Feb. 2, 1796. 
a Jeremiah—Deborah Purdy—June 23, 
1794 


Watson, Walter—Jane Earle—Oct. 17, 1796. 
Wayman, John—Margaret Elliott—July 17, 


Wayman, Leonard—Eleanor Plummer—Apr. 16, 
1785. 

Weast, Jacob—Eve Saline—Aug. 26, 1780. 

Weast, Jacob—Susannah Shenkmire—Sept. 14, 
1799, 


Weaver, George—Barbara Bearinger—Feby. 8 
1783. 

Weaver, Jacob—Elizabeth Waltz—Oct. 9, 1799. 

Weaver, John—Mary Govner—Oct. 19, 1799, 

Weaver, Ludwick—Ruth Stevenson—May 15, 

97 


Webb, Wm.—Mary Meredith—Oct. 11, 1785. 
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Weer, James—Lidia Richards—Mar. 8, 1793. 
Weisenthall, Barney—Mary —Jany. 21, 

: 1792. 

Weisman, Conrad—Margt. Carne—May 31, 

1790. 


‘ le 
Welch, James—Mary Ann Maynard—Dec. 9, 
797. 
Welfiey, Christn.—Philipeana Hildebrand—Oct. 


Welfiey, David—Magdalena Getzendanner— 
Nov. 26, 1786. 

‘Weller, Henry—Catherine Shover—June 17, 
1799. 
Wells, James—Jennet McHaffee—Aug. 29, 1791. 
Wells, Richard—Edith Coe—Apr. 21, 1778. 
— Richard Dr.—Elizabeth Dyer—May 8, 


"Welsch, Philip—Elizabeth Davis—Apr. 11, 
91. 


Welsh, Henry—Mary Davis—Jan. 25, 1786. 
Welsh. John Senr.—Susanna Mansfield—July 


Welty, Barnabas—Mary Eichelberger—Feb. 28, 

Weltzheimer, Lewis—Margaret Meyer—aApr. 8, 

(1797. 
Werner, William—Elizabeth Medcalfe—Nov. 
1798 


Rege—Dec. 31, 
785 


West, Erasmus—Eleanor Belt—Mar. 16, 1793. 

‘West, Thomas—Sarah McGill—Dec. 30, 1786. 

Christian—Mary Downey—Feb. 
1797. 

Gilbert-——Drusilla Swearingen—-May 
14, 1796. 

Wheeler, Henry—Rebeccah Hardy—Dec. 12, 


“Wheeler, Samuel—Priscilla Williams—Nov. 7, 
1783. 

Wheeler, Thomas—Eleanor Hilton—Feby. 10, 
790. 

Peter—Elizabeth Micholls—June 18, 


‘Whiep, Jacob—Barbara Tabler—Nov. 28, 1785. 
Whips. Samuel—Elizabeth Cook—June 25, 


1790. 
White, David—Mary Overholtz—Nov. 2, 1799. 
White, Henry—Susanna Hendrickson—Apr. 29, 
+1784. 
- White, Thomas—Sarah Gavin—Nov. 4, 1778. 
Whitehill, John—Mary Clemson—aAug. 17, 1795. 
Whitenar, Lazarus—Wendeleana Eater—Apr. 
25, 1785. 

‘Whitmore, Benje—Mary Hockersmith—July 21, 


Whitmore, John—Mary Coe—Sept. 1, 1778. 
John—Rebeckah Pritchet—Oct. 
1796. 


Wickery, George—Jane Prather—May 7, 1792. 
Robt.—Susanna Campbell—Dec. 1, 


"Wieck, George—Catherine Hargate—Sept. 7, 
1799 


Wigle, John—Barbara Myer—Nov. 23, 1784. 


1792. 

Whitcraft, Edward—Marey Bonham—aAug. 25, 
1792. 
White, Benjamin—Rebeckah Chiswell—Dec. 17, 
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Wigley, George—Mary Allison—Dec. 27, 1797. 

Wilbone, Frederick—Catherine Weaver—July 
10, 1790. 

Wiles, Wm.—Ann Bird—aAug. 5, 1782. 

— Conrad—Elizabeth Creager—Oct. 1, 


Griffith—Mary Grove—Nov. 20, 1783. 

Williams, Benjamin—Elizabeth B. Harding— 
May 6, 1798. 

Williams, Edwd.—Priscilla Beall—Sept. 3, 1790. 

Williams, John—Elizabeth Hagan—Feb. 19, 
1793. 


Williams, John—Catherine Wood—Feb. 23, 
1796. 


Williams, John—Martha Burns—Feb. 20, 1799. 
Williams, Rezin—Elizabeth Fowler—Dec. 9, 
782 


Williams, Uriah—Sarah Roach—March 18, 1798. 
Williams, Walter—Ann McGill—Jany. 28, 1786. 
Williams, Wm.—Keziah Johnson—May 27, 1786. 
Williams, William—Anna Fowler—June 22, 


1796. 
Williameon, James H.—Nancy Raitt—Oct. 
1789, 


Williard, John—Frances Kepler—Oct. 11, 1799. 
Williard, Peter—Barbara Honeling—Oct. 1, 


1792. 
_Williard, Philip—Catherine Knouff—June 25, 


796. 

Wills, Henry—Jerminah Coe—Sept. 30, 1780. 
Willson, Henry—Susann Farquhar—Nov. 25, 
1791. 

Willson, Thomas—Susannah Fogle—July 30, 
1782. 

Wilson, Hezekiah—Bethsheba Veatch—May 1, 
1784. 

Wilson, Jacob—Rebeckah Hammet—Jan. 24, 
1795. 

Wilson, John—Elizabeth Chinn—June 8, 1796. 
Wilson, Joshua—Elizabeth Sedwick—Aug. 28, 


Wilson, Thomas—Ann Hoffwider—April 21, 

Wilson, Thomas—Rebeckah Beale—Sept. 13, 

Wilyard, Abraham—Catherine Biser—Dec. 24, 

"Wilvard, Jacob—Eve Grove—May 14, 1791. 

Winchester, Stephen Esq.—Miss Sarah Howard 
—Feb. 17, 1792. 


Winebrinner, Peter—Catherine Snyder—Mar. 
18, 1794. 


Winhold, William—Mary Mahony—Oct. 6, 1795. 
Winpigler, Francis—Sarah Ridgley—Feb. 5, 
779. 


Winson, Wm.—Elizth Blackamore—May 8, 


1779. 
Winter, John—Caty Prough—Dec. 21, 1797. 


Wintz, Jacob—Catherine Fischer—Jan. 25, 1789. 


Wire, Peter—Elizabeth Stull—Oct. 25, 1783. 


Wirtz, Michael—Catherine Delauder—Feb. 2, 


1790. 


Wisman, Jacob—Elizabeth Kephart—Mar. 28, 


1799. 
Wizart, John—Mary Miller—July 18, 1784. 


Woghter, George—Philipena Beckinbaugh— 


Sept. 19, 1798. 
Wolf, Samuel—Healen Weamer—Feb. 6, 1798. 


1794 


Wolfe, Ludwick—Charlotte Runner—May 14, 
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Wolheim, John Wm.—Fredericka Keplar— 

March 17, 1788. 

Wood, Bennet—Susannah Hoy—Sept. 29, 1798. 
Wood, Henry—Sarah Mackelfresh—June 23, 

1788. 

Wood, John—Martha Ogle—Deec. 4, 1781. 
Wood, Richard—Elizth. Head—Oct. 9, 1778. 
Woods, George—Mary Loyd—July 27, 1778. 
Woodrow, John—Mary Roberts—Apr. 9, 1788. 
Woodward, Abraham B.—Priscilla Owens—Oct. 

5, 1797. 

Woodward, Jacob—Jemima Phelps—Apr. 12, 

1791. 

Woolf, Henry—Elizabeth Haller—Aug. 19, 1793. 
Woolf, Jacob—Ann Welch—June 20, 1795. 

Woolf, Peter—Catherine Bruner—June 23, 1780. 
Woolfe, George—Levina Richards—Feby. 11, 

1797, 

Woolfe, John—Sarah Hyatt—Apr. 13, 1782. 
Wright, Alexdr.—-Susanna_ Gilbert—Oct. 31, 

1780. 

Wright, David-—-Susanna Thompson—Nov. 12, 

1798. 

Wright, Elie—Phoebe Harrison, Dec. 2, 1784. 
Wright, George—Elizabeth Johnson—Nov. 28, 

1783. 

Wright, Joseph—Mary Mumford—Oct. 24, 1789. 
_Wright, William—Dorothy Morgan—Aug. 19, 


Wyer, William—Catherine Stull—Oct. 22, 1779. 

Yandes, George—Mary Moore—Oct. 31, 1798. 

Yates, Robt. Elliot—Ursula Richardson—Aug. 
14, 1784. 

Yeast, Leonard—Elizabeth Tompling—Dec. 23 
1790. 

Yeast, Philip—Mary Hayes—June 15, 1779. 

Yeoder, Jacob—Caty Waggoner—Jan. 30, 1798. 

Yesterday, Christian—Elizth Huff—April 1, 
779 


Yesterday, Michael—Angel Gardner—July 22, 
1784. 
Yorick, Michl.—Mary Greenwell—Nov. 26, 1793. 
Yost, John—Juliana Young—Aug. 1, 1792. 
Yost, Ludwick—Mary Everhart—Aug. 16, 1786. 
Young, Benjamin—Eleanor Cooley—June 17, 
1799, 
Young, Casper—Susannah Yost—Dec. 20, 1798. 
Young, Conrad—Margaret Leather—March 26, 
1781. 


19, 1790. 
Young, George—Mary Yost—Mar. 28, 1798. 
Young, George—Mary Renner—Feby. 4, 1799. 
Young, Leonard—Barbara Crowl—Apr. 17, 1779. 
Young, Peter—Mary Powlas—Dec. 23, 1791. 
Young, William—Ann Hoskinson—Nov. 27, 
1796. 
Younge, Peter—Catherine Coppersmith—Oct. 
14, 1783. 
Youtezell, Christn—Elizth Dickoutt—April 23, 
Youtsey, John—Cath. Iseminger—Dec. 2, 1779. 
Zealer, George—Mary Frushour—June 14, 1794. 
Zealer, George—Barbara Houck—May 21, 1796. 
Zerick, Daniel—Martha Brashear—Jany. 8, 
798. 
Zerick, Jacob-—Margt. Plessinger—September 
11, 1790. 
Adam—Susanna Shurte—July 29, 
783. 


Young, Conrad—Elizabeth Tomlinson—June 
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Zimmerman, Andrew—Ruth Taylor——Dec. 26, 
1796. 

Zimmerman, Benjamin—Catherine Eppert— 
April 6, 1798. 

Zimmerman, Jacob—Mary Hedge—July 15, 
1797. 

Zimmerman, Jacob—Mary Ann Snyder—Feb. 
14, 1799. 

Zimmerman, Michael—Eve Cronice—May 14, 
1788. 

Zimmerman, Michael—Barbara Taylor—Oct. 
31, 1798. 

Zimmerman, Nicholas—Elizabeth 
June 6, 1793. 


Troxell— 


o 


Queries 


Deen-Williams—Ransom(e) Deen, b. 
(where?) in Ky., 1814; m. Hickman Co., Tenn., 
Aug. 24, 1845, Feribee Williams. First son, b. 
1848, Quinton Abel Deen, who m. Annie E. 
Puckett, dau. of Dr. Madison H. Puckett and 
Mary M. (Pugh) Puckett. Who were parents of 
Ransom Deen and Thomas Williams, father of 
Feribee Williams Deen?—Mrs. C. B. Hynson, 
1315 Webster, New Orleans, La. 

Taylor-Alderman-Roumtree—Reuben S. Tay- 
lor b. 1778. Vet., War of 1812. M. Achsah Ann 
Alderman Mar. 11, 1814, Georgetown, Madison 
Co., N. Y., who was b. 1785 in Hartford (?), 
Conn. Her father was John Alderman and she 
had brother Amba or Amby. Her mother and two 
other children’s names unknown. 

Reuben came from Vermont to N. Y. in 1812 
and settled at Georgetown; settled in Allegany 
Co., 1818; moved to Ky. and returned to Allegany 
Co.; settled in Ceres, McKean Co., Pa., abt. 1834; 
then in Annin Twp., McKean Co., 1844. D. in 
Potter Co., Pa., Sept. 21, 1877, age 99. Enlisted 
at Big Spring (Caledonia), N. Y., Oct., 1814, and 
served in Capt. Eli B. Richardson’s Co. of N. Y. 
Troops. We believe he had brother Isaiah and 
they came from Vermont. 

Their ch.: (1) Willard H., b. 1815 at George- 
town; d. 1904, Turtle Point, Pa.; m. Martha 
Roumtree, 1835, at Rushford, N. Y. (2) Norman. 
(3) Riley, killed in Mexican War. (4) Jane 
Henrietta, m. Harrison.Ruby. 

Martha Roumtree, b. 1812 in Co. Cavan, Ire- 
land, of Scottish parents, John and Jane (Gibson) 
Roumtree. John was killed in Ireland. His 
widow and child came to America in a sailboat 
to join relatives. 

Wanted: Inf. on parents of Reuben Taylor; par- 
ents of Achsah Taylor; and relatives of Jane Gib- 
son Roumtree.—Mrs. Ruth E. Dalton, 92 Pearl St., 
Port Allegany, Pa. 

Masteller-Arnold—Jacob Masteller, b. 1815, 
m. 3840 Eleanor Blaine, b. 1820, both of North- 
umberland Co., Pa. They died in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. Who were their parents? Who was wife 
of Samuel Arnold, b. Oct. 20, 1670, at East Had- 
dam, Conn.? Mrs. M. H. Mount, 1800 West 
Grand Ave., Alhambra, Cal. 

Magruder-Selby——Want ch. of William Selby, 
who m, Sarah Magruder, dau. of Samuel Magruder 
(1660-1711) and wife, Sarah Beall, both of Md. 
Sarah Beall Magruder made will in 1734 naming 
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her grandson Wm., son of Wm. Selby. In a will 
of a Wm. Selby, made in Md., 1732, he names 
_ wife Elizabeth and a son, Wm. Magruder Selby. 
His home was “Leith” and his overseer was John 
eae Magruder. Five of ch. mentioned in his will 
have Magruder family names: William, Sarah, 
Susannah, John and Samuel. Did Wm. Selby who 

- made will in 1732 marry twice and was his first 
_ wife Sarah, thereby accounting for his ch.’s names, 
especially Wm. Magruder Selby? Who were par- 
ents of wife Elizabeth?—Miss Regina Magruder 
The Highlands, Apt. 803, Washington 9, 


Berry—Stephen T. Berry, b. Jan. 5, 1817, in 
_ Ky.(?). D. McLean Co., Ky., Apr. 11, 1895. M. 
_ Mary P. Lewis, Oct. 18, 1836. She was b. Feb. 13, 
1819. Who were their parents, sisters and broth- 
ers? Would Stephen be son of William Taylor 
Berry, b. Dec. 26, 1796, in Fayette Co., Ky., who 
moved to Shelby Co., Ky., in 1718, or son of one 
_ of William’s 11 bros.? Would Mary Lewis be a 
dau. of Lt. Henry Lewis, Sol. of 1812, who came 
from Culpeper Co., Va., in 1816, m. Nancy Nall of 
_ Washington Co., Ky., and d. in Mead Co., Ky., 
1845? Their son, Fardaman Bland Berry, said he 
was b. in Mead Co. Jan. 26, 1852. Will appreciate 
inf. on these families. Pendletons, Blands and 
Nelsons are connected. How?—Mrs. Earl D. 
Berry, 912 W. Platt St., Tampa 6, Fla. 


Person—Wanted inf. on Person(s) family. 
Desc. are asked to send copies of their lineage as 
far as their earliest known ancestor, with dates. 
_ History of family for more than 300 yrs. in 
_ America is being prepared for publication.— 

George F. Walker. Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Brown—Hezekiah Brown, b. 1738, d. 1821, 
_ Carolton, Ky., m. Ann Stubblefield, dau. of Thos. 
_ Stubblefield, in Culpeper Co., Va., abt. 1763. 
_ Their ch.: Ellen, b. Apr. 22, 1764 (ancestor of 
querist), m. Matthew Clarke, Jan. 1, 1787, Cul- 
peper Co., moved to Franklin Co., Ky., few yrs. 
after marriage; Mary, m. William Waters, Bullitt 
_ Co., Ky.: Frances, b. Feb. 27, 1768, m. Rodam 
Priest ; Thos., d. unmarried; Jale (Jaly), m. 
Josiah Wade, Franklin Co., Ky.; Hezekiah, Jr., 
m. (1) Miss Daniels, (2) Miss Currie; Elizabeth. 
_ m. Allen Thompson, Franklin Co., Ky. Ann, m 
(1) James Mason, (2) Matthew Templeton, lived 

in Todd Co., Ky.; Lucy, m. John Richardson, 
: _ Franklin Co., Ky.; and Henry, m. (1) Mary Fitz- 
- gerald, (2) Catherine Welch. 

Hezekiah and wife Sarah deeded land Apr. 10, 
1805, in Franklin Co., Ky., to Matthew Clarke. 
_ Evidently he was married second time. There was 

a James Brown b. Middlesex Co., Va., 1708, m. 
_ Elizabeth Pool, d. in Culpeper Co., 1784. Their 
son, James, Jr., b. 1740, m. Ann Davis of Caroline 
_ (Co., had a son, Hezekiah. They also moved to Ky. 
Were James Brown, Jr., and Hezekiah Brown, who 
- married Ann Stubblefield, brothers? Would ap- 
preciate data on Hezekiah’s ancestry—Mrs. E. L. 
Crow, 3225 Lovers Lane, Dallas 5, Tex. 

Hall—Allmand Hall was printer and newspaper- 
man in New Bern, and Wilmington, N. C. Names 
“Allmand” and “Thomas Hall” have been car- 
ried for generations in McKoy (MacKay) fam- 
ilies. The MacKay who changed the spelling to 
McKoy lived in Clinton, N. C., and married dau. 


of Allmand Hall. ’ Would like inf. on families.— 
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comme H. McKoy, P. O. Box 1017, Wilmington, 


Aldrich-Cartwright—Abel Aldrich was b. at 
Uxbridge, Mass., Nov. 14, 1741, son of Abel 
Aldrich and Doras (Dorcas?) Cartwright. He m. 
Hannah Tillson at Boston Apr. 26, 1766. They 
settled at Cumberland, R. I., where Abel d. 
Aug. 31, 1819. He served in Rev. 1777-1780 and 
was granted pension in 1818. Want to trace 
antecedents of his parents. Was Abel, Sr., son of 
Jacob Aldrich and Huldah Thayer of Mendon, 
Mass.? Was Dorcas dau. of Sampson Cartwright 
and Bethiah Pratt of Nantucket?—Mrs. George R. 
King, 1830 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Washburn-Doolittle—Mary D. Washburn b. 
Sept. 8, 1812, Westford, N. Y., was dau. of Lewis 
and Lydia (Doolittle) Washburn. Lewis was b. 
1787 (where?) , came from New England and was 
one of earliest settlers near Westford. D. at West- 
ford Dec. 13, 1836. Said to have been of English 
and Welsh descent. Name originally spelled 
Washbourne. Lewis m. (when and where) Lydia 
Doolittle. Would like inf. on both lines.—Mrs. 
oo F. Neach, 275 Upper Main St., Fort Plain, 


Turner—Would like genealogy of Jubal Turner, 
b. in Franklin Co., Va., abt. 1812 to 1820. Served 
in War Between the States under Gen. Jubal 
Early—Mrs. Arthur Winders, Jamestown Star 
Rt., Boulder, Colo. 

Van Voorhis-Newton—My Rev. ancestor was 
Daniel Van Voorhis, son of Daniel Van Voorhis 
and Femmyte Bennett. He was b. July 8, 1738, 
at Oyster Bay, L. I. D. Feb. 21, 1819, in Wash- 
ington Co., Pa. Second wife was Mary Newton, 
whom he m. July 12, 1780. She was b. Nov. 28, 
1755-8, d. Oct. 31, 1789. He is buried in the Van 
Voorhis cemetery at old family homestead in 
Carroll Twp., Washington Co., Pa. Would like 
to have authorities to help prove my claim that 
he served as a Sea Captain in Rev. Would also 
like to know parents of Mary Newton Van Voorhis 
—their birthdates, marriage date, deaths and 
places of burial. Did her father participate in 
Rev.? If so what service? Will be glad to cor- 
respond.—Miss Pearl Van Voorhis Ryon, 4750 
Boundary St., San Diego 16, Calif. 

Jones—Darling Jones b. 1764 Wake Co., N. C., 
m. Nancy Nelson, d. Oct. 9, 1848, in Washington 
Co., Tenn. Resided in Carter Co., Tenn., when 
awarded pension for Rev. service. Served under 
General Marion at Monk’s Corner and elsewhere. 
Settled in Tenn. with his father when it was still 
known as Cherokee Co. Would like to know his 
parents, also his relationship to Willie and Allen 
Jones of N. C. Allen b. 1739 Halifax Co., N. C., 
d. 1798. Willie b. 1731, d. 1801. In 1790 Census 
both Willie and Darling are listed in Wake Co. 
Darling may have been son of Willie or Allen by 
early marriages which are not revealed in pub- 
lished biographies. Relationships revolve around 
story of John Paul Jones’ contacts with Willie 
Jones and his family.—Mrs. B. E. Shellabarger, 
Rt. 3, Box 674, Kirkland, Wash. 

Page-Deane—Henry Page, second son of Maj. 
Carter Page and Mary Cary, was b. Sept. 29, 1785, 
at the Fork, Cumberland Co., Va. Educated at 
William and Mary College, and name appears in 
Alumni list of 1804. He was m. Dec. 23, 1813, to 
Jane B. Deane. Seven ch. were b. in Cumberland 
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Co., before moving in 1841 to Ky. Who were 
parents of Jane B. Deane? Where were they m.? 
Was her father a patriot? Also wish to know par- 
ents and grandparents of Sarah Bell Miller, of 
Cynthianna, Ky., who m. Jan. 6, 1853, Miller Car- 
ter Page, son of Henry Page, b. at Caira, Cum- 
berland Co.—Mrs. C. M. McWilliams, Jackson, 


Mo. 

Rockwell—James Rockwell, b. 1739-40, d. Mar. 
20, 1817, Duanesburgh, N. Y. Will made Dec. 27, 
1811, proved Mar. 26, 1817, names wife Anna —— 
and the ff. ch.: 1. Elijah, b. 1763, d. Mar. 25, 1848, 
at Duanesburgh, m. Sarah Husted, b. April, 1777, 
d. Nov. 4, 1837, at Duanesburgh. Their son, 
Elijah, Jr., b. Nov. 9, 1805, d. Apr. 6, 1867, m. 
Ruth Waddell, b. Nov. 22, 1817. 2. Rufus and 3. 
James Jr., both listed in 1800 Census of Duanes- 
burgh. 4. Elkanah, d. before Dec., 1811, when his 
father mentioned in his will as heirs the 8 ch. of 
his deceased son Elkanah. 5. Lois, b. July 4, 
1776, d. Aug. 11, 1837, m. Nov. 8, 1797, William 
Skeel, Jr., whose father, a Rev. sol., d. June 1, 
1798, at Duanesburgh. 6. Asa. 7. Silas. 8. Zil- 
pha, m. —— Finch. 9. Betsy, m. —— Combs. 
10. Anna, b. Oct., 1789, Duanesburgh, d. Mar. 12, 
1870, m. Mar. 9, 1809, Amos Wiltse. Where was 
James Rockwell born? What was his wife’s 
maiden name? Who were their parents?—Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Whitcomb, 3818 Albemarle St., N. W., 
Washington 16, D. C. 

Wright-Tucker—The Wright line lists 1808 
marriage of Dennis Wright to Lovinia Tucker, b. 
1787, of Carlton, N. Y. They had eight ch., and it 
seems lived and died at Carlton. One, John, is 
named in the Pioneers History of Orleans County, 
N. Y. John Tucker is named in Phelps-Gorham 
Purchase. Joel Wright, a bro., settled in Geneseo 
Co., N. Y. M. Dollie ——. Want to trace Tucker 
line. Want parentage of John Tucker and maiden 
name of Dollie, b. in Mass.—Mrs. William Mus- 
ladin, 2274 Park Blvd., Oakland 6, Cal. 

Hart—John Hart, b. 1742, in Berkeley Co., Va., 
d. 1832 in Fleming Co., Ky., m..abt. 1768 Hannah 
John(?). Wish ancestry of both. Ch. were: 
David Hart, b. 1770 in Berkeley Co., served in 
War of 1812, m. Matilda Keimer; Margaret, m. 
Alexander Henderson, second wife; John; Ann, 
b. 1776, m. Gordon Shanklin in Berkeley Co.; 
Hannah, b. 1778 in Va., d. in McLean Co., IIl., 
1872. Hart family moved to Fleming Co. in 1798. 
—Elva G. Spear, Petersburg, III. 

White-Dearing—Want data on Conyers White, 
who m. Rosamond Dearing, dau. of Edward Dear- 
ing, as shown in will of Edward dated Feb. 1, 
1790. Conyers was a son of John White and Ann 
Wisdom White, m. around 1758 or 1760. Conyers 
lived in Orange Co., Va., and acquired land in 
Campbell Co., Va. My great-grandfather was of 
this line. Will compensate for data.—Miss Oliv- 
ette White, 1103 Richmond Rd., Lexington 32, Ky. 

Culver-Root-Dauchy-Corwin—Joseph Culver, 
b. abt. 1761, d. Aug. 8, 1849, buried in Eddy Cem- 
etery, Scipio, N. Y., also wife, Rebecca Root, d. 
June 3, 1836. Their son, Samuel, b. Scipio, June 
22, 1789, m. Rachel Dauchy, abt. 1814. They had 
a number of ch., among them a dau., Mary, who 
m. Squire Corwin. Would like inf., and cor- 
respondence.—Mrs. Charles Cotta, 1712 Harlem 
Flvd., Rockford, 

Taylor-Terrell—John Taylor, b. Nov. 18, 1696 
{son of James Taylor, immigrant, and second wife, 


Mary Gregory), m. Catherine Pendleton. Had 
son, William, b. 1735. Did he marry Elizabeth 
Anderson and have son, William, to marry (Ra- 
chel?) Terrell? Would like to correspond with 
descendants of William, b. 1735.—Mrs. Annie T. 
Todd, Box 183, Weslaco, Texas. 

Clark-Ard-Sims—Godfrey Clark was on tax 
list 1792 in Madison Co., Ky. He and wife Mary 
named heirs: Absalom Clark, William Clark, Ban- 
nister Clark, Gardner Clark, Lucy (or Nancy) 
Clark. She m. James Chastain. Gardner m. Lucy 
Brown, Apr. 18, 1816, Shelby Co., Ky. Absalom 
m. first, Susan Magee (McGee) dau. of Humphrey 
McGee, Feb. 2, 1813, Shelby Co., Ky. He m. 
second, Sarah Ard, probably dau. of Jacob Ard, 
Dec. 2, 1827, Washington Co., Ind. Ch. by first 
wife: Humphrey Jackson Clark; William Harvey 
Clark; Paulina Clark, married Humphrey Morgan 
May 11, 1834, Washington Co., Ind.; Polly Clark; 
Joel Hill Clark. Ch. by second wife: Rachel 
Pollard Clark, m. August 3, 1848, Monroe Co., 
Ind. John Back Sims b. Ky., 1822, son of Allen 
Sims and Nancy Back whose father, John Back, 
was a Rev. soldier; Eli; Levi; Mathilda; Henry, 
and possibly Absalom and others. The 1850 cen- 
sus indicates Absalom Clark was b. in Ky. in 1793. 

Most of the children of Godfrey Clark went to 
Washington Co., Ind.—to Jefferson, Brown and 
Vernon townships. Absalom, Bannister and Wil- 
liam Clark were listed in 1820 and 1830 census 
records for Washington Co., Ind. Would appre- 
ciate information relating to families and have 
Revolutionary service.—Mrs. J. D. Elder, 45 Cool- 
idge Hill Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

James-Crawford-Robinson—John James im- 
migrated from Europe to Colonies abt. 1700 and 
located in Md. A son, John, abt. 1735, lived and 
died in Prince George Co., Md.; his son, John B., 
b. in Prince George Co., Md., abt. 1765. He m. 
Ruth Allen Crawford—they had six ch.: Alexan- 
der Crawford, Nelson, Washington, Martha, Ruth 
A., and Mary Jane. John B. d. in 1807. In 1808 
his widow and ch. moved to Nicholas Co., Ky., 
lived six miles east of Carlisle. Alexander Craw- 
ford James, oldest son, was b. in Prince George 
Co., Apr. 18, 1800, m. in 1829 to Mary Ann Beacon 
Robinson, dau. of John and Nancy Robinson. 
Their son, William Washington, b. Dec. 22, 1829, 
ccame to Ill. abt. 1831 and m. Cordelia Small, 
Jan. 22, 1852. Wish information on these three 
families with references.—Mrs. Edgar C. Dehne, 
145 So. Center St., So. Orange, N. J. 

Tufts-Deckson-Cutter (?)—Joseph Tufts b. 
Medford, Mass., Feb. 21, 1731, m. Hannah (Cut- 
ter?) abt. 1754. He d. Medford, Dec. 6, 1778. 
Hannah b. 1734, d. Sept. 21, 1779. The oldest 
child, Joseph, b. Feb. 17, 1755, m. Dec. 23, 1779, 
Esther Deckson b. Aug. 23, 1757, Cambridge, 
Mass. Ch. were born in Medford (1781-1790). 
He d. Danvers, 1794. Esther d. Danvers Jan. 2, 
1848. Who were parents of Hannah Cutter Tufts 
and Esther Deckson Tufts? Did father of Esther 
serve in the Revolution?; if so, what service did 
he render?—Mrs. Herbert W. Tufts, Box 24, 
Guanajay, Cuba. 

Miller—Wanted tage and inf. of El 
Miller, who d. in Kershaw District, S. C., 1825. 
He m. Eleanor Knox, b. 1794, d. 1849. She was 
dau. of Isaac Knox, who d. 1819, Kershaw District, 
S. C., and wife, Charity(?), who d. after 1819. 

(Continued on page 365) 
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Department of the Treasurer General 


D. A. R. Membership 


Number 
STATE of 

Chapters 

60 
1 

2 

Istanps................. 1 


Membership as of February 1, 1951 


Chapter At Large Total 
2.245 | 23 2.268 
22 
464 17 181 
1,216 | 18 1.234 
6,202 | 205 6,407 
56 | 1 57 
2.382 24 2,406 
5.152 | 30 5,182 
378 4 382 
3.841 | 83 3,924 
3,483 | 64 3.547 
5.740 | 36 5.776 
| 1 162 
453 | t 457 
8.905 118 | 9 023 
6.503 22 6.525 
4,517 39 | 4.556 
3.249 20 3.269 
4,078 | 4,111 
1,742 | 38 | 1,780 
2,113 
42 1,814 
5.941 | 63 | 6,004 
4,562 | 4s | 4,607 
2.015 | 22 2,037 
2231 | 12 2,243 
4,903 | 36 4,939 
656 5 661 
2.255 13 2.268 
152 14 166 
1,980 7 1,987 
5,362 109 5,471 
574 5 579 
14,627 276 14.903 
4,083 82 4.165 
285 13 298 
8,675 65 8.740 
2.054 19 2,073 
1,240 3 1.243 
12,553 101 12.654 
29 29 
1,123 6 1.129 
2,527 39 2,566 
409 3 412 
3.766 27 3,793 
6,008 53 6 061 
183 10 193 
1,438 6 1,444 
4,829 59 4,888 
1,919 28 1,947 
3,244 20 3,264 
2,263 26 2,289 
401 16 417 
33 33 
34 
68 
26 
30 40 

22 22 

167,217 2.048 169 265 
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1, 1951 ; 


Tue meeting of the Board of 
Management was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. James B. Patton, in the Board 
Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 


D. C., at 9:30 a. M., on Thursday, February 1, 
195 


1. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Leland H. Barker, 
offered prayer. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America was given. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Warren 
Shattuck Currier, called the roll, the following 
members being recorded as present: National Of- 
ficers: Mrs, Patton, Mrs. Rex, Mrs. Barker, Mrs. 
Currier, Mrs. Schermerhorn, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. 
Kerr, Mrs. Trewhella, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. James, 
Mrs. Kuhner, Mrs. Bowker, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
Orr, Miss Gibson, Miss Carraway, Mrs. Barrow, 
Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Jacobs, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. 
Repass, Mrs. Goodfellow, Mrs. Anderson. State 
Regents: Mrs. Fallaw, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Skinner, 
Mrs. Odom, Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Friedli, Mrs. von 
der Heiden, Mrs. Pharr, Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. 
Williams, Mrs. Pomeroy, Mrs. Groves, Mrs. Aus- 
tin, Mrs. Greenlaw, Mrs. Cook, Miss Horne, Mrs. 
Padgett, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Wise, Mrs. 
Gupton, Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. McClung, Mrs. Hale. 

The President General read her report. 


Report of President General 


Following our National Board meeting of 
October llth, the next day I left Washington to 
go to our two D. A. R. Schools. On Friday 
evening, October 13th, I was a house guest of 
Mrs. W. H. Belk, past Chaplain General, at her 
home in Charlotte, N. C. That night Mrs. Belk 
entertained at a large dinner party at the Char- 
lotte Country Club. An informal program was 
presided over by Miss Virginia Horne, State 
Regent of North Carolina. 

Next morning, we drove on to Tamassee, arriv- 
ing there in time for dinner. A program by the 
school boys and girls presented graphically their 
diversified activities. The open Board meeting 
was followed by a social hour. Early Sunday 
morning there was the customary Communion 
Service, held for the first time in the Edla S., 
Gibson Chapel. At the eleven o’clock program, 
with Mrs. Robert K. Wise, South Carolina State 
Regent, presiding, it was my privilege to give 
an address on the subject “Our Leaders of To- 
morrow,” and to attend the dedication of new 
memorial gates. It was gratifying to meet there 
many of our present and past officers and chair- 
men, 

On Monday evening, I was a house guest of 
Mrs. Henry Grady Jacobs, Vice President Gen- 
eral, in Scottsboro, Ala. Her Chapter entertained 
the many out-of-State guests with a buffet dinner 


* General. 


in her home. During the evening, there was a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of Kate Duncan 
Smith D. A. R. School. The following morning, 
October 17th, the dedication exercises at the 
school were attended by many Alabama and vis- 
iting Daughters. With Mrs. Smith G. Fallaw, 
Alabama State Regent, presiding, there were 
addresses by your President General, National 
Chairman of Approved Schools, and others. 

On the morning of October 18th, I arrived in 
Williamsburg, Va., and enjoyed drives around 
historic Williamsburg and Jamestown. The next 
day our Society was signally honored by having 
your President General preside at the ceremonies 
in celebration of the 169th anniversary of the 
surrender at Yorktown. As your representative, 
I was deeply appreciative of the many courtesies. 
That evening, the Williamsburg Chapter gave a 
dinner party at the Williamsburg Lodge. There, 
as at Yorktown, I was introduced by Mrs. Robert 
V. H. Duncan, State Regent of Virginia. 

The West Virginia Conference was held in 
Bluefield, and it was a pleasure to speak at their 
banquet on the evening of the 20th. After enjoy- 
ing the Founders Breakfast, this group consisting 
of members who have organized Chapters, I was 
again introduced for an informal talk by the State 
Regent, Mrs. Alexander Keith McClung, Sr. 

The late Miss Jenn Winslow Coltrane, Historian 
General 1920-1923, was memorialized in a tribute 
program in her native city of Concord, N. C., on 
the afternoon of October 24th. More than two 
hundred Daughters from numerous sections of 
North Carolina attended the program at the Con- 
cord Country Club. The main tribute was given 
by Mrs. Edwin C. Gregory, past Vice President 
She and other distinguished guests were 
introduced by the State Regent, Miss Virginia 
Horne. An informal reception followed. While 
in Concord, Miss Gertrude Carraway, Vice Presi- 
dent General, and I were house guests of Mrs. 
Charles A. Cannon, a sister of Miss Coltrane. 
Mrs. Cannon gave a luncheon and dinner party 
in our honor. 

On Saturday, October 28th, it was a pleasure 
to be the guest of the District State Officers Club 
dinner at The Mayflower. 

For several days of the week of Navember 
13th, I took time from D. A. R. work to attend 
the meetings of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis in New York City. For a num- 
ber of years I have been interested in the work 
being accomplished for polio patients. However, 
at noon of the 13th I attended a luncheon of our 
National Motion Picture Committee. Following 
this, I stopped for a brief period at the annual 
card party which was given for our schools by 
the New York City Chapter. The morning of the 
14th, I gave greetings at the National Board 
meeting of the New England Women. Friday 
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afternoon on the 17th of November, I attended a 
session of the United Nations at Flushing Mea- 
_ dows, N. Y. 
December 6th, we held an Executive Committee 
meeting, with the Special Meeting of the Board 
for the admission of members and Chapters at 
noon on that day. 
On December 8th, I was the guest of the 
_ American Liberty Chapter, Mrs. Clarence Wood- 
head, Regent, when a gavel made from wood of 
the Washington Elm tree, planted by George 
Washington on the U. S. Capitol grounds, was 
_ presented to me for the National Society. 
In the evening on that date, I attended the 
- supper meeting of the Susan Riviere Hetzel Chap- 
- ter at the home of Mrs. Benjamin Yancey Martin, 
Regent. 
_. The Keystone Chapter, with Mrs. Henry F. 

Bishop, Regent, gave a reception on the evening 
_ of December 9, honoring Mrs. James D. Skinner, 
- State Regent of the District of Columbia, which 
_ it was my pleasure to attend. 

_ Members of the National Society from all States 
- would have been gratified could they have been 
present on the evening of December 12th, when 
under the leadership of Miss Luella Chase, State 
_ Chairman of the Building Completion Fund for 
the Dictrict of Columbia, the National Ballet, 
_ through the courtesy of Marion Venable, gave an 
_ outstanding performance in Constitution Hall to 
a capacity audience, the proceeds of which event 
- went to the Building Fund. It was a gala evening, 
beautiful and inspiring. It was supported by 
_ District Daughters and their friends, and it is a 
fine example of what can be done on a large scale 
to provide entertainment, and likewise net divi- 
_ dends for a specific cause. We wish you all could 
have been present. 
To be in Washington at Christmastime is a 
_ happy privilege, for it is then that we pause for 
a while to enjoy the spirit of the Season. On 
_ the afternoon of December 14th, the President 
_ General gave a Christmas party to the staff in the 
_ President General’s Reception Room in Constitu- 
tion Hall. Mrs. William H. Pouch, Honorary 
President General, journeyed from New York for 
the party, and her presence meant much to the 
occasion. Mrs. John Morrison Kerr, Treasurer 
General, assisted, as did Mrs. Charles Carroll 
Haig, Chairman of Buildings and Grounds Com- 
_ mittee, and Miss Gertrude Carraway, Vice Presi- 

_ dent General and Editor of our Magazine. Many 

District officers celebrated with us. A luncheon 
party was given for the building employees on 
that same day. Such celebrations give time for 
_ thought to the human contacts, one with the other, 
_ which make for happiness in our National Head- 
quarters. 
The Society’s award of a U. S. Savings Bond 
was presented on December 14th by Mrs. Ken- 
meth Troy Trewhella, Registrar General, to the 
_ winning midshipman of the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
_ gine Academy at King’s Point, New York. Cadet- 
Midshipman Stanley H. Cordwell, of 415 Mansion 
_ Ave., Ogdensburg, N. Y., was the recipient of our 
award this year. 

In December we were saddened by the death 
of three of our past National Officers. Many of us 
- had many happy contacts with the three whose 
names we mention, with reverence: Miss Alice 
- Louise McDuffie, past Historian General, Vice 
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President General, and State Regent of Michigan; 
Mrs. Sheppard Foster, past Vice President Gen- 
eral, and State Regent of Georgia; and Mrs. John 
M. Beavers, past Corresponding Secretary Gen- 
eral, past State Regent of the District of Columbia, 
and past Chairman of Buildings and Grounds. 
These women served the Society faithfully and 
well and the influence of their lives will live 
long after them. 

The National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, is well represented in the newly 
decorated Chambers of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives by its presentation of an all-silk, 5x8, 
American Flag to hang back of the Speaker of the 
House on the Speaker’s Rostrum. This Flag 
replaces the flag given on September 18, 1919, by 
the Society in accordance with resolution submit- 
ted by Mr. Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming: 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives 
accepts gratefully the Flag of the United States 
presented by the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and cause it to be dis- 
played within the halls of the House.” 

The original flag, well worn, has been returned 
to our Society, and will find place in our Museum. 
This presentation was made on Dec. 28th, 1950, in 
time for hanging and use at the opening of the 
82nd Congress on Jan. 2nd, 1951. 

Plans are progressing at National Headquarters 
for coverage by the National Geographic Society 
of an article, pictorially displayed, showing the 
newly designed headquarters of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, where in Constitution 
Hall the lectures of the world-renowned National 
Geographic Society are held. This will be of 
utmost interest to all of our members and friends, 
and while it will take time for the complete 
preparation of this data, we wish you to know 
that it will be forthcoming. More detailed in- 
formation will be sent to you later as to the issue 
in which it is to appear. We are grateful to Dr. 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, President of the National 
Geographic Society and member of our Advisory 
Board, for his prompt and willing acquiescence to 
this request. Mrs. Grosvenor is likewise one of 
our members and has given outstanding service 
in many phases of our work. 

Colored kodachrome slides showing exterior and 
interior views of our buildings have been com- 
pleted during the month of January. This project 
has been made possible through a gift from Mrs. 
Virginia Lambert, of the District of Columbia, 
State Chairman of the Program Committee for 
the District of Columbia. Plans for the distri- 
bution of these slides will be announced shortly. 
When this project has been put into full operation, 
it is suggested that Chapters take this means of 
providing visual aid for their members to become 
acquainted with the “home offices” of their So- 
ciety. There is no better means by which all can 
become familiar with their Society’s worth in the 
patriotic life of our nation. 


Re Ellis Island Work: 


Our Society was informed shortly after Christ- 
mas, following an article which appeared in the 
New York World-Telegram and other publications 
throughout the States, that “The U. S. Marine 
Hospital at Ellis Island in the interest of economy 
to the Government would be closed March 1, 
1951.” This announcement came to us officially 
from the Public Health Service Department, Di- 
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vision of Hospitals, Washington, D. C. Admis- 
sions to the hospital were accordingly stopped 
Jan. 1, 1951, and the patients are being transferred 
to the U. S. Marine Hospitals at Staten Island and 
Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn. 

This action, with subsequent complications, has 
meant that our Occupational Therapy Department 
at U. S. Marine Hospital at Ellis Island will close 
permanently by March Ist. The authorities wished 
us to enlarge our work at the Staten Island Hos- 

ital with the mentally ill, of whom there would 
be approximately 100 patients. Since, at the 
present time, there is one Government Medical 
Therapist at Staten Island, and taking various 
conditions into consideration, it is a question 
whether we shall change our work to Staten 
Island. This subject will have to be discussed 
pro and con and a decision made. 

This development in affairs means that our 
original work, established by the Ellis Island 
Committee, is completed at Ellis Island. These 
conditions create problems, whereby many major 
factors are involved, all of which will have to be 
determined by our Society as to what the status 
is to be of the D. A. R. Ellis Island Committee 
work. 

On January 23rd, Miss Luella Chase, State 
Chairman of Building Completion Fund, presented 
a check to the National Society for the Building 
Fund, representing the proceeds from the National 
Ballet sponsored by her Committee, mentioned 
above. The check amounted to $3,870. As a 
State, the District of Columbia was on the Gold 
Star Honor Roll last year. This sum now gives 
the District of Columbia a blue star. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 23rd, from 7:00 to 7:15 Pp. M., 
I was the guest of Station WWDC, Washington, 
when I shared the radio program for 15 minutes 
with Miss Phebe Stine, District of Columbia State 
Chairman of Radio, and the State Regent, Mrs. 
James D. Skinner. 

On January 24, I spoke at the luncheon of the 
District of Colurnbia State Council of Patriotic 
Women of America at the Mayflower Hotel. 

On the evening of January 24, it was my privi- 
lege to be the guest speaker at the District of 
Columbia Regents’ Club in Washington. 

On January 25th, I was a guest at the luncheon 
given in connection with the Annual Convention 
of the American Coalition at The Mayflower. 

On January 27th, the National Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, entertained at a recep- 
tion honoring the President General at their 
headquarters on Sixteenth Street in Washington, 
from 4:00 to 6:00. 

The Executive Committee met on January 30th. 

It was my pleasure to be in the receiving line 
on January 30, for the reception at the Chapter 

ouse given by Manor House Chapter for Miss 
Lillian Chenoweth, past Vice President General 
of the District of Columbia; also for the reception 
given by Capt. Wendell Wolfe Chapter, honoring 
Mrs. David L. Wells, past State Regent of the 
District of Columbia, on January 31st. 

The members of the National Board of Manage- 
ment will be the guests of the President General 
this evening at a Buffet and Premiere Party in 
the Theatre of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, 16th and I Streets, at 7:00 Pp. M. 


Marguerite C. Patton, President General. 


MAGAZINE 
The First Vice President General, Mrs. Loren 
Edgar Rex, read her report. 


Report of First Vice President General 


The interim between the December and Feb- 
ruary National Board Meetings your First Vice 
President General spent very pleasantly in Florida. 

To visit often with our Organizing Secretary 
General and to attend in her home her chapter 
Christmas party was delightful. 

To address the Lakeland Chapter, and others 
nearby was interesting, as it was to broadcast over 
WLAK, opposing World Government. 


Leda Ferrell Rex, First Vice President General. 


The Chaplain General gave an informal report 
in which she stated that the Washington Wood- 
work Company has presented to the National 
Society a beautifully finished block of wood to 
place under the cross in the Chaplain General’s 
room, which would raise it to the proper height. 

Mrs. Rex moved that the Washington Wood- 
work Company receive a letter of thanks for 
giving to the N. S. D. A. R. a base on which to 
place the brass cross now on a table in the Chap- 
lain Generals room. Seconded by Mrs. Barker. 
Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Warren 
S. Currier, read her report. 


Report of Recording Secretary General 


Since the last report in October the following 
work has been done in the office of the Recording 
Secretary General: 

Minutes of the Regular Board meeting in 
October and the Special Board meeting in Decem- 
ber were written for publication in the Daughters 
of the American Revolution Magazine. 

The verbatim transcripts were made and both 
the minutes and verbatim indexed, bound in fold- 
ers, and filed. 

All motions were typed and copies delivered to 
each National Officer, and the necessary commit- 
tees at headquarters. These were also copied for 
the Statute Book and indexed. 

The minutes of Executive Committee meetings 
have been written and copies forwarded to mem- 
bers of this committee; copy was also prepared 
for binding in book form and indexed. 

* Motions affecting particular offices were typed 
separately and delivered. 

Notices of the December and February meet- 
ings of the National Board of Management and 
Executive Committee were mailed to the members. 

Since the report to the October 11th Board 
meeting 3,453 membership certificates have been 
filled in and mailed to members. 

The book containing minutes of the past admin- 
istration has been indexed and typed and is now 
ready for binding. 

All correspondence and requests for information 
have been given the usual prompt attention. 


Emily L. Currier, Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. 
George D. Schermerhorn, read her report. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary General 


In this, my second report to you, I am happy to 
state that the interest displayed in the Society as 
evidenced from the correspondence received in my 
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office has in no way diminished and the demand 
for information and supplies has been heavy. 

Early in November, we sent to our official mail- 
ing list, copies of the new edition of Highlights 
of Program Activity, What the Daughters Do 
pamphlet, with a letter from the President Gen- 
eral and Magazine inserts, totaling in all 14,350 
pieces of material. 

To chapters and individuals upon request we 
have mailed the following supplies: 

Application blanks, 19,504; Information leaflets, 
2,001; Constitution and By-laws, 492; Transfer 
cards, 1,868; Reinstatement cards, 1,153; Appli- 
cant’s Working Sheets, 10,458; Ancestral Charts, 
9,898; What the Daughters Do pamphlet, 23,058; 
Highlights of Program Activity booklet, 17,718; 
Welcome Cards for New Citizens, 251; Miscel- 
laneous, 741. Total number of pieces, 87,142. 

Since, as you know, a charge is made for the 
application blanks, Highlights of Program Ac- 
tivity booklet and pamphlet on What the Daugh- 
ters Do, these three items reported have in a 
measure paid for themselves. 

Even though it has seemed wise in view of 
the high cost of printing and postage to request 
Manual chairmen to reduce their orders whenever 
possible, the distribution since the last Board 
meeting totals 111,396, which tabulated according 
to languages is as follows: English—82,189; 
Armenian—552; Chinese—771; Czechoslovak— 
1,385; Finnish—423; French—3,557; German— 
4,187; Greek—1,027; Hungarian—580; Italian— 
3,523; Lithuanian—1,740; Norwegian—426; Po- 
lish—2,214; Portuguese—775; Russian—2,204; 
Spanish—4,026; Swedish—454; Yiddish—1,363. 
It is with regret that my office cannot fill requests 
for manuals in the following languages—Lithuan- 
ian and Russian—as the supply is exhausted, and 
the Greek, French and Portuguese editions are 
rapidly decreasing. 

A total of 2,072 letters was received and 1,614 
letters or post cards were written. 


Hazel F. Schermerhorn, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


Due to the icy condition of the roads, permis- 
sion was requested and granted for Mrs. Lowell 
E. Burnelle, Chairman of Approved Schools, to 
read her report at this time. 


Report of Approved Schools Committee 


The reports which have been received since 
October from our D. A. R. schools, Kate Duncan 
Smith and Tamassee, have been most satisfactory. 
After the Board meeting in Washington, Mrs. 
Patton, Miss Carraway, Mrs. Emrick and I left for 
Tamassee to attend the Founder’s Day Celebra- 
tions. 

These included a cleverly arranged entertain- 
ment by the students which was greatly enjoyed 
by the many guests. An inspiring address, “Our 
Leaders of Tomorrow,” was given by Mrs. Patton. 
This was followed by an open Board meeting at 
which Mrs. Wise presided. All phases of the 
work at Tamassee were discussed and much was 
learned concerning the school administration by 
those attending. The South Carolina, D. A. R. 
honored the visitors with a lovely reception fol- 
lowing the evening meeting. 

On Sunday morning all attended church in the 
beautiful new Gibson Chapel. This building and 
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the interior are exquisite, and the chimes were 
beyond description. I can think of no more 
beautiful memorial to a mother than this chapel. 
The dedication of the Mamie Harrison Jones 
Memorial Gates followed. This gate corresponds 
to the Marshall Entrance Gate. The much needed 
auditorium is almost completed and recently many 
have donated window panes. We hope the debt 
on the building will be completed by April. 
Thirty-two Memorial Acres were dedicated. They 
were donated by the following states: Iowa, two; 
Massachusetts, ten; Ohio, four; Michigan, one; 
Nebraska, three; Florida, two; New York, one; 
South Carolina, four; Illinois, one; Georgia, two; 
Indiana, two. 

More Board members and friends of the school 
were present for the ceremonies. 

In Scottsboro, Ala., we were entertained in the 
Jacobs’ home and Mrs. Jacobs, assisted by the 
Scottsboro D. A. R., entertained all visiting Daugh- 
ters at dinner. At the Board meeting which fol- 
lowed we were sorry to learn that Mrs. Earle felt 
it necessary to resign from the chairmanship. Her 
resignation was accepted with deepest regret and 
she was elected Honorary Chairman for Life. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle have given so much of every- 
thing to the school. Mr. Tyson’s report was 
splendid. We are happy to report that his specific 
need for cows was met within a few days and 
the four pure-breds have been added to the herd. 
They were given by Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey 
and Ohio. This purchase eliminates the buying 
of additional milk for the free lunches. 

The flooring in the school building must be 
replaced. Already four States, Louisiana, Iowa, 
Idaho and New York, have signified their inten- 
tions to tile rooms. This project is a necessity 
and we hope the entire amount of tile can be 
purchased before further shortages occur. It can 
be laid at the convenience of the school. There 
should be a maintenance fund for our school 
property just as there is for our buildings here in 
Washington. 

On October 17th Mrs. Fallaw presided at the 
exercise in Becker Hall at which the presentations 
and acceptances of the following gifts were made: 
Leopold Faculty Cottage given by Illinois; Grade 
A Dairy Project presented by Mrs. Cory for In- 
diana and the Alabama C. A. R.; Walk presented 
by Mrs. Jackson. A splendid address by Mrs. 
Patton followed. A buffet luncheon was served 
after the services. 

Both Mr. Cain and Mr. Tyson report a very 
happy Christmas season due to the many boxes of 
gifts sent by the Daughters. All children received 
gifts and members of the families who came for 
the Christmas parties were also remembered. 


Helen C. Burnelle, Chairman. 


The Treasurer General, Mrs. John M. Kerr, read 
her report. 


Report of Treasurer General 


You will notice in the accompanying report of 
the Treasurer General for the period from Sept. 1, 
1950 through Dec. 31, 1950, that we have repaid 
the loans of $27,000 which we borrowed from the 
National Metropolitan Bank to meet our current 
expenses during the summer months. The interest 
on these loans was $189.50. It will again be neces- 
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sary to borrow money to supplement the Current 
Fund before the 1952 dues are received. 

In comparing the operations of these past four 
months with the same period last year, you will 
find a slight increase in total operating receipts, 
but also a net increase in operating expenses. 

The Building Fund indebtedness has been re- 
duced to $470,000, as of Jan. 31, 1951. 

All records in the card catalogue room, the 
ancestor’s catalogue, and the Library have been 
microfilmed in duplicate and will be sent to more 
secure sections of the country within a short time. 
These places will be reported in my next report. 

Social Security for our employees is being in- 
vestigated and will be reported on at the April 
Board meeting. Being a non-profit organization, 
our adoption of Social Security is optional ac- 
cording to law. 


4 


REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


We have received for Bacone College a $3,000 
endowment honoring the mother of one of our 
members-at-large who became interested through 
the “Highlights” which were sent to all members- 
at-large this fall. 

The $15,000 which has been held in our office 
since Feb., 1949, was sent to Tamassee D. A. R. 
School in accordance with instructions received 
from the donor, Mrs. Proctor D. Faucht. 


I appreciate the fine cooperation given my office 
by the state treasurers and chapter treasurers. All 
invitations received are greatly appreciated and it 
is regretted that all invitations to State Confer- 
ences cannot be accepted. The duties of the 
Treasurer General demand her time in Washing- 
ton nearly every day. 


I herewith submit the following report of receipts and disbursements from September 1, 1950 to 


December 31, 1950. 


CURRENT FUND 


RECEIPTS 
Commissions 
Flag codes......... 345.90 
Library fees and contributions. 261.25 
Rental of flags................ 80.00 
Returned checks...... . 229.00 
What the Daughters Do........ 126.43 
Loan from National Metropolitan Bank....... 9,000.00 190,470.26 


200,575.59 
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Refunds 


Annual dues. . 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Initiation fees 


Reinstatement 


President General 


and 
Express. . 

Official expenses. . 


Recording Secretary General 
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2,420.25 
111.06 
125.24 

12.36 
3.95 
3.83 


2,000.00 


Reporting... . 
Corresponding Secretary General 


Organizing Secretary General 


Postage. . 
Supplies. 


sd 


Printing. . 


Treasurer General 


Repairs. . 
Taxi fare. . 


Registrar General 
Services. . 
Postage. ... 


Repairs and binding books 


Historian General 


Librarian General 


Telephone. .... . 


2,157.83 


2; 657. 66 


18,887.76 


1,448.27 


MAGAZINE 


Re 


Pro, 


Buil 


0 
90. 50 
5:00 $ 569.00 
1,790.00 
3 
5.7 
134.0 
399.60 
155.08 
33 
| 504. 4 
Services. 10,318.67 
248.00 
Telephone and telegrams 12.33 
25.00 
22. 
14.40 10.727.90 
of 8,405.75 
100.0 
105.2 
275.2 
Services 
1,430.0 
P 
; 
Const 
12.00 
121.60 
2.58 ] 
Books, subscriptions, dues 90.20 3,792.00 
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Curator General 


Repairs 

Express and taxi $3,082.25 


Reporter General 
Printing 19.57 


Business Office 


Telephone 


General Expense 


Buildings and Grounds Office 


Genealogical Records 


Program 

Services 

Buildings Expense 


Supplies 
Repairs and maintenance 


21,990. 23 


1,325.00 


1,324.52 
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Congress, Sixtieth 
Postage. . 121.75 
Supplies. . 40.12 
Telephone 45 
Application blanks—printing and refund 
Highlights—printing. . 
Interest on loans. 
Parliamentarian—services, postage and 
Returned checks. . : 
Sales tax. 
State Regents’ stationery . 
What the Daughters Do—printing. . 
Appropriations 
Committee 2,25 
Total Disbursements...... . 136,696.67 
Payment of Loans from National Metropolitan Bank...................... 27,000.00 $163,696.67 
*Balance, December 31, 1950... .... 36,878.92 
; * At December 31, 1950, cash in the amount of $17,374.50 had been received from applicants who hac 
PETTY CASH FUND 
Receipts: 
Juni 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Ellis Island 
Balance, 31, 1950. . 21, 369, 
Receipts: 
24,611.69 
Postage. . 81.23 
Repairs. . 45.85 


Balance, December 31, 1950 17, 804. 48 


Committee Maintenance 


Receipts: 


Disbursements: 
Approved Schools 


Telephone and telegrams............. 
Chairman’s expenses................. 22 


Girl Home Makers 

Radio and Television 


Transportation 


Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 


ipts: 
Sale of certificates and posters.....................-. 21.12 3,036.62 
9,696.40 
Disbursements: 


Junior American Citizens 


Receipts: : 


Disbursements: 


Balance, December 31, 1950 


Manual 


Receipts: 


23.00 15,024.00 


19,325.66 
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45.00 


National Defense 
Receipts: 


Telephone and 
Literature and 


Press Relations 
Receipts: 
Sale of Press Guides 3.50 : 
Sale of Press Digest 67.00 2,320.50 


8,705.10 


Disbursements: 


Funps 


Transfer from Tamassee D. A. R. School Fund........ 15,000.00 46,084.90 > 


Historical Research 


Tamassee Auditorium 


A 


Ba 
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Disbursements: 
4 
A 
Balance, December 31, 1950. . . 
26, 503.97 
) 
Sale of literature. . 530.77 aE AS A 
Sale of medals... . 182.00 4,525.27 
31,029. 
Services. . . 3,534.32 
Postage. .. 422.76 
Supplies... 308. 34 
Vices. . 1,021.75 
Postage. . 178. 56 
re | 1,891.69 
Balance, December 31, 1950 
Fa 
Gol. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FuNDs 
Agnes Carpenter Mountain Schools 


Receipts: 
1,231.52 
Disbursements: 
U.S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G. . . 500.00 
American Indians 
Receipts: 
4,197.14 
Disbursements: 
Anne Rogers Minor Indian Scholarship 
Receipts: 
Interest... 36.40 
673.45 
Disbursements: 
Scholarships 202.05 
Bacone Memorial Scholarship 
Receipts: 
1,257.20 
Disbursements: 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series 1,000.00 
Caroline E. Holt Scholarship 
Receipts: 
Balance, December 31, 1950......... 
Fanny C. K. Marshall Library Fund 
Receipts: 
Interest 136.25 
285.22 


Golden Jubilee Endowment 


Receipts: 


3,543.05 


2,845.55 
697.50 


2,414.72 


1,670.92 


$ 731. 
32 
3 
471.40 
‘ 
257.20 
813.41 
138.22 


Disbursements: 
Transfer to Reserve for Maintenance.....................-...... 


Grace C. Marshall Memorial Scholarship 
Receipts: 
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$ 2,935.55 


Balance, December 31, 1950... .. 


Herriat E. Bowen Book Fund 


Disbursements: 


Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship 

Receipts: 


Hillside School Endowment 

Receipts: 


Hugh Vernon Washington Library Fund 


Receipts: 


Disbursements: 
Books.... . 


Life Membership Fund 


Receipts: 


Magazine 
Receipts: 


634.72 
50.00 


974.42 
346.45 


369. 64 
6.25 


893.67 
350.00 


1,243.67 


217.74 


1,550.61 
50.00 


5,741.97 


MAGAZINE 


125.00 


$ 607.50 
233.25 
oe Grace H. Morris Fund 
Receipts: M 
584.72 
1,320.8 
375.89 
N 
= 
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Disbursements: 
upplies. . 
Telephone a ‘and telegrams. 
Express. . 
Printing and cuts. . 


May Chapman Phillips Fund 

Balance, August 31, 1950. . 

Receipts: 
Sale of U. S. Treasur, 24% 


Interest. . 
Disbursements: 


4.72 
Motion Picture Equipment 
Balance, August 31, 1950.......... 


Museum 


Receipts: 


3,227.14 


3,332.39 


Disbursements: 


National Tribute Grove 


Disbursements: 


New Building 
Receipts: 


0.61 


Disbursements: 

Payments on loans from bank....................... 20,000.00 


$11,072.67 
5.00 
3.13 
—0— 
717.69 
5.89 
5.93 
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Pension and Retirement 
Balance, August 31, 1950. $ 14,852.01 
Receipts: 
Contributions $ 1,239.22 
2,683.14 3,922.36 


18,774.37 


Disbursements: 
Pensions 5,583.16 


Balance, December 31, 1950 


Reserve Fund for Maintenance of Properties 
13,431. 


Sale a S. Treasury 2% Bonds 
Profit on sale of bonds. . : 
Transfer from Golden Jubilee Endowment Fund..... .. 2,935.55 8,191.35 


21,623.15 


Administration 881.43 
Constitution Hall 19,652.60 


Balance, December 31, 1950 


State Rooms 


Balance, August 31, 1950 1,874.80 
Receipts: 
Contributions 410.75 


2,285.55 
Disbursements: 
i 41.00 
1,213.82 1,254.82 


 Tamassee D. A. R. School 
Balance, August 31, 1950 
Disbursements: 
Transfer to Approved Schools 
Balance, December 31, 1950 


Valley Forge Memorial 
Balance, August 31, 1950 
Receipts: 


14,216.73 
163,734.79 


nD 
SSS 


Ws 


151,140.37 


268 , 944.39 
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Ne 
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An 
1,038.99 
e 
Ma 
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Mu 
7 N 
Salle of cook books... 
Total Special Funds........... 


Funds 


Fund... 

Petty Cash Fund.. 

Ellis Island 

Committee Maintenance 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 


Junior American Citizens................... 


Manual. . 
National Defense. . 
Press Relations 


Historical Research. . 
Tamassee Auditorium. . 


American Indians 
Anne Rogers Minor Scholarship 
Bacone Memorial Scholarship 


Caroline E. Holt Scholarship................ 


Fanny C. K. Marshall Library 


Golden Jubilee Endowment................. 


Grace C. Marshall Scholarship 
Grace H. Morris Fund 
Harriet E. Bowen Book Fund 


Receipts 


Balance 


Disburse- 
12-31-50 


ments 


$ 10,105.33 — 470.26 $163,696.67 $ 36,878.92 
500. 1,000.00 2,500. 


3,242.06 
2,250.00 
3,036.62 

13.50 

15,024.00 
4,525.27 
2320.50 

46,084.90 
5,280.50 
1,176.00 

310.63 
1,658.72 
36.40 
233.95 


920. 89 
2,538.42 
637.05 
1,023.25 
1,459.94 
148.97 
2,845.55 


Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship.......... 


Hillside School Endowment 

H. V. Washington 
Life Membership. . 

Magazine. . 

May Chapman Phillips Fund. . 
Motion Picture Equipment 


National Tribute Grove 
New Building. . 5 
Pension and Retirement. . 
Reserve for Maintenance. . 
State Rooms 

Tamassee D. A. R. School 


Valley Forge Memorial..................... 


National Metropolitan Bank. . 
Riggs National Ban 


13,431.80 
1874.80 
15,000.00 


149,518.06 14,216.73 


12,594.42 151,140.37 


Basse 156.44 $345,856.19 $359,689.32 $308, 323.31 


DISPOSITION ‘OF FUNDS 


Petty Cash in Office of the Treasurer General. . 


Building Fund 


2% Demand Loans from National Bank rable 


quarterly). . 


2% Demand Loans National Metropolitan ‘Bank by 
$30,000.00 U. S. Treasury Bonds as collateral. 


payable quarterly). . 


2% Ninety-day Loans wins Riggs National Bank, as dina 


Due January 23, 1951 
Due March 5, 1951 


Interest 


$292,632.10 


13,191.21 
2,500.00 $308,323.31 


RECAPITULATION 

{ 

7,696.52 419.94 526. 58 

6,659.78 3,206.91 6,489.49 

1.21 805.94 1,628.80 3,190.64 

q 26, $03.97 

136.25 147.00 138.22 

697.50 2,935.55 607.50 

893.67 350.00 217.74 1,025.93 

5,741.97 19,426.18 14,095.48 11,072.67 

Museum 105.25 30.00 3,302.39 

0.73 8,191.35 20,584.16 1,038.99 

410.75 1,254. 82 1,030.73 

144.39 Due March 19, 1951. . 150,000.00 $490,000.00 


Ellis Island Fund 


U. S. Treasury 24% Bonds, June 15, 1952-55..... 
U. 8. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1954. .... 
U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1959. .... 


_ National Defense Fund 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1961....... 


_ Agnes Carpenter Mountain Schools Fund 


U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, March 15, 1952-54... 


_ Anne Rogers Minor Indian Scholarship Fund 
U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62 


_ Bacone Memorial Scholarship Fund 


U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1962...... 
Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund 


U. S. Treasury 2% Bonds, September 15, 1951-53..................... 


U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62................... 


U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1954...................0.45. 
U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1962...................000005 


U. S. Savings 214% Bond, Series G, due 1961....................0005. 
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INVESTMENTS 


U. S. Treasury 2% Bonds, September 15, 1951-53..................... 
U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62................... 
U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1964-69................... 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1955. 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1956......... 


. K. Marshall Library Fund 


Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62................... 
Postal Savings 214% Bond, due 1952..................0.0.0005- 
Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1959.................000000- 


Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1961 


- Golden Jubilee Endowment Fund 
. S. Treasury 214% Bonds, June 15, 1959-62 


. Treasury 244% Bonds, June 15, 1964-69 


Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1954 
Savings 
Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1959 
Grace C. Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 

U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, June 15, 1952-55 


. 


U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1959 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1962 


Grace H. Morris Fund 


Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1960 


U. S. Treasury 214% Bonds, March 15, 1952-54 


Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 
Treasury 24% Bonds, March 15, 1952-54. 


. Treasury 244% Bonds, March 15, 1952-54. 
. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, SRA 
. Savings Bonds, Series F, due 1954 (maturity value $550.00)....... 
. Savings Bonds, Series F, due 1955 (maturity value $125.00)....... 


24%4% Bonds, Series G, due 1956. 


U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62................... 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1953..................00005. 


Capital Transit Co. 4% Bonds, December 1, 1964.................505 


238388 


$8283 
32888 


26, 400. 


3,000. 


27,000. 


MAGAZINE 


00 


H 
H 
0.00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


U. S. Savings Bond, Series F, due 1957 (maturity value $100.00).................... $ 7 
13,000.00 
20,000.00 40,00 
10,500.00 
2,000.00 
13,400.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
i 1,000.00 2,000.00 
Re: 
U.S 4 
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10,000 
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3,000 

7,000 
$31: 
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Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship Fund 
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Hillside School Endowment Fund 


U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 


U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1957 


Hugh Vernon Washington Library Fund 


U. S. Treasury 244% Bonds, March 15, 1952-54 
U. S. Postal Savings 244% Bond, due 


U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1954 


U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1962. . 


Pension and Retirement Fund 


Largs Electric Power Co. 344% Bonds, July 1, 1966. . 
3. Treasury 2% Bonds, Gaptember 15, 1951- 53. 


Treasury 244% Bonds, June 15, 1959-62 


Treasury 214% Bonds, June 15, 1964-69 
Treasury 214% Bonds, 


Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1954 
Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1956 
Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1959 


Reserve Fund for Maintenance of Properties 


U. S. Treasury 2% Bonds, September 15, 1951-53..................0.. 


U.S. Treasury 24% Bonds, June 15, 1952- 55 


* These investments totaling $30,000.00 have been deposited with the National Metropolitan Bank 
as collateral on their demand loans to the National Society for the Building Fund. 


Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, Chairman, read the 
report of the Finance Committee, and also read 
recommendations from that committee. 


Report of Finance Committee 


From September through December 1950, 
vouchers were approved to the amount of 
$315,234.56, of which contributions received for 
Credit Funds amounted to $52,541.40. 

A voucher was approved for the payment of 
$27,000 on loans to the Current Fund. 

The largest expenditures follow: 

Clerical service, $49,009.19; Manager, Superin- 
tendent and employees, $26,000.05; Appropria- 
tion funds, $40,126.34; New Administration 
Building, $24,509.74; Valley Forge Memorial, 
$12,594.42; Remodeling steps in Auditorium, 
$19,599.11; Magazine, $14,095.48; Pensions, 
$5,583.16; Printing, wrapping and mailing Pro- 
ceedings of 59th Congress, $4,731.61. 

Imilda B. Woollen, Chairman. 

Mrs, Richards moved that the recommendation 


of the Finance Committee, that the expenses of 
the Building Completion Committee Chairman be 


. discontinued, be adopted. Seconded by Mrs. Kerr. 


Carried. 
Mrs. Richards moved that the expense money 
allowed the Building Completion Committee chair- 


U. S. Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1959. .... 


Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, Serene 

Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1953. . 

Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 


Savings 214% Bonds, Series G, due 1962. 


| 


243,000.00 


S55 
88s 


16,800.00 
$479,674.50 


Frances W. Kerr, 
Treasurer General. 


man be discontinued July 1, 1951. Seconded by 
Mrs. Miller. Carried. 

Mrs. Padgett moved the adoption of recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee: that the 
rental of Constitution Hall be increased from $450 
to $500 with the exception of the contracts with 
the National Symphony and the National Geo- 
‘graphic Society who have been our patrons for 
many years and have had contracts with the N. S. 
D. A. R. over a long period; and also this raise 
in rental cannot be effective for those contracts 
already signed for 1951 and 1952. Seconded by 
Mrs. Schermerhorn. Carried. 

Mrs. Wise moved that recommendation of the 
Finance Committee concerning the division of in- 
come from Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund 
between Kate Duncan Smith School and Tamassee 
School be adopted: Inasmuch as it is not now 
practical to carry out the purpose of the Caroline 
E. Holt Scholarship Fund, we recommend that the 
name be retained and that the fund be kept intact, 
and that the National Society divide the income 
equally between Kate Duncan Smith and Tamas- 
see D. A. R. Schools for scholarships. Seconded 
by Mrs. Pomeroy. 

Mrs. Musgrave moved to amend the motion to 
include “until such time as the Caroline E. Holt 
Scholarship Fund is again needed for Philippine 
students.” Seconded by Mrs. Fallaw. Carried. 
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The motion as amended was put to a vote and 
carried. 

Mrs. Barrow moved that no money be borrowed 
from the banks for operating expenses by the 
Executive Committee without the approval of the 
National Board. Seconded by Mrs. Anderson. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Greenlaw moved the adoption of the rec- 
ommendation of the Finance Committee to dis- 
continue stationery and postage to State Regents. 


Seconded by Mrs. Hale. Lost. 


Mrs. Jacobs moved that, to reduce the cost of 
printing, the names of chairmen and dates be 
omitted from all handbooks, rituals and special 
supplies, etc., so that these may be used by suc- 
ceeding administrations, and a rubber stamp for 
the chairman’s name be substituted. Seconded 
by Mrs. Gupton. Carried. 

Mrs. Kerr moved that we continue the $900 per 
annum given the National Defense Chairman for 
her expenses. Seconded by Mrs. Repass. Carried. 

Miss Carraway moved that a vote of thanks be 
given to Mrs. Woollen, Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee. Seconded by Mrs. 
Miller. Carried. 

Mrs. Leland H. Barker, Chairman, read the 
report of the Auditing Committee. 


Report of Auditing Committee 


We have checked the Treasurer General’s report 
with the Auditor’s report and found them in 


accord. 
Helen B. Barker, Chairman. 


Mrs. Barker moved the acceptance of the report 
of the Auditing Committee which carries with it 


the reports of the Finance Committee and the 


Treasurer General. Seconded by Mrs. Kuhner. 
Carried. 
The Registrar General, Mrs. Kenneth T. Trew- 


ey hella, read her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the work of this office since my last report: 
Number of applications verified, 1,220; Number 


Sp of supplementals verified, 455; Total number of 


papers verified, 1,675. Papers returned unverified: 
Originals, 57; Supplementals, 42. New records 
verified, 270; Permits issued for official insignia, 
219; Permits issued for miniature insignia, 383; 


_ Permits issued for ancestral bars, 325 


Your Registrar General has two requests. 

First—Please emphasize in your State that 
application papers be more carefully compiled. 
Please do not rely upon this office to furnish and 
insert proof for data recorded. It takes our time 
_ and only delays action on the papers. 

Second—Do everything in your power to retain 
members. Reason for resignations differ. Some- 
times they are unavoidable, but often a personal 
call will reveal the reason and the person may be 


Dorothy D. Trewhella, General. 
Mrs. Trewhella moved that the 1220 applicants 


whose records have been verified by the Registrar 


_ reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. Rex. 


General be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Wright. Carried. 

Mrs. Kerr moved that 222 former members be 
Carried. 


Mrs. Kerr gave the following recapitulation of 
membership: Deceased, 734; Resigned, 1233; 
Reinstated, 222. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. David 
M. Wright, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following report from Dec. 6th to 
Feb. Ist: 

The resignation of the State Vice Regent of 
England, Mrs. Robert B. Moseley, has been 
received. 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing members-at-large are presented for con- 
firmation as organizing regents: Mrs. Mary Willie 
Gause French, Atmore, Ala.; Mrs. Marianne Ben- 
eker Boyd, Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. Erlene Johnston 
O’Neall, Greenville, S. C. 

The State Regent of Michigan requests that the 
confirmation on December 6th of the reappoint- 
ment of Mrs. Ellen Littlefield Elder as Organizing 
Regent at Clare, be cancelled. 

The following organizing regencies have ex- 
pired by time limitation: Mrs. Buena Vivian 
Pitts Bevans, Ravenswood, IIl.; Miss Mary Daugh- 
erty, Sullivan, Ill.; Mrs. Lewellyn Williams Rob- 
inson, Wallace, N. C.; Mrs. Marie M. Forrest, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C 

Through her State Regent the following reap- 
pointment as Organizing Regent is requested: 
Mrs. Buena Vivian Pitts Bevans, Ravenswood, III. 

Through the State Regent of Florida the Boca 
Ciega Chapter requests permission to change its 
— from Pass-a-Grille Beach to St. Peters- 
urg. 

Through their State Regents the following 
Chapters have requested official disbandment: 
Governor George M. Troup, Hogansville, Ga.; 
Abigail Chamberlain Whipple, Solon, Maine; 
Wampum Mill, Park Ridge, N. J.; Abbeville, 
Abbeville, S. C. 

The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments according to the National By-laws and are 
now presented for confirmation: Robert Critten- 
den, West Memphis, Ark.; La Cuesta, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; Robert Harvey, Metairie, La.; 
Colonel Thomas Johnston, Richlands, N 


Edith H. Wright, Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Wright moved the resignation of one State 
Vice Regent; confirmation of three Organizing 
Regents; concellation of one Organizing Regency; 
reappointment of one Organizing Regent; change 
in one Chapter location; disbandment of four 
Chapters; confirmation of four Chapters. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Trewhella. Carried. 

The Librarian General, Mrs. Roland M. James, 
read her report. 


Report of Librarian General 


The routine work of the Library has gone on 
since the October Board meeting. A letter and 
questionnaire was sent to the State Librarians in 
January. The questionnaire is to be filled in by 
the State Librarians with report of the work 
accomplished during the year. 

We continue to have our many readers inter- 
ested in genealogical research. With the increased 


number of readers we find our book binding list 
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has also grown. This indicates the increased in- 
terest in research and the steady use of the 
Library. 

The card catalogue of the Library has been 
microfilmed and films stored in a safe place. 

The following list of accessions shows the 
interest and cooperation of the State Librarians, 
Chapter Librarians and the membership. The 
list comprises 228 books, 120 pamphlets and 21 
manuscripts. 


BOOKS 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Society Daughters of the American Revolution 
Year Book. 1950-51. From Alabama D. A. R. 


ARIZONA 

A Historical and Biographical Record of the Territory of 
Arizona. 1896. From Tucson Chapter. 

Following 3 — from Mrs. Roland M. James, Librarian 
General, N. S. D. R.: 

Marriage B Tove of Pima County, Territory of Arizona 
1893-97. Jessamine James 

Sketch of Mrs. William Jarvis of Weathersfield, Vt. 1887. 

Life in Old Tucson 1854-64, Frank C. Lockwood. 1943. 


CaLirorNiaA 
Daughters of the American Revolution California State 
Society Year Book. 1950-51. From California D. A. 
Humphrey Turner Family, Leona B. McQuiston. From the 
compiler. 


Cotoravo 
Following 2 books from Colorado D. A. R.: 
History of George Miller, Sr. and Catherine, His Wife and 
Their Descendants. 1926. 
Charles Mifflin, M. D. With an Account of His am 
and Ancestral Connections. Benjamin C. Mifflin. 1876. 


Connecricut 


Following 2 books from Connecticut D. A. R.: 

A History of James Morgan of New London, Conn. and His 
Descendants from 1607-1869. Nathaniel H. Morgan. 1869. 

Family of Aaron and Sarah Bradley of Cuilford, 1879. 

Bridgeport City Directory. 1879. From Burroughs Library 
through Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter. 

200th Anniversary Kensington Congregational Church 1712- 
1912. 1912, From Miss Marjorie Moore through Emma Hart 
Willard Chapter. 

Nathan Hale the Martyr-Hero of the Revolution. Charlotte 
M. Holloway. 1889. From Mrs, W. H. Lewin through Emma 
Hart Willard Chapter. 


District or 


St. James of My Lady’s Manor 1750-1950. 1950. From 
Mrs. John G. Hawes through American Liberty Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Mrs, C. C. Coombs through Colum- 
bia Chapter: 

Wakefield Memorial. Homer Wakefield. 1897. 

American Painting, First Flowers of Our Wilderness. James 
T. Flexner, 1947, 

Country Life in Georgia in the Days of My Youth. Rebeca 
L, Felton. 1919, From Mrs. J. H. Graves through Frances 
Scott Chapter. 

A Genealogy of the Family of Lt. Samuel Benjamin and 
Tabitha Livermore, His Wife. Mary L. Benjamin. 1900. 
From Mrs. Roscoe Reeves through Frances Scott Chapter in 
memory of Miss Esther McDevitt. 

Old Stone House, Georgetown, D. C. Hearings Before the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands House of Representatives 
Eighty-First Congress. 1950. From Mrs. Richard L. Hoxie 
through Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter in honor of Mrs. Bessie 
Wilmarth Gahn. 

Following 2 books from Mrs. Florence Downing in honor 
of her Grandmother Mrs. Hardenia G. Head through Ruth 
Brewster Chapter: 

Life of Bayard Taylor 

Descent of Henry Head (1695-1770) in America. Idvess H. 
Alvord, 1948 

Eleanor Calvert and Her Circle. Alice C. Torbert. 1950. 
From Mrs. Margaretta C. Taylor through Mary Washington 
Chapter. 

Following 6 books at the Bequest of Miss Janet Richards 
through Mary Washington Chapter and Courtesy of Mrs. 
Vinetta Ranke: 

Biographical Sketches of the Generals of the Continental 
Army of the Revolution. 1889. 

Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times. Alice M. 
Earle. 1896 
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Life of General LaFayette. Bayard Tuckerman. 2 vols, 
1889 


Story of the Records D. A. R. Mary S. Lockwood & Emily 
L. Sherwood. ~ 1906. 

The Follett-Dewey, Fassett, Safford Ancestry. Harry P. 
Ward. 1896. 

The History of the Church Family. James N, Arnold. 
1887. From Mrs. Margaret B. Mattos through Victory 
Chapter. 

Butterfields, Parkers, Hohns and Other Families, Cora 
E. H. Smith. 1943. From Frances Scott Chapter. 

Early Ladmarks of Syracuse, N. Y. Gurney S. Strong. 
1894. From Mrs. D. J. McCarthy through Descendants of 
°76 Chapter. 

Following 2 books from District of Columbia D. A. R.: 
aes of the DePeyster Family. J. W. DePeyster, 
854 


Ancestors of Silas Ayres and Mary Byram Ayres. Charles 
H. Ayres. 


ILLINOIS 

The Family of Henry Wolcott. One of the First Settlers 
of Windsor, Conn, A, Bohmer Rudd. 1950. From Fort Dear- 
born Chapter. 

Following 5 books from Illinois D. A. 

A Briej History of Ebenezer Phinney bes His Descendants. 
Mary A. Phinney. 

Yorkshire to Westchester, a Chronicle of the Wood Family. 
Herbert B. Howe. 1948, 

Barbour Reminiscences. Sylvester Barbour. 1908. (2 
copies.) 

Brief Sketches of a Few American Bradleys. John C. Brad- 
ley. 1889, 

INDIANA 

A History of Clay County. William Travis. 2 vols, 1909. 
From Robert M. Kidd through William Oard Chapter in 
memory of his father. Mr. A. J, Kidd, 

Daughters of the American Revolution of Indiana Year 
Book, Golden Jubilee Year. 1950-51. (2 copies.) From 
Indiana D. A. R. 

Davis-Jones and Allied Families Genealogy Lineage. Edith 
D. Schnitzke. 1950. From Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter. 

Centennial of Starke County and Homecoming Celebration. 
1950. From Mrs. Claude S. Steele through Desardee Chapter. 

Warrick and Its Prominent People. 1909. From Thomas 
J. Dillingham through Vanderburgh Chapter. 


Towa 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
1950. From Mrs. Harry Parker, State Librarian, D. 
The First Century of Congregationalism in lowa eee. 000. 
P. Adelstein Johnson. 1945. From Waterloo Chapter, 
History of aa County. 1. H. Hart. 2 vols. 1914. From 
Iowa D. A. R 


Kansas 


Genealogy of the Shaum and Holdeman Families. Harvey 
S. Rutt. 1930. From Susannah French Putney Chapter. 


Kentucky 


The Davidson Genealogy. Elizabeth D. Harbaugh. 1948. 
From Mrs. Hugh L. Russell, Historian General, N. S. 
D. A. R., through Poage Chapter. 

History of Lewis County. O. G. Ragan. 1912, From Dr. 
H. M. Pyles through Limestone Chapter. 

The Lincolns and Tennessee, Samuel C. Williams. 1942, 
From R. Gerald McMurtry through Kentucky D. A. R. 


MaryYLAnpD 

The deForests of Avesnes. J. W. DeForest. 1900. From 
Dorset Chapter. 

Key and Allied Ag Re Mrs. Julian C. Lane, 1931. 
From Maryland D. A. 

Colonists of Carolina rs the Lineage of Hon. W. D. Hum- 
phrey. Blanche H. Abee. 1938, From Mrs. Sarah C, 
Robert. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Early Rehoboth. Richard L, Bowen. Vol. 4. 1950. From 
Massachusetts D. A. R. 

The Yankee Exodus, An Account of Migration from New 
England. Stewart H. Holbrook. 1950, From Old Newbury 
Chapter. 

MicHican 

American Genealogical Index for the Year 1951. Fremont 

Rider, ed, Vols. 41-45. From Harriet E. Bowen Fund. 


MINNESOTA 
History of Freeborn County. Edward D, Neill, 1882. From 
Owatonna Chapter. 
History of Mower County. 1884, From Mrs. Edward M. 
Gaylord, State Librarian, D. A. R. 
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Mississirr1 
Mississippi Court Records from the Files of the High 


Court of Errors and Appeals 1799-1859. 

Hendrix. 1950. 

phreys Chapter. 
Following 4 books from Mississippi D. 

of Governor John Brooks of 


Mary Louise F 
From the compiler through Ralph Hum- 


Charles 


Family of cartes and Pelhams of New England. W. H. 
Whitmore. 

The ane of Mississippi History. 
1950. 


Vol. 2, Nos. 2 & 3. 


Montana 
Following 2 books from Silver Bow Chapter: 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Muskingum County, 


Ohio. 4 
History of Susquehanna County, Pa. Emily C. Blackman. 
1873. 


Nesraska 


Proceedings of the 48th Annual State NW. S$. 
D. A. R. in Nebraska. 1950. From Nebraska D. R. 

The Official Atlas of Nebraska. 1885. From Nebraska His- 
torical Society through Nebraska D. A. R. 


New Hampsuine 


Memoir of Norman Macleod. Donald MacLeod. 1877. 
From Winnipesaukee Chapter. 

Descendants of William Guy. Albert Guy. 1898. From 
Mrs. Elmer F. Thayer through Mary Torr Chapter. 

Souvenir Directory of the City of Franklin. 1895. 
Abigail Webster Chapter. 

Lewis Cass, The Last Jeffersonian. Frank B. Woodford. 
1950. Miss Ann Gilman Paul. 

History of Stoddard, Cheshire County. Isaiah Gould. 1897. 
From Molly Aiken Chapter. 

Colonel John Goffe, Eighteenth Century New Hampshire. 
William H. Brown. 1950. From Molly Stark Chapter. 

New Jensey 

Salem County CGenealogical Data. UH. Stanley Craig. 
Vol. 2. From Cape May Patriots Chapter. 

Following 2 books from New Jersey D. A. R.: 

The Day Genealogy. 1916. 

State Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 


From 


of New Jersey. 1949-50. 
New Yorx 

Following 5 books from New York D.A.R.c 
pd 


The McClanahans. H. M. White. 1894. “— 

Strode and Stroud Families 
James S. Elston. 1949. 

The Macphersons and Magees. Laura M. Crawford. 1949. 

The Roundy Family in America. Everett E. Roundy. 1942, 

Marriage and Death Notices from the New York Weekly 
Museum 1789-96. Consuelo & Robert Furman. 1950 


in England and America. 


Caro.ina 
Following 2 books from North Carolina D. A. 


Year Book of the National Society D. A. R. of North 


Carolina Including Report of the Golden Jubilee State 
Conference. 1950. 
The Stevens Genealogy and Family History. Clarence P. 


Stevens. 1950. 

Constantino Brumidi, Michelangelo of the United States 
Capitol. Myrtle C. Murdock. 1950. From Miss Gertrude 
ee, Vice-President General, N. S. D. A. R. through 

hard Dobbs Spaight Chapter. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The “‘Mary and John". A Story of the Founding of 
Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Maude P. Kuhns. 1943, From Mrs, 
John F. Kuhns through Presque Isle Chapter. 

George Frederick Handel. Annie E. Kemp. 1948. From 
the author in memory of her Great Grandfather Hartman 
Leitheiser. 

Genealogy of the Wilkins Family. Fred T. Wilkins. 1904-48. 
From Monongahela Valley Chapter. 

Wyckoff Family in America. 1950. From Mrs. Nel- 

M. Downes through Philadelphia Chapter in memory 
of Ella Wyckoff Riddle, Regent of Peggy Warne Chapter, 
New Jersey. 

Texas 


Migration into ‘* Texas 1835-60. Barnes F. Lathrop. 
1949. From Texas D. A. R. 


Veamont 
Following 2 books from Vermont D. 


An American Family—Clopper award N. Clopper. 
1950. 


Some Genealogical Notes—Ames Family. Pelham W. Ames. 
1900. 
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Vincinia 


Following 2 books from Virginia D. A. R.: 

Old Richmond Neighborhoods. Mary W. Scott. 1950. 
the Fifty-Fourth State Conference Virginia 
. A 19; 


Marriages of Prince Edward County, 1754-1810. Catherine 
L. Knorr. 1950. From John Alexander Chapter. 
The Genealogy of the Kimberly Family. Donald L. 


Jacobus. 1950. From Old Dominion Chapter. 
New London Today and Yesterday. Daisy 1. Read. 1950. 
From Col. Charles Lynch Chapter. 


West Vircinia 


Virginia Gazette Index. 2 vols. 1950. From West Vir- 


ginia D. A 
Wisconsin 


Following 2 books from Janesville Chapter: 

History of Green County. Helen M. Bingham, 1877. 

History of Rock County and Transactions of the Rock 
County Agricultural Society and Mechanics’ Institute. 1856. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Year Book, Wiscon- 
sin Society Fifty-Fourth Annual State Conference. 1949. 
1950. From Wisconsin D. A. R. 

History of Grant County. 1881. From Fort Crawford 
Chapter. 

History of Gwinnett County, Ga. 1818-1943. J. C. Flan- 
igan. 1943. From Mrs. Darice W. Lord through Milwaukee 


Chapter. 

Lazarre. Mary H. Catherwood. 1901. From Solomon 
Juneau Chapter. 

Abbott, Allen, Barrows and Allied Families. Jessie M. 
Perham. 1950. From the compiler. 


Orner Sources 


Py sate 2 books compiled and presented by W. L. L. 
eltz: 

Peltz Record. Rev. Philip Peltz, D.D. Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church. 1948. 

DeWitt-Peltz. A Supplement. 1950. 

The Learned Family, William L. Learned. 
W. L. L. Peltz. 

Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages of America. Vol, 15 
1950. At the bequest of Mrs. Dora Carter Boynton. 

Burdge and Allied Families. 1950. Compiled and pre- 
sented by Howard G. Burdge. 

The ne of Enos Howard of Duanesburg, N. Y. 
1946. C d d by Henry C. Young. 

Archives of Maryland. Elizabeth Merritt, ed. Vol. 64. 
1947. From Maryland Historical Society. 

History of Surry County or Annals of Northwest North 
Carolina. J. G. Hollingsworth. 1935. 

Ancestors and Descendants of Albro Dexter Shepart and 
His Wife Alice Zeviah Sill. 1949. Compiled and presented 
by Winfred C. Shepard. 

The Shropshires and Allied Families. 
1949. 

A History and Genealogical Record of the Allens-Begleys- 


1882. From 


Lennoe S. Drew. 


Mays of Kentucky. Jackson A. Begley. 1949. From Mrs. 
Irma W. Haney. 
Quattlebaum A Palatine Family in S. C. 1947. Compiled 


and presented by Paul Quattlebaum. 

Connecticut State Register and Manual. 1950. 
Connecticut State Library. 

History and Lineage Book No. 2, National Society Women 
Descendants of the Ancient & Honorable Artillery Company. 
1950. From the Society in honor of Mrs. Frank B. Steele. 

Adams-Caruthers-Clancy, Neely and Townsend Descendants. 
1950. Compiled and presented by Charles R. Brockmann. 

The Dibble Family. Vol. 2. 1950. Compiled and pre- 
sented by Van Buren Lamb. 

Families from the Village Wetheral, County Cumberland, 
3 vols. 1950. Compiled and presented by Frank 


From 


The Scotch Family Buie. 
by Robert B. Buie. 

Year Book of the Connecticut Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution for 1897-98 and 1899. 


1950. Compiled and presented 


Year Book of the Society of Indiana Pioneers. 1950. From 
the Society. 

The Descendants of the Four Grandfathers of Walter 
Samuel, Jr. and Mary Louise (Wooten) Carpenter. 1950. 


Compiled and presented by George V. Massey. 1950. 

Ancestral Families of the Wards, 1950. Compiled and 
presented by Anna D. Ward. 

Quattlebaum Family History. 1950. Compiled and pre- 
sented by M. M. Quattlebaum. (2 copies.) 

A Memorandum Concerning William Moore of Aughnacloy, 
Tryone Co., Northern Ireland . . . Together With the Geneal- 
ogy of His American Descendants 1689-1949, 1949. Com- 
piled and presented by Edwin N. Moore. 

Following 22 books purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 
ington Fund: 
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Alabama Records. K. P. Jones and P. J. Gandrud. Vols. 
115-117. 1950. 

Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages of America, Vol. 14. 
1950. 

Tennessee Cousins. Worth S. Ray. 1950. 

Index of Wills for New York County, N. Y. from 1851 to 
1875, inclusive. Ray C. Sawyer. Vols. 2 & 3. 1950. 

Genealogy of Wilkinson and Kindred Families. M. M. 
Wilkinson, 1949. 

Blaze and Hetty Robertson of South Branch, Va. and Their 
Descendants. Robert A. Love. 1950. 

Records of Ye Towne Meetings of Lyn, Mass., 1691-1701-2. 
1949. 
The First Tunstalls in Virginia and Some of Their De- 
scendants. Whit Morris. 1950. 

Cholson and Allied Families. Virginia B. Mitchell. 1950. 

The Story of Wilkes County, Ga. Eliza A. Bowen. 1950. 

Catawba Frontier 1775-1781. Memories of Pensioners. 
Mary E. Lazenby. 1950. 

The Burnett Family. Charles H. Burnett. 1950. 

Abstracts of Old Ninety-Six and Abbeville District Wills 


and Bonds. W. Pauline Young. 1950. 

The Herndons of the American Revolution. John G. Hern- 
don. Pt. 1. 1950. 

Encyclopedia of American 
Meetings. W. W. Hinshaw & T. W. Marshall. Vol. 1950. 
(2 copies.) 


Maryland Quaker Friends. Records of Third Haven Talbot 
County. Vol. 1. Lucy K. McGhee. 

Abstracts of Wills of Rockland Co., N. Y., 
trude A. Barber. 1950. 

Finding-List of Books and Pamphlets Relating to Georgia 
and Georgians. Ella M. Thornton. 1928, 


1845-54. Ger- 


PAMPHLETS 


ARIZONA 


Following 3 a ay from Mrs. Roland M. James, Libra- 
tian General, S. D. A. R.: 

Phinehas ‘ellan* s Descendants. G. H. Allen. 1898. 

Walter Allen of Newbury, Mass. & Some of His Descend- 
ants. Allen H. Bent. 1896. 

The Mering Family. 1929, 

The City of Tucson, Its Foundation and Origin of Its Name. 
M. P. Freeman. 1939. Acme Printing tu Mrs. 
Roland M. James, Librarian General, N. S. . R. 


ARKANSAS 
Nicholson and Allied Families. The Edgefield Co. His- 
torical Society. 1944. From Miss Anne L. Golightly. 
Connecticut 


Genealogy of the Crook Family in America. 
Leavitt. 1918. From Connecticut D. A. 


Charles 


DeLaware 


The First Presbyterian Church Milford, 100th Anniversary 
1850-1950. From Capt. Jonathan Caldwell Chapter. 


District or CotumBia 


Following 2 pamphlets at the bequest of Miss Janet Rich- 
ards through Mary Washington Chapter and Courtesy of 
Mrs. Vinetta Ranke: 

A Brochure on Old Tennent Church. 1917. 

The Royal Descent and Colonial Ancestry of Mrs. Harley 
Calvin Gage. 

Following 4 pamphlets from Mr. C. Warren Gutelius 
through Mrs. Roscoe Reeves, Librarian of Frances Scott 
Chapter: 

The Division of a County 1853-55. 1942. 

Northumberland’s Centennial Summer, 1874. 1948. 

Ps Years of Volunteer Fire-Fighting, Northumberland Co., 

‘a. 1946. 
ane Pa. The Story of an Old Town, 1829- 

District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution 
Year Book. 1950-51, From District of Columbia D. A. R. 

Romance of Uncle Sam's Emblem. Lilliebell Flack. 1950. 
From Manor House Chapter. 

James Bremner, Colonial Musician. Richard W. Reeves. 
From Mrs. Catharine H. G. Reeves through Frances Scott 
Chapter. 

Descendants of Leonard Chester of Blaby, England and 
Wethersfield, Conn. 1868, From C. F. Rudolph through 
Frances Scott Chapter. 

Early Days in Abilene, Kans. J. B, Edwards. 1946. From 
Mrs. William W. Badgley—Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter. 


Following 4 pamphlets from Illinois D. A. R.: 
The Genealogy of the Beaver Family. Cora B. Horne. 2 
vols. 1930-31 


Memoir of Col. Joseph L. Chester. John W. Dean. 1884. 
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Edwin Hubbell Chapin. Anson Titus. 1884. 

Mary Gaines Finley Sharp. Clem Thompson 1930. 
Cahokia Mound Chapter. 

A Century of Progress of the LaMoille Methodist Church 
1850-1950. Joe W. Walker, ed. 1950. From Mary Pickup 
through Princeton, Illinois Chapter. 


From 


Iowa 

Following 3 pamphlets from Iowa D. A. R.: 

The Baxter Family of Yarmouth. 1912. 

Breck Family—Wills and Inventories. Samuel Breck. 

Alexis Caswell, Wm. Gammell. 1877. 

Centennial Program First Methodist Church, i 
1850-1950. 1950. From Mrs. Harry Park, State Librarian, 
DA 

Kentucky 


Lincoln Herald October 1950. From Mr. R. Gerald McMur- 
try through Kentucky D. A 


MAINE 


West Gardiner’s Hundred Years, Centennial 1850-1950. 
Bud Martin. 1950. From Samuel Grant Chapter. : 


MaryLanp 


Roster Maryland State Society D. A. R. 
Maryland D. A. R. 

Col. William Fleming, Colonial Surgeon, Soldier, Patriot 5 
1729-95. 1940. From Mrs. Sarah C. Robert : 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Brief History of Sterling, from Its Earliest Days to a 
Present, 1781-1931. 1931. From Mrs. Harland B. Estabrook — 
through Olde Redding Chapter. 

Duston-Dustin Family Association. 
Gen. James Brickett Chapter. 

Following 6 pamphlets from Massachusetts D. A. R.: 

John French, Jr. of Taunton, Berkley, 
Oakham, Mass. and His Descendants. Henry B. Wright. 1914, 

One Line of the Coggin Family. G. E. Foster. 1897. 

The Hawes Family of Yarmouth. 1913. 

Descendants of Thomas Hathaway and His Wife Molly Gil- 
bert. Charles F. Hathaway. 

Records of the Descendants of Rev. 
Buckfield, Me. 1878. 

Dane Family of Ipswich, Mass. 1854. 


MICHIGAN 


Following 2 pamphlets from Michigan D. A. R.: 

Memoir of the Rev. Ezra Hoyt Byington. George me 
Adams. 1902. 

A Genealogical Memoir of the Chase Family of Chesham, — 
Bucks in England and of Hampton and Newbury in New 
England. George B. Chase. 1869. 


MINNESOTA 
The Red River Trail. From Stearns County ae 
Historical Society through St. Cloud Chapter. 
The Barrere Family. From Mrs. John C. Cochrane through 
St. Cloud Chapter. 


1950-51. 


5 Nos. 


Nathaniel Chase of 


NEBRASKA 


National Society Daughters of the American Revolution — 
in Nebraska. 1950-51. From Nebraska D. . 


New HampsuHire 


Genealogy of the Wells Family and Also of the Smith — 
Family Both of Hatfield, Mass. 1893. From Benjamin Sar- a 
gent Chapter. ‘ 

The Crockett Family of New England. Leon O. Crockett. Wei 
From Mrs. George H. Lighton through Mary Butler Chapter. — 


New Jersey 


Fellowine 4 oo from New Jersey D. A. 

A Genealogical Memoir of the Descendants of "Ambrose 
Fowler of Windsor, and Capt. Wm, Fowler of New Haven, 
Conn. 1857. 

Denison Memorial, Ipswich, Mass. Sept. 20, 1882. 

Andrew Cunningham of Boston ng Some of His Descend- 
ants. Henry W. 1 

Estes Family. W. R. G. Estes. 1692, 


Marriage and Death Notices in oa Register and North et 
Carolina State Gazette 1856-67. 1950, From Richard Dobbs ie 
Spaight Chapter. 

Following 3 pamphlets from Miss Martha Doughton through 
Rachel Caldwell Chapter: 4 

Historical Sketches of Southern Quarterly 
Friends and Its Constituent Monthly Meeting. j 

The Church in the Wilderness, North Carolina Quakerism as 
Seen by Visitors. Henry J. Cadbury. 1948. ES 

Parallel Lines in Piedmont North Carolina Quaker and Mo- 
ravian History, Adelaide L. Fries. 1949, 


Meeting of — 


1877 
por 
4 
. 
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The Garretson News. Vol. 7, Nos. 2 & 3. 1950. From 
Lima Chapter. 


Orecon 


Proceedings of Oregon State Society of the N. S. D. A. R. 
1950. From Oregon D. A. R. (2 copies.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Following 2 pamphlets from Washington County Chapter: 

Anniversary Book Chartiers United Presbyterian Church. 
1775-1950. 

A Brief Histery of the North Buffalo United Presbyterian 

Church, Washington, Pa. 

Following 3 pamphlets from Mrs. Arthur Ensworth through 
Fort Le Boeuf Chapter: 

Old Fort Le Boeuf. Amos M. Judson. 

Vital Records from Old Newspapers from the Erie Gazette. 
Miriam Kuhns. 

History of Waterford. William Benson. 

Plain Grove Presbyterian Church 1799-1949. Fred Cochran. 
1949. From Rose M. Barber & Nellie M. Simonton. 


Raove 


Rhode Island Daughters of the American Revolution Year 
Book. 1950-51. From Rhode Island D. A. 


Texas 
The Old Plantations and Their Owners of Brazoria County. 
Abner J. Strobel. 1930. From Mrs. J. P. Gill through Asa 
Underwood Chapter. 
Marriage Record of Washington Co., Tenn., 1787-1840. N. 
R. Grammer & Marion D. Mullins. From Miss Marion D. 
Mullins. 


Oruer Sources 
A Record of the Descendants of Levi Nelson Tongue and 


Adeline Sutton Morse. Earl W. Hauer. 1949. From the 
compiler. 

House of Putman. Corinne P. Mehringer. From the 
compiler, 

My Ancestors and Kinjfolk—Phillips Family. Uenry M. 


Phillips. 1949. From the compiler. 
Some Notes on the Rosenberger Family in Pa. & Va. 1729- 
1950. Francis C. Rosenberger. 1959. From the compiler. 


Col. Jacob Klock’s Regiment, Tryon Co., N. Y. Militia 
1775-84. L. D. MacWethy. From Goodspeed’s Book Shop. 
News Bulletin of Christian Metzger Family. Ella M. Milli- 


gan. 1950. From the compiler. 

Descendants of John Lay, Sr. who Settled at Lyme, Conn. 
Prior to 1648. William O. Lay. From the compiler. (2 
copies.) 


MANUSCRIPTS 


District or Cotumpia 


Children of Moses Woodruff and Pheeby Marsh. From Mrs, 
William W. Badgley through Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter. 


Grorcta 
Ponder-Ballenger Notes. Willis M. Boyd. 1950. From 
Oothcaloga Chapter. 
INDIANA 
The Hoover Family. David S. Hoover. 1950. From Mrs. 
Nellie I. Ross. 
Kentucky 


Judge John Speed and His Family. 
1894. From Fincastle Chapter. 


John H. Heywood. 


Micnican 

Following 6 manuscripts from the compiler, Florence S. 
Whelan: 

Some Records of the Congregational Church, Brandon, Vt. 

Records of the First Church (Congregational) of West- 
moreland, N. Y. 

Records of the Church at Clarkson, Monroe Co., N. Y. 

Records of the Baptist Church at Brandon, Vt. 1786-1820. 

Records from a Schoolmaster's Note Book, Brandon, Vt. 

Miscellaneous Records of the Beebe Family of N. Y 


New 


Family of Philip Heseltine and His Wife Betsey Stevens. 
1950. From Mrs. Albert D. Howe. 


Vincinia 


Fuqua Family of Va. Compiled and presented by Addie L. 
Lehman. 

Supplement to Orange County Families and Virginia Wills 
and Abstracts. W. E. Brockman. 1950. From Virginia 


D. A. R. 
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Orner Sources 


The Centennial of the Illinois Central Railroad. From Mr, 
George M. Crowson. 

The Life of Hon. Fred B. Ragland. 1891. 
Frank C. Waldrop. 

The Will of Benjamin Harrison, 1778. 

The Montgomery Family of Va. 

Data on the McElwee Family. 
McElwee. 


From Mrs, 


From Col. Pinckney G, 


PHOTOSTATS 
MaryLanp 
Edward Washington and Betsy Haugh Sanford Bible, Va, 
From Mrs. Bettie W. Coplen through Col. Tench Tilghman 
Chapter. 
Revolutionary Service and Family Data of Micajah Pendle. 
ton born in Buckingham Co., Va., 1758. From Mrs. Harris 
E. Willingham through Nathaniel Bacon Chapter. 
Pope Bible Records. From Rebecca B. Moran through 
Frances Bland Randolph Chapter. 
Bible Record of the Williams Family of Virginia. From 
Frances Bland Randolph Chapter. 
Orner Sources 


Copy of Revolutionary Papers from Maryland 9" Ky 
Records listing service of James Cathell. From Mr. A 
Connelly. 

Mundel Family Bible Records, 


CHARTS 


INDIANA 


Descendants of Ephraim and Hannah Hale Bowen. From 
Mrs. Howard L. Hancock through Estabrook Chapter, 
honoring Mrs. Wayne M. Cory, State Regent. 


SCRAPBOOKS 


TENNESSEE 


Scrap Books of Tennessee Families. Edythe R. Whitley. 
4 vols. 1950. From General Francis Nash Chapter. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


Washington’s Marriage in 1759. — ~~ Gertrude Car- 
raway, Vice President General, N. S. . R. 
Oruer Sources 


Adam Shafer, Rev. Soldier buried in Mossville Cemetery, 
Luzerne Co., Pa. and His Descendants. 


MICROFILMS 


ALABAMA 
The Montgomery City Directory for 1880-81. 1880. From 
Alabama D. A. R. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 
BOOKS 


ARKANSAS 
Genealogical Records of Clark County. Vol. 1. 1949-50 


Genealogical Records Committee Report. Vol. 27, 1949- 50. 
CALirornia 

California Pioneer Records. Vol. 8. 1949-50, 

Bible Records of California. Vol. 8. 1950. 


Disraict or CotumBta 
Genealogical Records Committee Report. Vols. 163, 171, 
pt. 1; 172, pt. 2; 175-179; 182; 183; 190. 
Georcia 


The Family of John Key, Sr., of Virginia and Allied 
Families of Va. & Ga. Marcus M. Key. 1950. 
Church and Family Histories of Butts County. 1949, 


Kansas 


Cemetery Records of Ellsworth. Vols. 5-8. 1949, 


Maine 


Miscellaneous Records of Maine. 1949-50, 


General Index of Wills of Anne Arundel County 1777-1917. 
Ma 195 38. 
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General Index of Wills of St. Mary’s County, 1633-1900. 
Margaret R. Hodges. 1938. 
The Marriage Licenses of Talbot County from 1796-1810. 


MassacHusetts 

Epitaphs in Woburn First & Second Cemetery. 
Cutter and E. F. Johnson. 4 

Vital Statistics, Town Reports of Duxbury. 1950. 

Woburn Births 1640-1900. E. F. Johnson. 1890. 

Woburn Deaths 1640-1900. E. F. Johnson. 1890. 

Woburn Marriages and Marriage Intentions 1699-1900. 
E. F. Johnson. 1894, 


Ww. R. 


Micuican 


The Descendants of Duncan Williamson, 
1949-50. 

Genealogical Records of Michigan. 1950. 

Livingston County Records of Rural Cemeteries. Vol. 3. 
1950. 

Federal Census of 1850 St. Joseph County. Sue 1. Silliman. 

Pioneers of Hillsdale County. Vivian L. Moore. 1949. 

Index of a History of The Northern Peninsula of Michigan, 
Alvah J. Sawyer. 1950. 

Census of - A Hillsdale County. V. WL. Moore & E, F. 
Lyon. Vol. 1950 

Ancestral aw of “Michigan Families. 1949-50. 

1850 Census of Washtenaw County, 1949-50. 


Malcolm Crozer. 


Mississippi 
Genealogical Records Committee Report. 1950. 


Missouri 


Old St. Louis County Cemeteries. 1950 
Jackson County Mortality Schedules 1897 99, 1950: 


New HampsHire 
Cemetery Records of Chesterfield and Manchester. 1947-50. 
Bible and Cemetery Records of Rumney and Wolfborough. 
1947-50. 
Congregational Church Records of Concord and Epsom. 
947-50. 


Location of Graves of New Hampshire Revolutionary Soldiers, 
947-50. 


Cemetery Records of Littleton, Litchfield, Hill, Newton, 

Ellsworth, Lyme, N. H. and Corinth, Vt. 1948-50. 
New Jersey 

History of Newton Presbytery. 1949. 

Historical Sketches and Bible Records. 1949, 

Trinity Cemetery of Woodbridge. 1949-50. 

Wills and Other Court Records of New Cassy § 1950. 

Old Records of Southern New Jersey. Vol. 2. 1950. 

Miscellaneous Records of New Jersey. 1949-50. 


Bible and Miscellaneous Records of Morris County. 1946-49. 


New York 
Historical Records of a Crosby Chapter, D. A. R. 
Florence D. Hopkins. 1949- 
Carouina 


Genealogical Records of North Carolina. Vol, 2. 1949-50. 


Bible and Family Records of Warren County. Vol. 2. 
1949-59. 


Erie County Cemetery Inscriptions, Vols. 1 & 2. 1949-50. 


OXLAHOMA 


Miscellaneous Genealogical Records of Gaahem, Vol. 6. 
1949-50, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Family Records of Pennsylvania. 1950. 


Sourn Carouina 
Tombstone Inscriptions of Ky. and S.C. Mary S. Stoddard. 
1949-50. 
Texas 
Family Records from Book I St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
of San Antonio. Cordelia G. Williams. 1950. 
Genealogical Records Committee Report. 1949-50. 
West Vincinia 


Wills, Appraisals, Sales & Settlements of Cabell County. 
Marjorie Templeton. Vol, 2. 1949. 
Bible Records of West Virginia—Eastern Panhandle. Vol. 1. 


1949, 


PAMPHLETS 


Disrrict or 
Partial Records from the First Presbyterian Church, 1841-55, 


1949-50. 


1950-51. 


Report. 1949-50, 


Kansas 
Funeral Register of Colwich and Wichita, 1889-37. 1949. 


Kentucky 
Diary of Henry C. Terrell of Spencer County. 1949-50. 
Montgomery County Order Book A-1, 1835-41, 1949-50. 


Bible and Miscellaneous Records of Kentucky Families. 


1949-50. 
ManyYLanp 
The Low Dutch Colony of Conwago Valley, Hunterstown, Pa. 
1949-50. 


The Albright Family of Albany Co., N. Y. 
Leonard. 1950. 


Vreeland Y. 


Massacnusetts 
Register of the Descendants of Samuel King and John South- 
worth of Danvers. 1650. 
MICHIGAN 
maa Records of Highland Cemetery, Ypsilanti. 


Vol. 2. 


Items from “Milford Times’’ 1872-75. 1949-50. 

Descendants of Hezekiah King of Mass. & Conn. 
Randall, 1949-50 

Bible Records of the Bell Family. 1949-50. 


Missourt 
Official Notices from Tennessee Newspapers 1812-76. 


Frank E. 


New Jersey 
Marriages and Baptisms of the Presbyterian Church, Jersey 
City. 1949-50, 
Index Annals of the Classes of Bergen of The Reformed 
Dutch Church. 1949-50. 


New 
Bryant-Bailey Family. 1949-50, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Headstone Inscriptions Centre Hill Cemetery, Centre Co. 
1949-50. 
History and Early Settlers of Centre County. 1950. 
Descendants of John Bibighaus of Bedminster, Bucks te 
1949, 
Texas 
Miscellaneous Cemeteries of Texas. 1949-50. 
Bible Records of the Caldwell-Drummond-Greene and Othe 
Families of Texas. 1949-50. 
Miscellaneous Wills and Family Records. 1949-50, 
Sketches of Some Pioneer Settlers. Arline D. Wright. 
Marriages of Colorado County. Charlotte V. Killough 


Marriage Records of Grayson County. 1949-50. ? 
Marriages of Panola County, 1846-54. Marion Mullins. 
1950. 


Vincinia 


Histories of Mt. Hermon and Evington Methodist Churches 
‘of Campbell County. 1949-50. 

Church and Cemetery Records Culpeper County. 

Records of Crafton-Dade-Early and Other Families. 

Tombstone Inscriptions from Cemeteries at Williamsburg. 

50 


Petition for Creation of Fluvanna County with Complete 
List of Signers 1777. 1950. 

Wills, Bible and Other Records of Prince Edward County. 
1950. 


WAsHINCTON 


Revoluntionary Soldiers and Patriots of Belchertown, Mass. 
1950-51. 


West Vincinia 


History of Harrisville. 1950. 

Bible Records of Morgans and Allied Families. 
Berry. 1950. 

McComas and Allied Families. 1949, 

Cemetery Records of Northern Panhandle, W. Va. Vol, 1. 
1949, 

West Virginia Bible Records. Vol. 3. 1949. 


Leota M. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Diary of James Allport, New York to Philipsburg, Pa. 


: 
i 
1 
3 
1949-50. 
= 
19 


Board of Management. — 


DAUGHTERS 


TER! 


Sourn Canoumna 
John and Sarah Bledsoe of S. C. 1949-50. Shy), 


Vinointa 
Organization of Mount Prospect School, Onancock, Va. 
950, 


CHARTS 


Dastrict or Conumera 


Descendants of Thomas Orton, Windsor, 
MICROFILMS 


Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Territorial Census 1836-47, 1950-51. 


Jessamine Bland James, Librarian General. 


The Historian General, Mrs. Hugh L. Russell 
read her report. 


Report of Historian General 


The period from the October Board Meeting to 
the present has been a busy one for the staff in 
the office of the Historian General. Handling the 
sale of cookbooks, note cards and Christmas cards 
for the Valley Forge project has greatly increased 
the work in this office. 

Over 460 letters have been received and all 
correspondence concerning the historical work, 
the Valley Forge Project, and requests for in- 
formation, have been given prompt attention. 
All orders for cookbooks and cards have been 
filled and the contributions and memorials for the 
Bell Tower recorded. 

On. December 28th, 2700 questionnaires, for 
reporting the historical work accomplished from 
March, 1950, to March, 1951, were sent to the 
State and Chapter Historians. 

During the past three months several items of 
interest have been reported. Dr. Elisha Dick 
Chapter of Virginia, has been active in preserving 
Mile Stone No. 8, the boundary stone, surrounded 
by an iron fence with bronze plaque, located south 
of Georgetown Road at Upton Hill. Hannah 
Clark Chapter of Georgia reports the completion 
of the Brooks County History and the location of 
the grave of William Holloway, a Revolutionary 
soldier. This grave will be marked. Fort Leb- 
anon Chapter of Pennsylvania, entered a D. A. R. 
float in the parade at Orwigsburg, when the 
memorial building erected in memory of the vet- 
erans of all wars was dedicated. 

Interesting material on the early homes located 
in Cattaraugus County, New York, was compiled 
by the historian of the Olean Chapter. Two doc- 
uments, an inventory of the “Estate of Constantine 
Ladd” and the bond he made when he was ap- 

inted sheriff in 1791, were received from the 
William Scott Chapter of Texas; also a deed 
dated July 10, 1799, from the Watch Tower Chap- 
ter of New Jersey. 

Miss Faustine Dennis, State Historian of the 
District of Columbia, has been representing the 
Society at the meeting of the History Committee, 
National Capital icentennial Commission. 

Since the October Board meeting your Historian 
General has attended two State Board meetings, 
one Duncan Tavern Board meeting, one meeting 
of the Poage Society, Children of the American 
Revolution, two State Conferences, Executive 
meetings and special meeting of the National 


Gallery. 


OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


It was a privilege and inspiration to attend the 
Pennsylvania State Conference. Among the many 
interesting features of this conference was the 
Valley Forge breakfast. It was an honor to be 
one of the speakers on this important occasion, 
For the many courtesies extended by Pennsylvania 
Daughters, your Historian General is most 


appreciative. The West Virginia State Conference 
was also an inspirational meeting, and your His. 


torian General appreciates the hospitality and the 
opportunity to present the Historian's work. 

On October 24th, it was the privilege of your 
Historian General to participate in the dedication 
ceremonies of the new library room at Duncan 
Tavern, the State Shrine of the Kentucky Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, This room 
was built to house the library and personal objects 
of John Fox Jr., a native Kentuckian and prolific 
writer of American literature. This priceless col- 
lection was a generous gift by members of the Fox 
family to the Kentucky Society. 

On October 28th, Poage Chapter honored your 
Historian General with a beautiful reception. 
This expression of love from her own chapter 
will always be remembered. 

On November 2nd, it was a pleasure to attend 
a delightful meeting of the Frankfort Chapter as 
guest speaker. On November 8th, the Colonel 
George Nicholas Chapter gave a tea in the home 
of Mrs. Grover C. Anderson honoring your Hibs- 
torian General, preceding which Mrs. John White 
Trimble gave a luncheon in her home. These 
lovely courtesies are much appreciated. 

Your Historian General was guest speaker or 
honor guest at the following occasions: On De- 
cember 9th, it was a privilege to attend the Christ- 
mas meeting of Buford Chapter as guest speaker; 
On December 13th, was an honor guest at the 
Christmas meeting of Capt. John Waller Chapter; 
on January 8th, was an honor guest at the anni- 
versary meeting of the Lexington Chapter; Janu- 
ary 10th, was guest speaker at the anniversary 
meeting of the Rebecca Bryan Boone Chapter; 
January llth, was an honor guest at the anni- 
versary meeting of the John Marshall Chapter; 
January 15th, was guest speaker at the anniver- 
sary meeting of Limestone Chapter. 

Your Historian General wishes to express her 
thanks for all of these courtesies. She also ap- 
preciates the many invitations that she was unable 
to accept. 

This report would not be complete without an 
expression of thanks to our President General, 
Mrs. James B. Patton, to the National Chairman 
of Valley Forge Bell Tower Committee, Mrs. 
Benjamin R. Williams, and to Mrs. Hendricks 
and Mrs. Smithers, for their interest, efficiency 
and untiring efforts. 

Hallie Everett Russell, Historian General. 


The Curator General, Mrs. George A. Kuhner, 
read her report. 


Report of Curator General 


The Museum Department has been a very busy 
one since I last made a report to you. 

Hundreds of visitors, our own members and the 
public, have had their patriotism fired by the 
splendid talks made by Mrs. Fay Chaires Edgar 
as she has guided them through the new Museum 
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Our Museum has attracted the attention of peo- 
ple from every State in the Union, and from 
many parts of the world, 

Even a student at an American university, 
whose homeland is the new little republic of 
Israel, was sufficiently interested in our exhibits 
to spend several hours in the study of them 
recently, 

We have felt that since we as a National Societ 
have made a big investment in this lovely Sell 
quarters, and since our members and others 
have contributed their precious heirlooms, greater 
publicity should be given to the D. A. R. Museum. 
So, our first big effort in this direction was, at 
the suggestion of Miss Gertrude Carraway, ener- 
getic Editor of the D. A. R.: Magazine, to prepare 
an article of over 2,000 words and five illustra- 
tions, for publication in the Magazine at an 
early date. 

It is our hope that those members who have not 
yet set aside sufficient time to really go through 
the Museum, will do so at Congress time. After 
they have seen what we have here, we feel sure 
that they will not only want to give us some of 
their historic objects but will give or raise money 
to help pay for this visible evidence of the fight 
of our Founding Fathers to bring forth this great 
and free Nation. 

Next, we, with the approval of the Presidem 
General, sought the cooperation of Mr. Frank 
Waldrop of the Times-Herald of Washington, 
D. C., in having an article written on some of our 
prize possessions stressing the patriotic, historic 
and educational value of our D. A. R. Museum 
work. The result of this effort was most gratifying 
to all of us, the President General included. This 
article is so good that we are planning to have a 
reprint of 3,000 copies, these to be sent to the 
State Museum chairmen so that they may forward 
one copy to each of the Museum Chapter Chair- 
men. There will also be enough to send one to 
each of the National Officers and members of the 
National Board. The article carries three splendid 
illustrations: one, of the 200-year-old spinning 
wheel now on exhibition in the Gallery. This 
spinning wheel was made in 1753 by General 
Israel Chapin of Washington’s staff. Another 
picture in the article shows the teapot from which 
Martha Washington served tea to the officers and 
soldiers at Valley Forge. The third picture in 
this article shows a lyre-shaped brooch made of 
some of George Washington’s hair before he be- 
gan to turn gray. The article appeared in the 
Times-Herald on Sunday, January 14th. Your 
Curator General is expressing thanks to Mr. 
Waldrop, and those members of the Times-Herald 
staff who took painstaking care in the preparation 
of the article, which we believe will do a great 
deal of good. 

Our President General has taken two big steps 
forward in the matter of carrying news of our 
Headquarters activities out to our members all 
over the country, and to foreign countries. I 
tefer to Mrs. Patton’s project of a colored film 
slide library, and to her successful efforts to have 
an illustrated story in the National Geographic 


_ Magazine. In connection with the artistic angle 


of this work, Mrs. Broy, our Curator, has been 
most happy to comply with Mrs. Patton’s request 
for cooperation from our department. 


Mrs. Broy has made several talks on “Fans” at 
District of Columbia and Maryland Chapters. 

Several outstanding gifts have been received for 
the Museum. This list includes a nicely polished 
block of wood from the Washington Elm taken 
down in the U. S. Capitol Building grounds not 
so long ago. This gift is beautifully marked with 
a silver marker. An original copy of the Boston 
Gazette has been given to the Museum for exhibi- 
tion purposes by Mrs. Gladys Dunster Herfurth, 
through Frances Scott Chapter, honoring Mrs. 
Virginia Heckert Lambert. 

There have been many visitors to see our 28 
Period State Rooms in Memorial Continental Hall. 
Several States with recently redecorated rooms 
have gone ahead with the finishing up of certain 
details related to these projects. 

Mrs. Gupton of Tennessee and her State Room 
Committee have gone ahead with their plans for 
the redecorating of their State Room, which luck- 
ily is the Curator General’s office. In my next 
report when this room is nearer completion, I 
shall give interesting information. 

California D. A. R. is in constant communica- 
tion with my staff regarding proposed changes in 
their room, There may be definite progress in 
California’s plans for redecoration in my next 
report to you. They expect to, at least, have their 
walls done over before Congress, and an overall 
plan is being worked on, whereby certain things 
can be done now, others later, yet the unified plan 
will be in evidence in the end. 


GIFT LIST—FEBRUARY 1951 


Alabama—Capt. William Davis Chapter: eye 
lasses, Mrs. Lulu Johnson Vaughn. Catawba 
hapter: document, “A Call to Arms,” Mrs. 
Pauline Bridges Pattburg. Peter Forney Chapter: 
document, Land Grant to French Emigrant. 

Connecticut—Thirteen chapters, $13. 

District of Columbia—American Liberty Chap- 
ter: fragment of wood, Mrs. Maud Proctor Callis. 
Army and Navy Chapter: silver patch box, Mrs. 
George W. McIver. Dorothy Hancock Chapter: 
doll and doll bedding, Mrs. Wayne W. Wirgman. 
Frances Scott Chapter: Boston Gazette, Mrs. 
Gladys Dunster Herfurth, honoring Mrs. Virginia 
Heckert Lambert. Book of Famous Plays, Mrs. 
*Mary D. Medler through Mrs. Mary Waters Smith, 
Sarah Franklin Chapter. 

Florida—Three chapters, $11. 

Georgia—Two chapters, $8. 

Illinois—Illini Chapter: 2 Lowestoft cups and 
saucers, Staffordshire teapot and Ridgway water 
pitcher, given in honor of Mrs. James B. Patton, 
President General, by Mrs. Frederick A. Sapp, 
National Museum Vice Chairman. Eight chapters, 
$12. State Room gifts: State D. A. R. $150. 

Indiana—Spier Spencer Chapter: pair of silk 
stockings, Mrs. Jessie M. Brown. Four chapters, 


Maryland—Samuel Chase Chapter: document of 
the State of Maryland, Miss Katherine Todd. 
Erasmus Perry Chapter: wallet, Mrs. Nettie I. H. 
Brougham, Dorothy-Ross Abbott, Mrs. Dorothy 
Ross Mackey and Louise B. Thomas. State Room 
gift: State D. A. R. $10.75 for recaning of chair. 

Massachusetts—Three chapters, $3. 

Michigan—State Room gift: book, Pe-to-se-ga 
Chapter. 
Missouri—Two c 
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Montana—Two chapters, $2. 

New Hampshire—Mary Butler Chapter: minia- 
ture playing cards, Mrs. Ralph W. Hall. Mary 
Torr Chapter: toy pewter pitcher and teapot and 
cover, Mrs. Annie E. Thayer. Molly Stark Chap- 
ter: doll and bed coverlet, Mrs. L. Theodore 
Togus. 

New Jersey—Three chapters, $8. 

New York—One chapter, $5. State Room gift: 
Women of ’76 Chapter: $75 for metal door grille 
by Mrs. Mildred B. Schluter, in honor of her 
husband, Dr. Frederick H. Schluter. 

Ohio—State Room gift: $100 for metal door 
grille and picture post cards of room by Mr. E. J. 
Merkle in honor of his wife, Mrs. Edward J. 
Merkle, State Museum and Room Chairman. 

Rhode Island—Four chapters, $3.50. 

Tennessee—Eight chapters, $13.25. 

Texas—Two chapters, $4. State Room gift: 
State D. A. R. $75 for metal door grille. 

Virginia—Six chapters, $9.50. 

Washington—One chapter, $1. 

West Virginia—State Room gifts: Bee Line 
Chapter: pad for rug. State D. A. R. pair of brass 
andirons and $75 for metal door grille. 

Wisconsin—Two chapters, $3. 

Wyoming—One chapter, $3. 


Adella R. Kithtter, Curator General. 


Mrs. Wright moved the. adoption of recom- 
mendation No. 1 of the Executive Committee: 
That when the person holding the office of First 
Vice President General has been a Vice President 
General, one bar be authorized for both services. 
To the First Vice President General bar add in 
the initials (V.P.G.) and such dates as are correct 
and show the time of service as Vice President 
General. Seconded by Mrs. Russell. Carried. 

Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, Chairman of the Maga- 
zine Committee, presented a report in which she 
urged the State Regents to continue their efforts to 
obtain advertising for the magazine, and to take 
an active interest, through their State and Chap- 
ter Chairmen, in expirations and renewals of sub- 
scriptions. 

Miss Gertrude Carraway, Editor of the Maga- 
zine, read her report. 


Report of Magazine Editor 


As reported at the October Board Meeting and 
announced in the November issue of the D. A. R. 
Magazine, upon taking over the editorship of our 
Magazine September 1, we adopted two primary 
objectives: first, to keep up the high editorial 
standards set by our predecessor, Mrs. Grace L. H. 
Brosseau; and second, to get the Magazine, if 
possible, on a self-supporting financial basis. 

Editorially, we have endeavored to have an 
informative and interesting publication, with each 
number carrying articles on historical, genealog- 
ical, educational and patriotic subjects, as well 
as D. A. R. work. We have been very fortunate 
in procuring free what we consider excellent 
articles, some of them by statesmen, educators or 
writers who could receive large amounts of money 
from other periodicals. With approval of the 
Executive Committee and cooperation of Curator 
General’s office, the Magazine plans to republish 


in booklet form Magazine articles on our Build- 
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ings, our Museum, and our State Rooms, profits, 
if any, to go towards our Building Fund debts, 

Financially, we have also been very fortunate 
so far, My job was interpreted as including that 
of a business manager in addition to editor, since 
the National Society, with its heavy building 
debts, could no longer afford to subsidize our 
Magazine. 

Our printing contract, following lengthy negotia- 
tions, was replaced by a new one with the same 
Washington firm, at a reduction in charges. We 
are saving other costs by different types of print- 
ing, page arrangements, and address systems. We 
are not paying now for articles or any other 
material. States are paying for the stories of their 
activities, and Chapters are sending checks for 
cuts used with their reports, as voted last February 
by our National Board. 

Thanks to the efficient leadership of our Maga- 
zine Chairman, Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, the assist- 
ance of National Vice Chairmen and State Chair- 
men, and the cooperation of Chapter Regents, 
Magazine Chairmen and members, the splendid 
gain in subscriptions has brought a record amount 
of money from that source, and our advertisements 
rs increased encouragingly with each issue to 

ate. 

Thus, with decreases in expenditures and in- 
creases in income, we are proud to report a net 
profit for every month since September, as fol- 
lows: September—$145.98; October—$1,934.95; 
November—$2,432.98; and even December, with 
its lengthy National Board Minutes—$816.79; a 
total net profit for the four months, as you may 
see from the report of the Treasurer General, of 
$5,330.70. This morning I received the January 
statement from the Treasurer General. It showed 
a profit of $2,018.89, making for the five months 
a total net profit of $7,349.59. 

We realize that the fall and winter are our best 
seasons; so we must keep working even harder 
to continue our early records in the black. For 
this we shall need, and we earnestly solicit, the 
aid, cooperation and interest of each Board mem- 
ber, especially those from States which up to now 
have not sent us advertisements or shown substan- 
tial gains in subscriptions. 

Anything and everything you can do to assist 
the Magazine will be deeply appreciated. And 
each of you can do much, not only directly but 
through your influence in your respective States. 
We are most grateful for your encouragement and 
help in the past, and we hope it will grow even 
greater and more productive in the future. 


Gertrude S. Carraway, Editor. 


Mrs. Benjamin R. Williams, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Erection of Memorial Bell Tower at 
Valley Forge, read her report. 


Report of Committee for Erection of 
Memorial Bell Tower at Valley Forge 


I am happy to appear before the National Board 
for a truly patriotic project in reporting the work 
of the Committee on the Building of the Memorial 
Bell Tower at Valley Forge. 

The Valley Forge National Chairman reports 
receipts from October, 1950, through January, 
1951, of $18,658.95. This includes contributions, 
sale of cards and sale of cookbooks. There remain 
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approximately 27,000 cards and 2,370 cookbooks 
to be sold. Response to the request for the Thank 
Offering amounted to only $4,007.60, a small be- 
ginning for $75,000. 

To date there are 6,691 names on the Honor 
Roll leaving space for approximately 3,900 addi- 
tional names, 

At the present time only 241 names of State 
and National Officers have been received at $25 
each, and there are places for many additional 
names. 

Only 25 State Section Tablets have been taken. 
There are other memorials to be purchased but 
we will not go into that as you have the list and 
have seen it many times, the general plan has not 
been changed. 

Too much appreciation cannot be expressed to 
the many who make the work of this committee 
possible. 

We have a number of patriotic birthdays in the 
month of February. We can show our patriotism 
by contributing to the first Shrine in America and 
to one of the most sacred spots in American 


History. 
Anita G. Williams, 
hairman, 


Recess was taken at 12:30 p.m. 

The afternoon meeting reconvened at 1:50 p.m., 
the President General presiding. 

The Chairman of Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Charles C. Haig, read her report. 


Report of Buildings and Grounds Committee 


Since the last report of the Buildings and 
Grounds Committee our maintenance crew has 
been busy with our very heavy winter schedule in 
Constitution Hall. Polishing brass, washing 
windows and vacuuming the upholstery on the 
chairs. Now we are at the peak of the season 
with twenty-five dates in February alone—the 
largest month on record, I believe. 

During the winter season our crew is so busy 
with events in Constitution Hall that there is not 
much time left to do other work. After every 
event the floors are brushed, then mopped with 
soap and water. The lobby is also washed. This 
takes six men at least six hours each day, which 
is in addition to washing the corridor floors in 
the other buildings, washing the more than 150 
windows and other general repairs. We feel that 
the buildings are in very fine condition at this 
time from reports that we get from people who 
travel around the various auditoriums through- 
out the country, who advise us that our buildings 
are immaculate. Just yesterday, a representative 
of Lowell Thomas, Jr., had occasion to be in the 
building, and he remarked about the cleanliness 
of our buildings. 

All electric fans have been collected and stored 


‘until spring when each fan is cleaned and oiled. 


Every Friday two men are assigned to the cleaning 
of all gutters and down spouts on all buildings. 
I regret to tell you that we have lost two of our 
best cleaning men to the armed services, and we 
have not replaced them, as yet. 

During November all of our fire extinguishers 
were refilled. Most of the extinguishers are the 
soda and acid tank type that need refilling every 
year, These are being “tt converted | to the 


and better type. Recently we exchanged the old 
type for the new in the lounge of Constitution — 
Hall and placed two new extinguishers on the “We 
floor of the New Administration Building. 

have had three fire drills and two air raid drills” 

since the emergency. We are using the corridors © 

in the basement for air raid shelters which were x 
used during the last war. 

At Christmas time this department is in charge 
of putting up two large trees and decorating 
them. This year, the President General eater hn 
tained in the morning for the Buildings and 
Grounds employees and, in the afternoon for the 
clerical staff and other ‘personnel. 

Our men have painted the walls and floor of 
the corridor running under Constitution Hall. 
While working there they built a ramp which did 
away with a few very treacherous stairs. I am 
sure that during Congress, when the pages i 


the short cut to their room near the lounge, they | ae sf 
will notice and appreciate this fine improvement. hs A 

Once a month we rebulb the lights over = 
auditorium. Do you know there are 100,000 watts 
of light over the skylight? It is not unusual for 
our men to replace 150 or more bulbs a month — 
in this section alone. In Memorial Continental 
Hall when we rebulb the four chandeliers we use 
160 bulbs. The cost for bulbs is more than — 
what it was in years past and they last about one- - 
half as long. It is interesting to note that in con- . 
nection with our conserving electricity, even with Ss ee 
the new rate that we have secured from the _ 
Potomac Electric Power Company, there has been __ 

a reduction of approximately $100 for the last 
several months. 

We have a complete set of wool bunting > 
flags which we rent out for the small fee of $5._ 
This set is quite old and we decided to have them _ 
repaired hoping that they will last a number of — 
years. Our men have cleaned the poles and ‘a 
painted the gold balls. 

The organ in Constitution Hall is now approxi- — 
mately 21 years old and the various people who 
use it have been complaining for some time that — 
it needed repairs very badly. The organ company 
was consulted and they recommended some work _ 
immediately and some next summer which we are — 
doing. This is the first major operation on the — 
organ since its installation. cer 

One of the most interesting events held in Con- a 
stitution Hall in December was the performance 
of the National Ballet, ene by the District — 
of Columbia D. A. R., for the benefit of the — 
Building Completion Fund. As a result, Mise 
Luella P. Chase, State Chairman of the Committee, 
was able to present to the National Society a sum oe 
of $3,870. 

To Mr. Maynard, Miss Reddington and the 
entire Building Staff, my sincere thanks for the — 
fine spirit of cooperation and execution of work. 


Alice B. Haig, Chairman. 


Mrs. Wise presented for Tamassee D. A. R. 
School and Mrs. Jacobs for Kate Duncan Smith 
D. A. R. School operating budgets for the year | 
1950-1951, and a plea was made for continued — 
support by the National Society. Mrs. Jacobs 
emphasized that the school does need rummage a 
as they depend upon it for funds to defray the 
cost of of operating t the buildin lings on the campus. ake 
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Mrs. Kerr moved that 14 former members be 
reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. Barker. Carried. 

Mrs. Richards moved that, as the United States 
Government has discontinued operations on Ellis 
Island, the National Board recommend to the Con- 
tinental Congress that the Ellis Island Committee 
be dissolved. Seconded by Mrs. Jacobs. Carried. 

Mrs. Miller moved that the disposal of the 
D. A. R. equipment and materials at Ellis Island 
be left to the discretion of a special committee 
appointed by the President General, this commit- 
tee to include the National Chairman of the 
present Ellis Island Committee. Seconded by Mrs. 
Bowker. Carried. 

Mrs. Musgrave moved that recommendations for 
the transfer of the Ellis Island funds be forwarded 
to the President General for consideration by the 
Executive Committee, with the Finance Commit- 
tee, and that the Executive Committee present 
recommendation to the National Board at the 
April meeting preceding Congress, so that the 
recommendation of the National Board may be 
presented to the Congress. Seconded by Mrs. 
Kuhner. Carried. 


Mrs. G. W. S. Musgrave, Chairman of the Re- 
vision of By-Laws Committee, presented the pro- 
posed amendments to the By-Laws. 


By action of the National Board of Management, 
the following proposed amendments to the By- 
Laws were approved for recommendation to the 
Continental Congress in April, 1951: 

Article V, Section 1. Amend by striking out 
the last “March 1” in the first sentence and in- 
serting “the last day of February” so that it will 
read: 

“The fiscal year of the National Society shall be 
March 1 to the last day of February.” 

Moved by Mrs. Musgrave, seconded by Mrs. 
Kerr and carried. 

Article V, Section 4. Amend by striking out 
“one dollar and fifty cents of” and inserting after 
the word “dues” “of two dollars” so that it will 
read: 

“The annual National dues of two dollars from 
each chapter member shall be sent by the Chapter 
Treasurer to the Treasurer General on or before 
the first day of January of each year. This amount 
shall include the quota funds or per capita tax.” 

Moved by Mrs. Richards, seconded by Miss 
Carraway and carried. 

Article V, Section 11. Amend by striking out 
the last sentence which reads: “One dollar of the 
annual dues shall be paid to the Treasurer of a 
newly organized Chapter by the Treasurer General 
for all of the organizing members with the ex- 
ception of those members whose dues for the 
current year were paid through a Chapter.” 

Moved by Mrs. Musgrave, seconded by Miss 
Horne and carried. 

Article IX, Section 2 (a). Amend by adding 
after the word “members” in the fourth sentence 
“or if overseas eight resident overseas” and by 
inserting after the word “members” in the fifth 
sentence, “or if overseas eight members resident 
overseas” so that the two sentences would read: 
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“It shall be the duty of the Organizing Regent 
to secure at least twelve members, or if overseas 
eight resident overseas, who are desirous of form- 
ing a chapter. After at least twelve members or 
if overseas eight members resident overseas have 
been secured, the Organizing Regent shall call 
a meeting and organize the Chapter.” 

Moved by Mrs. Musgrave, seconded by Mrs, 
Wright and carried. 

Article IX, Section 2 (b). Amend by inserting 
after the word “members,” “or if overseas eight 
members resident overseas” so as to read: 

“At the request of the State Regent and ap- 
proved by the National Board of Management, 
a Chapter of not less than twelve members, or if 
overseas eight members resident overseas may be 
authorized to form in a city, town or village where 
no Chapter exists and such a chapter is author- 
ized to elect its own officers.” 

Moved by Mrs. Wright, seconded by Mrs. Good- 
fellow and carried. 

Article IX, Section 4. Amend by inserting at 
the beginning of the second sentence, “with the 
exception of Regents of overseas Chapters,” so 
as to read: 

“With the exception of Regents of overseas 
Chapters, no member shall serve as a Chapter 
Regent for more than six consecutive years.’ 

Moved by Mrs. Wright, seconded by Mrs. Hale 
and carried. 

Article IX, Section 8 (c), second paragraph. 
Amend by inserting after “members” in the first 
line “or if overseas, eight members resident over- 
seas” and after “dues” in the fifth line “respec- 
tively,” so that it will read: 

“Each Chapter of at least twelve members, 
or if overseas eight members resident overseas, 
and each other Chapter of at least twenty-five 
members, organized in a locality where a Chapter 
already exists, shall be entitled to be represented 
by its Regent, or in her absence by its first Vice 
Regent, providing it has at least twelve, eight, or 
twenty-five dues, respectively, for the current year 
credited upon the books of the Treasurer General 
the first day of February.” 

Moved by Mrs. Wright, seconded by Mrs. Good- 
fellow and carried. 

Article IX, Section 11. Amend by striking out 
“December” and substituting “November” so that 
it will read: 

“Chapter Treasurers shall report to the Treas- 
urer General on the first day of June and Novem- 
ber all members in arrears, changes in member- 
ship, marriages and deaths since the last report. 
The fees and dues sent to the Treasurer General 
by the Chapter Treasurer must be accompanied 
by an alphabetical list of the members to whom 
the dues shall be accredited.” 

Moved by Mrs. Kerr, seconded by Mrs. Barker 
and carried. 

Article IX, Section 15. Amend by adding at 
the end of the paragraph: “Before official action 
can be taken on a change of location, the Chapter 
must have approved the change by a majority vote 
of its entire membership, and copy of minutes 
recording this action, certified by the regent and 
recording secretary, must be filed in the office of 
the Organizing Secretary General.” 

Moved by Mrs. seconded Mrs. 
Wright and carried. 
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Article V, Section 12, amend by striking out 
“$3.00” and inserting “$5.00,” so that the para- 
graph will read: 

“A fee of $5.00 shall accompany each supple- 
mental claim to establish the right for additional 
ancestral bars.” 

Moved by Mrs. Trewhella, seconded by Mrs. 
James and carried. 

Article VII, Section 1, amend by inserting after 
the second sentence, the following: “Jn the event 
the National Board of Management cannot be 
assembled because of extraordinary conditions 
beyond the control of the Society, the Executive 
Committee shall have power to arrange for financ- 
ing of current obligations as they arise and of 
refinancing such other obligations of the Society 
as may be necessary.” 

Moved by Mrs. Musgrave, seconded by Mrs. 
Odom and carried. 

Article X, Section 3, amend by inserting in the 
first sentence after “the Officers” the words “and 
Honorary Officers” so that it will read: 

“The voting members of the State Conference 
shall be its Officers, the Officers and Honorary 
Officers of the National Society whose member- 
ship is within the State, the Regents, or in their 
absence the First Vice Regents or alternates, and 
the delegates or their alternates from the, Chapters 
of the State that are entitled to representation at 
the Continental Congress or special meeting of 
the National Society.” 

Moved by Mrs. Musgrave, seconded by Mrs. 
Bowker. 

Mrs. Friedli moved to amend the amendment 
by adding a sentence at the end of the first sen- 
tence: “The State may include as voting members 
of the State Conference Honorary State Regents.” 
Seconded by Mrs. Pomeroy. Adopted. 

The amendment as amended was then put to a 
vote and adopted. 

Article XI, Section 3, amend by striking out 
the last two paragraphs. 

Moved by Mrs. Musgrave, seconded by Mrs. 
Cook. Adopted. 

Article II, Section 4. Amend by inserting after 
the word “be” in the second sentence “endorsed 
or” and striking out “or proposed” so as to read: 

“No candidates, excepting the twenty-one Vice 
Presidents General shall be endorsed or announced 
for any office until after the adjournment of the 
Continental Congress preceding the Congress at 
which the election of those officers is to be held.” 

Moved by Mrs. Musgrave, seconded by Mrs. 
Odom and carried. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Trewhella, read 
her supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of Registrar General 


Number of applications verified, 182. Total 
number of verified papers reported to Board Meet- 
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ing today: Originals, 1,402; Supplementals, 455; _ 
Total, 1,857. 
Dorothy D. Trewhella, Registrar General. _ 


Mrs. Trewhella moved that the 182 additional i 
applicants whose records have been verified by 
the Registrar General be elected to membership _ 
in the National Society, making a total of 1402 
admitted on this day. Seconded by Mrs. Wright. 
Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Wright, 
read her supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of Organizing 
Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following supplemental report: : 

The following Chapters have met all require. 
ments according to the National By-laws and are | 
now presented for confirmation: Captain William 
Driver, Brentwood, Tenn.; Andrew Edwards, 
Centerville, Tenn. 


Edith H. Wright, Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Wright moved the confirmation of two 
Chapters. Seconded by Mrs. Trewhella. Carried. 
The following is the tabulation of the result of 
drawing for seats at the Sixtieth Continental Con- 


gress: 
Nos. 1-25: Alabama, 4; Arizona, 16; Cons 
necticut, 8; District of Columbia, 9; Georgia, 3; Bt 
Idaho, 11; Indiana, 25; Kansas, 10; Louisiana, _ 
21; Maryland, 15; Michigan, 1; Mississippi, 19; — 
Montana, 12; Nevada, 6; New Jersey, 20; New 
York, 13; North Dakota, 17; Oklahoma, 5; Penn- 
sylvania, 22; Rhode Island, 7; South Dakota, 14; 
Texas, 2; Vermont, 24; Washington, 23; Wis- 
consin, 18. a 
Nos. 26-50: Arkansas, 44; Colorado, 50; Cali- — 
fornia, 36; Delaware, 35; Florida, 49; Illinois, 40; 
Iowa, 47; Kentucky, 26; Maine, 32; Massachu-— 
setts, 38; Minnesota, 42; Missouri, 31; Nebraska, | 
48; New Hampshire, 28; New Mexico, 43; North — 
Carolina, 39; Ohio, 29; Oregon, 46; South Caro- 
lina, 30; Tennessee, 33; Utah, 45; Virginia, 37; _ 
West Virginia, 41; Wyoming, 27; Alaska, Canal — 
Zone,* China, Cuba, England, France, Hawaii, — 
Italy,* Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico,* 34. — 


*Chapter regent only, no State organization. 


The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Currier, 
read the minutes, which were approved. 
Adjournment was taken at 5:20 p.m. 
Emily L. Currier, 
ae Recording Secretary General, 
N. S. D. A. 


The resignation of Mrs. Robert Brainard Moseley as State Vice Regent of England 
was accepted by the National Board at its meeting February 1. 


to move to the Southwest from her present residence in Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Moseley expects 
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MAGAZINE TO SCHOOLS 


At the request of Mr. Eugene E. Patton, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., a frequent contributor 
to the D. A. R. Macazine and the husband 
of a former Tennessee State D. A. R. Offi- 
cer, the Knoxville Shrine Luncheon Club 
has agreed to subscribe to our MAGAZINE 
for the libraries of all the 15 High Schools 
in their County. Other Shrine Clubs in 
that section and State are being contacted 
to see that our MaGAZzINE goes to their High 
School libraries. Mr. Patton told the 
Shriners that our MaGazine “teaches noth- 
ing except the purest ouseaal 


As soon as feasible, a D. A. R. Chapter may 
be formed in Japan. Mrs. Jean Marie Fair- 
cloth MacArthur, wife of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, is a member of our Society. 


HAYWOOD FLOOR CO. 


414-416 West Broadway 
7 New York 12, N. Y. 
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GOOSE QUILL WRITING SET 


Here is a new, exquisite ceramic crea- 
tion with a picturesque and historic goose 
quill pen. 51% inches high, with an ink 
container in the base. Felt bottom. Under- 
glazed and artistically handpainted in nat- 
ural colors. A most unusual art piece for 
the graceful home or office. Adds beauty 
and interest to the desk, guest register, 
niche, library table, heskoasn, piano, radio, 
TV set, end table, mantelpiece. Mailed 
gift-wrapped anywhere with two new, 
trimmed, silvery white goose quill pens 
ready to write. Prompt delivery and com- 
plete satisfaction. $5.00, postpaid. 


LEWIS GLASER GOOSE FARM 
(House D) New Haven 1, Conn. 
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ing. Pews were sold as property, and 
were often bequeathed. 

Early rectors, sent from England by 
Lord Baltimore, were responsible to the 
Vestrymen for their credentials. All 
church repairs necessary were decided 
upon by them, the work was inspected and 
paid for only if deemed satisfactory. 
Sometimes, it is reported, they refused to 
pay. Annually they had to report their 
activities to the Colonial Governor. 

In most instances the currency was to- 
bacco, the “40 per poll” supporting the 
church. The rector was paid in tobacco, 
the sexton received 900 pounds per an- 
num, the clerk 500 pounds. An entry in 
1704 reports: “To Mr. Dallam, 500 pounds 
for a journey to Annapolis, if necessary 
to see the Governor.” 
reported payment: “Mr. Seager 30 pounds 
for putting up a hitching post.” Tobacco 
was the money of early Maryland, and 
today is Southern Maryland’s money crop. 

Efforts to improve the church and its 
yard were made frequently. An ancient 
order provides for “an iron dipper, chain 
and lock for the spring”; another order 
in 1725 for “an upping block,” presum- 
ably to assist women into their carriages. 
There were numerous orders to England, 
such as one in 1734 for “1 purple velvet 
cushion with gold fringe, 1 large prayer 
book, 1 new surplice for a man of middle 
stature, and 1 decent stone font.” 

The work of the church was most im- 
portant in every freeman’s life in those 
pioneer days, and the modern parishioners, 
proud of their heritage, are interpreting 
their duty to be a privilege to put forth 
their utmost efforts to maintain their his- 
toric religious structure, with repairs and 
restoration which will preserve it for fu- 
ture 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH in VIRGINIA RECORDS 
MRS. WILLIAM H. KNOWLES 


4313 North Ashlawn Drive, Richmond 21, Virginia 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and Supplies for all organizations. 


Write for Prices 


THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, 


In 1708, there is a | 


1516 H Street, N. W. 


SCHUTZ PHOTOGRAPHER 
Official Photographs 
D. A. R. Congress 


24 Consecutive Years 


Compliments of 


STOCKETT- FISKE CO., INC. 
Stationers 
919 E Street, N.W., D.C 


WOLCOTT GENEALOGY ALLIED 


sponsored by Society of Descendants of Henry Wolcott. One 
of First Settlers of Windsor, 500 pps, including Kipling, 
Wadsworth, Symington, Ellsworth, Drake, Griswold, etc. $20.00 
with order. Compiled and Edited by aR 

A. BOHMER RUDD 
1819 G St. N. W. 


FINE PAPERS FOR 


PRINTING 
DUPLICATING 
OFFICE USE 


COATS -OF- ARMS 


They’re interesting and valuable to every member 
of the family. Hand illuminated in oils and framed, 
size 10”x 12”, for $20.00. Authenticity guaranteed 


Finely engraved stationery dies or gold seal rings, wi 
veneered or solid mahogany or oak shields, heraldic 
bookplates, needlepoint patterns to embroider. 

Send us your information; we will endeavor to iden- % 
tify your rightful Coat-of-Arms, without obligation. 


Write for interesting folder. 


International Heraldic Institute, Ltd. 
6034 Broad Street, Washington 16, D. C. 


“3 
| 900 14th ST., N.W. * WASHINGTON, D. eS prey 
75 
“ter 
be: 
FRANK PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
1550 Okie St., N. E., Washington, D. 
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THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKER 


924 Seventeenth Street, N. Ww 


(Near Conn. Ave. and K Street ) imperishable! 
REESE Washington, D. C. Everlasting! 
Weatherproof! 

Florist : taint ME. 7983 Price each $9.00 


6 or more... ea. 8.25 


12 of more ea. 7.75 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Organized as Augusta Academy in 1742 Complete with lugs or 18” bronze stake. 
One of America’s Distinguished Military Schools IDENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL. 
located in the beautiful and healthful Shenandoah PRICE ON REQUEST. 


Valley of Virginia. Country location is conducive to 

study. Small classes, individualized instruction. Dis- ‘ HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
tinguished M.1. R.O.T.C. under U. S. Army Instructors. WORLD WAR I! HONOR ROLLS 

All sports. Prepares for all colleges and universities. 
Students making excellent records in many colleges. 


For catalog, address Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
FORT DEFIANCE, VIRGINIA any ee 628-648 Sycamore St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 


_ TELEGRAPH or TELEPHONE _ 


at 


Direct—or Through Your Florist District 1300 
2 


For Quick, Dependable Service 


BRANCH STORES 
The Ring Bldg. 
18th & M Sts., N.W. Hotel Statler 
Gne RE. 7282 (16th St. Lobby) 
EX. 6212 


4874 Mass. Ave. 


Florists EM. 1606 
3171 Wilson Bivd. 
«331 Wise. Ave. Arlington, Va. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 
Editorially 


In the November issue of the D. A. R. 
MacazinE, the first published under the 
direction of the present editor, announce- 
ment was made on the editorial page that 
upon assuming the editorship on Septem- 
ber 1 two major objectives had been 
adopted: first, to keep up the high editorial 
standards set by our predecessor, Mrs. 
Grace L. H. Brosseau; and second, to get 
the Magazine, if possible, on a self-support- 
ing financial basis. 

Editorially, we have tried to have an 
informative and interesting Magazine, with 
each number carrying articles on histori- 
cal, genealogical, educational and patriotic 
subjects, as well as D. A. R. work. 

Fortunate indeed, we have been in pro- 
curing free what we consider excellent 
articles, some of them by statesmen, educa- 
tors or writers who would be paid large 
sums for articles in other periodicals. 

Financially, we have also been very for- 
tunate so far. Our work was interpreted 
as including that of a business manager, 
in addition to editor, since the National 
Society, with its heavy building debts, could 
no longer afford to subsidize our Magazine. 

From the outset, therefore, we en- 
deavored to reduce expenses and increase 
income. Our printing contract was re- 
placed by a new one with the same Wash- 
ington firm, at a reduction in charges. We 
saved other costs by different types of 
printing, page arrangements, and address 
systems, 

We are not paying for articles or any 
other material. State Societies are paying 
for the stories of their activities, and Chap- 
ters are sending checks for cuts used with 
their reports, as voted in February, 1950, 
by our National Board. 

Thanks to the efficient leadership of our 
Magazine Chairman, Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, 
the assistance of National Vice Chairmen 
and State Chairmen, and the cooperation 
of Chapter Regents, Magazine Chairmen 
and members, the splendid gain in sub- 
scriptions has brought a record amount of 
money from that source; and our adver- 
tisements have increased encouragingly 
with each issue to date. 

With decreases in costs and increases 
in income, we are thus proud to report a 
net profit for each month since September, 
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as follows: September—$145.98; October 
—$1,934.95; November—$2,432.98; De- 
cember—$816.79; and January—$2,- 
018.89; making for the five months a total 
net profit of $7,349.59. 

Of course, the fall and winter are our 
best seasons; so we will have to keep work- 
ing even harder to continue our early rec- 
ords in the black. For this we shall need, 
and we earnestly urge, the aid and interest 
of every State Society and every Chapter. 

Some States have not kept pace with the 
average gains in subscriptions, and many 
have not yet sent in any advertisements. 
hicieliaahy. we hope that from now on 
all our members will exert their best efforts 
to help the Magazine with subscriptions 
and advertisements. To those who have 
cooperated so well, we express our most 
sincere gratitude. 

This is YOUR Magazine. We want you 
to consider it so. If you have suggestions 
or criticisms, we will welcome them. Above 
all, we desire your interest and ask your 
help. 


Lovely Dresses, Evening Gowns and Mil 
Designed Mme. Reiss—Moderate 
Tel. HO-0204 ME. REISS 1625 


“SOUTH CAROLINIANS IN THE REVOLUTION” 


By SARA S. ERVIN, Ware Shoals, S. C. 
Price $10.00 Also genealogical research. _ 


Ave., N.W. 


Compliments of 
Harry Israel—Good Clothes—Meriden, Conn. 


Compliments of x 
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Virginia Armistead Garber 


An interesting history and genealogy of this 
noted Virginia family, including its North Caro- | 
lina Breath. 
Contains much information and data on many 
other collateral Southern families. | 

A recognized authentic work—very nicely printed 
and bound, 319 pages. 
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time of original distribution in 1910. Detailed 
list. of affiliated families and additional descrip- 
tion furnished on request. 
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BEEK BOOKLET 


The patriotic booklet, “America’s Con- 
stitutional Privileges,’ by Joseph Allan 
Beek, Secretary of the California State 
Senate, reviewed by Miss Dorothy LeVere 
Halloran in the February Magazine, has an 
interesting background, Miss Halloran re- 

rts. 

During World War II Mr. Beek was a 
Commodore in the Transport Service. 
During hours at sea, he gathered men 
around him and talked on American priv- 
ileges. The men were keenly interested 
and asked questions. Many had not re- 
ceived adequate education on their nation 
and had not considered the importance of 
their national privileges. Observing their 
eagerness to learn about America. Mr. 
Beek decided to put his explanatory and 
informative words of our great heritage 
into print for all Americans. 


‘NEW MEXICO WINS SECOND 
BLUE STAR 


New Mexico, a Gold Star State, won its 
first Blue Star last November. By February 
28 further contributions have been received 
to give a second Blue Star to the State. 
Therefore, New Mexico is the first State to 
have TWO BLUE STARS on its GOLD 
BADGE. 


MAGAZINE INDEX 
For 1950 Issues ae 
Now Ready fa 


Excellent for Subscribers’ Files, Public 
Libraries and Other Reference Files 


95 Cents Each 


Order from 
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We use Ivory Soap Exclusively! 


Rugs, Curtains 
Blankets, Pillows 
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Conscious” 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF DRESSINGS 


L’'Trio Chef's Pride 
L’'Trio French 
UTrio Pepper Garlic 


Perfect for any Salad 


A half-pint of each in a delightful Gift Box 
delivered post paid only $1.60 
The OFFICE SUPPLY Company 


517 E. Capitol St. Dial 3-4734 
JACKSON, MISS. 


“Complete Office Outfitters” 


The Heart of Parliamentary Law 


A small concise Handbook compiled 
especially for the inexperienced member. 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID Order from the Autho-: 
MRS. HAMPTON FLEMING 
1622 Grove Avenue, Richmond, Virginia 


L’TRIO DRESSING CO. 
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FROM THE MAGAZINE 
CHAIRMAN 


We have completed our first year’s 
work under the new Administration and 
] want once again to thank the State 
Chairmen and National Vice Chairmen 
for their loyalty in every way. 

As the National Chairman, I want you 
to know that every moment spent on the 
promotion of our Magazine has been a 
joy. And it is with a feeling of gratitude 
that I say to you as State Regents, State 
Chairmen and members, “You have done a 
grand job.” 

It will be a pleasure to meet and chat 
with you at the Continental Congress. 
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And as we enter another year together, | 


I feel we shall understand more completely 
the program we shall promote. 

While you are enjoying the lazy hours 
of summer, I beg you to give a thought 
to our Magazine and present to us your 
plans for the future development of our 
projects. 

Many States have been heard from since 
my last message to you and to each of 
these, I express my deep appreciation for 
your words of encouragement. Always 
remember you are the wheels which keep 
us in motion and to you we are looking 
for new achievements, new thoughts and 
much success. 

May the year ahead hold only good 
things for you. To the Chairmen who 
carry on again in their capacity, let me 
say that you have been everything that 
a National Chairman could anticipate. 
And should your time expire, I hope you 
will pass on to the new appointee all of 
your knowledge of the work and much 
help in their new enterprise. 


Hoy L. (Mrs. Will Ed) Gupton 
National Chairman 
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IN FRANKLIN PAGEANT 


Miss Ellen Peckham Seagle, represent- 
ing New York City Chapter, D. A. R., took 
the part of Sarah “Sally” Franklin, tog 
ter of Benjamin Franklin, in a pageant in 
New York City on January 15, two days 
before the 245th anniversary of Franklin’s 
birth. 

Appropriately, Miss Seagle’s father, Dr. 
Nathan A. Seagle, rector emeritus of St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, took the part 
of Franklin—statesman, patriot, editor, 
philosopher and scientist. Mayor Impel- 
litteri welcomed “Franklin” back to the 
city. , 
Franklin and his daughter were taken 
on a tour to various points in New York 
by the Greater New York Councils, Boy 
Scouts of America, and the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

At St. Paul’s Chapel Dr. Seagle, speak- 
ing as Franklin, offered the following 
prayer from the pew said to have been 
used by George Washington: 

“Almighty God, grant to us in this time 
of strife the will to labor for peace even 
while our sword is drawn to resist the 
oppressor. Let not the evil we oppose 
turn us from our purpose to achieve unity 
and concord among the nations of the 
earth, to thy honor and glory. Amen.” 


Compliments of HIMMARSHEE CHAPTER, 
N. 8S. D. A. R., Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
\ Daughters of the American Revolution 
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Visit Our Booth in Constitution Hall 
During Continental Congress 


Linens, Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, Baby Gifts, 
Bridge Prizes, Bells, Antique Glass and 
Chinese Curios 
KATHERINE M. REED 
7309 Piney Branch Rd., Washington 12, D.C, 


HOTEL CARPENTER 
Manchester, N. H. 


Largest and Best in New Hampshire 
Fireproof — 200 Rooms 
Herbert Brewster, President 


“MY KINSMEN” 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, 
family histo: near peceaiven etc. omplete with 
doeslions and work shee $2. paid. A fine 
present for child or edule “Use a lifetime. 
tion or refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 


FAMILY 
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Satisfac- 
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BATES DUPLICATING CO. 
729 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone 4232 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 
(American and Foreign) 

BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
oats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Under the direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly ‘““AMERICANA’’—Illustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Geneslogical Magazines 


Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


DUVALL SOCIETY 


cordially invite all interested persons 
to their Annual Assembly 


Saturday, April 14, 1951 
2-5 P.M. 


at the D.C. DAR CHAPTER HOUSE 
1732 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C. 


Contact Vice Pres. Mrs. Elizabeth D. Singer 
9-F Southway Road, Greenbelt, Maryland 
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(Continued from page 327) 


Ely Miller and wife had five ch.: Mary Ann, m. 
Archibald Hood; Jane m. a Mr. Spence; Marga- 
rete Serence m. James Duncan; Sarah Amanda m. 
a Mr. Ingram; Isaac Lawrence, d. unmarried. The 
name Lawrence has appeared in every family de- 
scended from Ely Miller—Mrs. Henry L. Hood, 
Russellville, Alabama. 


Acheson-Steen-Snodgrass—Matthew Acheson 
(Atchison) (son of John Acheson and Catherine 
——), b. 1734, lived in Lancaster Co., Pa., m 
Jean Reed abt. 1760. Bought 500 acres in 
Washington Co., Pa., Apr. 10, 1778. Served in 
Washington Co. Militia during Revolution. His 
will mentions five sons and one dau. Son David 
b. (when, where?) m. Ann Acheson (cousin). 
Lived in Crawford Co., Pa., in 1806. Did they 
move? (when, where?). His son Matthew b. 
(when, where?) m. Sally Steen (when, where?). 
Their dau. Jennie m. Jesse Snodgrass (when, 
where? ). 
Mrs. C. K. Cooke, Sterling, Kansas. 

Yantis-Yendes-Yandas—John, b. abt. 1740, 
came from Germany or Holland to Frederick Co., 
Md., prior to Revolution. Had three sons, Henry, 
William, and Jacob, possibly one or two others, 
and two or three daus. Abt. 1815 John Yantis 
moved to Pickaway Co., Ohio. Eldest son, Henry, 
grew to manhood in Frederick Co., Md., and m. 
cousin, Catherine Yantis. They had five ch.: 
Lydia, Solomon, Elizabeth, Catherine and Daniel. 
Daniel, b. in Frederick Co., Md., moved to Pick- 
away Co., Ohio, when a boy. On Sept. 15, 1811, 
m. Elizabeth Longenbach. Did John Yantis serve 
in Revolution? Want cited authority on Yantis 
family.—Mrs. T. Clark Dove, 300 West No. First, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Jordan-Applewhite—Thomas Jordan m. Pris- 
cilla Applewhite abt. 1790, in Southampton Co., 
Va., dau. of Henry and Ann Harris Applewhite. 
Moved to Ga. soon after marriage. Don’t know 
names of all children, but two were: Nancy 
Jordan (b. 1792) who m. Samuel Washington At- 
kinson in 1818 (in Morgan Co., Ga.?) and Pris- 
cilla Applewhite, who m. Samuel B. Glass and d. 
in Sumter Co., Ga. I wish to know where in 
Georgia Thomas Jordan lived and died, and where 
his will is on file if he made one. Also wish to 
know parents and ancestry of Thomas Jordan.— 
Mrs. O. F. Garrett, Box 817, Ysleta, Texas. 

Kirkland-Williams—Want ancestry of Mary 
H. Kirkland of Norwich, Mass., b. Oct. 8, 1808, d. 
July 14, 1864, at Northampton, Mass.. m. Nov. 13, 
1832, Samuel Williams, son of Rev. Solomon and 
Mary (Hooker) Williams of Northampton, Mass. 
—Miss Elizabeth C. Cass, Ohio, TI. 
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Soldiers of the Future _ 
(Continued from page 288) 


In 1927 the Leathernecks began a five- 
year period of intervention in Nicaragua. 
The lessons of “banana warfare” learned 
in Haiti were expanded with improved 
aircraft, and radio was used to a limited 
extent for communication in addition to 
cloth panels. Here also occurred the first 
recorded air attack directed by ground 
forces, as Marine planes came to the res- 
cue of a surrounded detachment by at- 
tacking with dive-bombing tactics and 
evacuating casualties by air. Such tech- 
niques grew naturally out of the Marine 
doctrine, never changed, that the air- 
plane is an integral weapon of the Corps, 
not a separate arm. 

Not until 1934 were the last Marines 
withdrawn from Haiti. The lessons 
learned on that island and in Nicaragua 
supplied precepts for the officers’ schools 
which had flourished since World War I. 
For the Marines of these years were evolv- 
ing a unique mission in amphibious war- 
fare—not the methods of yesterday, but 
the tactics of tomorrow raised to a science 
and integrated with the weapons of today. 

The new concepts stemmed from the 
premise that the vast and lonely reaches 
of the Pacific, bristling with mandated 
Japanese islands, would hold the key to 
a decision in the event of war with that 
Empire. As early as 1931 Marine squad- 
rons served as part of the fleet air arm 
on Navy carriers. During the next dec- 
ade the best brains of the Corps applied 
themselves to the problems of training 
specialists in amphibious warfare as the 
mobile, self-contained striking force of the 
fleet. 

The test, brutally sudden as it was, 
found the Marines as ready in action as 
in planning. The Marines of Wake were 
first to demonstrate how much damage 
could be done to enemy capital ships by 
fighter planes alone. The Marines of 
Midway were first to prove at enemy ex- 
pense the soundness of the doctrines of 
combined sea, air and land action worked 
out over the desks and in the maneuvers 
of the 1930’s. The Marines of Guadal- 
canal were first to meet the onrushing 
Japanese at the height of their sweep 


and slug it out, toe to toe, as amphibious 
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troops, as airmen and as jungle fighters. 
The Marines, in short, were in the fore- 
front of the forces that stopped the enemy 
cold at a time when the Japanese still held 
most of the strategic trumps. 

When America swung from the defen- 
sive to the attack it was the Marines who 
waded ashore under cover of Navy gun- 
fire and fought for the beaches. Bougain- 
ville, Tarawa, Cape Gloucester, Kwajalein, 
Saipan, Tinian, Guam, Peleliu, the Philip- 
pines, Iwo Jima, Okinawa—one island 
after another blazed its name across the 
pages of American history being recorded 
in stark newspaper headlines. 

The Corps celebrated the victorious 
peace with its greatest strength of history: 
a personnel of nearly half a million, in- 
cluding some 18,000 women. This total 
had been built up not only from a small 
cadre of regulars but also a Reserve com- 
posed of veterans who trained recruits in 
summer camps. The organized and vol- 
unteer Reservists of 1939 totaled 15,138, 
including 1,414 officers, and the system was 
retained after the Japanese surrender. For 
it soon grew obvious that the “peace” 
represented only a temporary respite from 
war. 

Aggression, when it came, crept stealth- 
ily through the unlocked back door of 
history. Disguised Soviet intervention in 
a Korean civil strife led to open United 
Nations intervention in the early summer 
of 1950. The Marines were on their way 
to Korea in July, as outnumbered Army 
units fought to retain a foothold. Small 
Australian, British and Turkish conting- 
ents came to the aid, but the brunt fell 
upon South Koreans and United States 
soldiers and Marines. 


(Continued on page 367) 
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Soldiers of the Future 
(Continued from page 366) 


During World War II the Marines had | 


added an estimated 100 amphibious land- 
ings to the 180 made in the past. It was 
to be expected that no good opportunity 
would be neglected in Korea; and the 
Inchon-Seoul landing, seizing the key to 
transport and supply communications, 
struck a fatal blow at the Red Korean 
army. General Douglas A. MacArthur’s 
United Nations forces crossed the 38th 
parallel in October, meeting little trouble 


at mopping up the last remnants of Red | 


Korean opposition. 

American newspapers were treating the 
intervention as a closed incident when the 
Marines made an unopposed landing at 
Wonsan on the east coast and advanced 
to the Chosin Reservoir. There the First 
Marine Division and other elements of the 
X Corps were beset late in November by 
overwhelming numbers of Chinese Com- 
munist forces. The Marines fought their 
way out of Yudam, over a 4,000-foot 
mountain pass, and down the mountain to 
Hagaru. Most of this fighting was toward 
the front, cutting a path through two 


Chinese divisions blocking the way. The 
from | 
battle and frostbite, in temperatures as | 


column suffered heavy casualties, 


low as 26 below zero, but it severely 
mauled an entire Chinese army. 

Air support of all kinds, including 
evacuation of casualties by C-47’s, was 
one of the mainstays of the Marines in this 
epical retreat. But in the long run it was 
fire-power, by ground forces as well as air 
squadrons, which enabled the First Ma- 
rine Division to perform what for a few 
days seemed to be the unattainable. And 
this fire-power in turn owed largely to 
factors which made themselves felt before 
tanks and planes were invented—a train- 
ing, spirit and combat discipline in the 
best Marine tradition. 

On December 11, 1950, the column 
fought its way to safety through the frozen 
hell of northeast Korea. There is no more 
stirring chapter in Corps history, yet the 
story is an old and familiar one. For the 
Marines of 1950, like the Marines of the 
past 175 years, simply lived up to their 
creed of being ready when the chips are 
down. 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Brig. Gen. Clayton C. Jerome is Director 
of Marine Aviation and a former Director 
of the Office of Public Information, United 
States Marine Corps. 


Mary Weeks (Mrs. William H.) Lambeth 
is a Past Vice President General and a Past 
State Regent of Tennessee, now serving as 
State Chairman of the Approved Schools 
Committee. 


Mary Frye (Mrs. Carl Clinton) Barley 
is a former Corresponding Secretary, Re- 
cording Secretary, Registrar, Vice Regent 
and Regent of the Whittier Chapter, Cali- 
fornia. Last December she transferred to 
membership at large. 


Jeannette H. (Mrs. Conrad) Praetorius 
is D. A. R. Macazine Chairman of the 
Columbia Chapter, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Ivy Lee Buchanan is Recording 
Secretary of the Potomac Chapter, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Her article in this issue was 
adapted from an address to the Washing- 
ton-Lewis Chapter at Fredericksburg, Va. 
She is a member of the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi, U. S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia, U. S. Court of 
Claims and the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A practicing attorney, she 
is Treasurer of the Women’s Bar Associa- | 
tion of the District of Columbia and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Probate Law and 
Relations with the Register of Wills of the 
Bar Association of the District of Colum- 
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WHERE TO EAT? 


The restaurants on this page and the 
adjoining page are recommended for 
visitors during Continental Congress. 


AUX TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES 
Restaurant Francais * 820 Connecticut Ave. 


The Most Famous French Cuisine in Washington 
Luncheon and Dinner—Closed Sunday 


New Smorgasbord 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS COCKTAILS 
Open Sundays—Closed Mondays 


2641 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. Phone ADams 9659 


FAN & BILL’S © 1132 Conn. Ave., N.W. 
Opposite Mayflower Hotel 
Famous Plank Steak House Serving the Finest 
STEAKS — CHOPS — CHICKEN — SEA FOOD 


For aed 3411-12 
9856 


Luchow’s Famous Foods 


OLMSTEDS 
1336 G St.N.W. DI. 8235 
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and 
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Famous for Food 


OCCIDENTAL RESTAURANT 


Where Statesmen Dine 


Chops and Sea Foods 


Washington, D. C. 


Avignone Freres 


1777 Columbia Road N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Town & Country Caterers & Confectioners 
famous for over 30 years 


RESTAURANT 


Tempting cuisine at its best served daily and Sunday 


ne 


Where Food is served in a delightful Country Cottage, 
fifteen minutes from the Capitol. 
1301 South Arlington Ridge Road, Arlington, Va. 
OTis 7900 


You are Always Welcome 
and sure of a Good Dinner at 
PIERRE RESTAURANT 


Connecticut Avenue and Que Street 
Washington, D. C. 


ALLIES INN 
1703 New York Avenue, NW. 


One Block from Constitution Hall 


Luncheon—11 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
Dinner—4:30 P. M. to 7:30 P. M. 

Closed Saturdays 
Continuous Service Sundays—11:30 A.M. thru 7:30 P.M. 


Official Restaurant for D. A. R. Members 


Distinctive . 
WATER GATE INN 


On-the—Potomac—at F 
One Mile From Constitution Hall 
Open Every Day—11:30 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Luncheon, Cocktails, Dinner 


Phone District 9256 


MARJORY HENDRICKS, D. A. R., Owner-Manager — 


Dine In Nearby Maryland 


NORMANDY FARMS 
POTOMAC, MD. 


Phone: WI-9421 


LUNCHEON AND DINNER ° COCKTAILS 


Every Day Except Mondays, Noon to 10 P. M. 


6 O'Clock Dinner Bus from 15th and K Streets 


MARJORY HENDRICKS, D. A. R., Owner-Manager 
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QUIZ PROGRAM 


1. When is Continental Congress held? 

2. Why was this time chosen? 

3. What is its Registration Fee? 

4. How is Flag placed on a casket? 

5. Who was the Greek God of War? 

6. Where is the Pacific Ocean east of the 

Atlantic? 
7. When was the D. A. R. Hospital Corps 
organized ? 

8. For what purpose? 

9. How did Alexander Hamilton die? 

10. What United States body has the 
power to impeach a Federal officer? 


ANSWERS 


. During the week in which April 19 
falls, unless otherwise ordered by 
two-thirds vote of National Board. 

2. Anniversary of Battle of Lexington. 

3. One dollar. 

4 


. Union at head and over left shoulder. 


5. Ares. 
6. At the Panama Canal. 
7. April 26, 1898. 


8. To examine nurses for Amel Forces. 


Of 4,600 examined 1,700 were certi- 
fied, more than 500 of whom sent to 
the Spanish-American War. 


9. Fatally wounded in duel with Aaron 


Burr. 
10. The House of Representatives. 


Complimenting 
Alfred Moore Chapter, D. A. R. 
PATCH, INC. 

Dry Goods Store YE 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OWEN DUNN CO. 
New Bern, N. C. 


Manufacturing Stationers 
Printers, Rulers and Blank Book Makers 


“Anything for Any Office’’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA GENEALOGIST 

Compiler: Revolutionary War Pension Applicants of 
S$. C. and Migration of South Carolinians on Natchez 
Trace. 

Being compiled: Pioneer Families, Laurens County, 
$. C. and 200 South Carolina Families. 
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JANYE GARLINGTON PRUITT 
892 National Press Bldg.—Washington 4, D. C. 


NAME OF 


| International 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 

* the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 

of many noted personages . . . the scene 

of internationally-important events 

. and the favorite meeting place of 


cosmopolitan society in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. J. Mack, General Manager 
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